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‘MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Rev. Rosert Uvepate, Vicar of 
Fotherby and Hogsthorpe, having learned 
from the public prints that Mr. Sadler and 
Mr. Hume have presented to the House of 
Commons petitions from Kendal, complain- 
ing of an attempt to levy Tithes in kind, 
begs to state that he has a MS. in small 
quarto respecting Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, which belonged to his great-grand- 
father, the Rev. R. Uvedale, Lp. one of 
the Fellows, and which comprises copies of 
Charters, Statutes, and King’s Letters, and 
Accounts of Masters, Benefactors, Estates, 
&c. From a passage in this book, it is evi- 
dent that the holders of land in the parish 
of Kendal were, 300 years ago, not liable 
to such demands as have been lately set up 
by Trinity College. 

M. J. ‘* begs to correct a statement (p. 
476), in the notice of Dr. Halloran, that 
the Britannia was ‘the flag-ship of Lord 
Nelson at the Battle of Trafalgar.’ The 
Britannia bore the flag of the late Admiral 
the Earl of Northesk, the second in com- 
mand in that memorable engagement. Fur- 
ther particulars of Dr. Halloran are given 
in Warner’s Recollections of a Literary 
Life, little to the credit of his character. 

‘¢ OF a far different stamp (observes the 
same Correspondent) was that of the late 
Captain Richard Budd Vincent, of whose 
professional career honourable mention is 
made in the Gent. Mag. for the same month. 
He was in truth as good as he was brave, 
and will long be deplored by those who had 
the happiness of enjoying his friendship, 
and her to whom he had been the best of 
husbands. Captain Vincent married, in 
1805, Philippa, youngest daughter of Ri- 
chard Norbury, esq. a Captain in his Ma- 
jesty’s Navy, by whom he has left no issue.” 

Mr. Jacos, author ‘ of the Annals of the 
British Norman Isles,” inquires for particu- 
lars concerning the family of Perehard, who 
are descended from one of the worthies of 
Guernsey. In the country parish of St. 
Pierre du Bois, there is a marble monument 
in the Church, placed there by its former 
inhabitants, but without a date, *‘ To the 
honour of James Perchard, esq. a privy coun- 
sellor during the reigns of Queen Anne and 
King George I.” It appears on the same 
tablet (the whole inscription being in 
French) that his grandfather, the Rev. John 
Perchard, was Rector of the same parish for 
47 years, and died at the age of 72 in 1653. 
Also, that his ‘‘ father John Perchard was 
a Captain in the Island Militia; he died on 
22d January, 1697, aged 78 years.” Upon 
this monument it is stated that the said 
James Perchard had given a thousand pounds 
sterling (ayant fuit un don) to the funds of 
the poor of the parish;” but when it was 


given, whether in his life-time, or by his 
will, is not stated. Now in the Town Hos- 
pital, a. the list. of benefactions and le- 

acies for the year 1750, they have a James 

erchard, a gentleman of the most Hon. 
Privy Council, ‘* one thousand pounds.” Is 
this a second 1000/. or’is it the above-men- 
tioned ‘¢ don” or gift to the country pa- 
rish ? No mention is made of the death, 
or will, or burial of the said Privy Coun- 
cillor. There is also a monument in the 
Town Church of St. Pierre Port, for Peter 
Perchard, esq. and his late wife Martha 
(daughter of late Henry Le Mesurier, esq.) 
both of whom with four of their daughters 
lie buried in the same grave, in the parish 
of St. Mary Abchurch, London. It is 
stated on this Guernsey monument, ‘that 
he was a native of this island; that he was 
elected Sheriff of that great city in 1793, 
and invested with the high and honourable 
office of Lord Mayor on the 9th of Nov. 
1804. When he had executed this last 
great trust, reposed in him in so upright a 
manner as to demand the thanks of all his 
fellow citizens, Heaven was pleased that his 
mortal course should end. He survived his 
Mayoralty but ten weeks, and died on the 
21st of Jan. 1806, in the 77th year of his 
age.” Quere, was this Peter descended 
from the above James the Privy Counsellor ? 
When Martha the above died in 1787, she 
left two daughters alive. Are there any 
descendants from these? What are the 
arms the Perchards bore? Any particulars 
respecting the above will be thankfully re- 
ceived and noticed in the second part of the 
Annals. 

The Editor of the ‘* Family Topogra-- 
pher” will feel obliged by any of our Cor- 
respondents furnishing a list of the Druidi- 
cal remains in the county of Hants ;—dis- 
tinguishing whether circles of stones, rock- 
basons, logan-stones, &c. 

r. Wa. Horton Lioyp begs to notice 
with thanks the observations of A.J. K. 
(p.317), and Mr. R. F. Horwoon (p. 290), 
on the word Seneschal. To the latter (says 
he) I cannot attach sufficient meaning. The 
former is certainly worthy of attention : but, 
as A.J.K. has expressed it, Dr. Brady 
might be supposed to confound the Teutonic 
and Saxon languages. Brady’s words are 
—‘‘ From the Teutonick Sehen” (which by 
the errata is to be corrected to Seon) ‘or 
Saxon Theon, to see, and scale,” &c. This 
accuracy is desirable, hecause when there 
is a choice of deriving a word from roots of 
one language, or from those of more than 
one, it is always more probable that the 
same language or dialect should have sup- 
plied all the syllables. 
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THE CHOLERA MORBUS. 


Mr. Ursan. Dec. 20. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the multi- 
tude of conflicting opinions that have 
been advanced by the medical gentle- 
men who have favoured the public 
with their views concerning the dis- 
ease termed CHoLera,* we are still 
left in the dark respecting the far most 
important feature of the question—the 
best means of preventing its dissemi- 
nation. That doctors should differ as 
to the medical treatment to be recom- 
mended in this disease, cannot excite 
surprise, when we take into account 
the anomalous character it assumes 
under different circumstances, and in 
different individuals. But whatever 
latitude may be allowed to profes- 
sional ingenuity, or that anxiety to 
support pre-conceived opinions re- 
specting the identity of this disease 
with the pestilence that for several 
years has been spreading itself over 
Asia and the north of Europe, it must 
be acknowledged that far greater at- 
tention has been paid to the profes- 
sional classification of the disease, 
than to such preventive measures as 
may arrest its progress. 

It would be quite unnecessary, Mr. 
Urban, did the limits of your miscel- 
laneous columns admit—to recapitu- 
late the contradictory arguments that 
have been advanced by the adverse 
parties concerning the epidemic, or 
endemic, the contagious or non-con- 
tagious character of the disease. The 
only fact which has been established 
beyond the reach of controversy is, 
that the disease (whatever may be its 
origin) has hitherto bid defiance to 
medical skill and municipal precau- 
tions in many of the continental cities 
and towns; and that a disease similar 
in all its characteristics to the conti- 





* See p. 449 of our last number. 


nental or spasmodic cholera, is now 
prevailing to a very serious extent in . 
two of our large towns, and a popu- 
lous circuit around them. 

I would not willingly arraign the 
judgment nor the assiduity of the gen- 
tlemen who have devoted their atten- 
tion with so much zeal to the poor 
inhabitants of Sunderland, yet it is 
impossible to reconcile the facts which 
have been established by the evidence 
of the gentlemen connected with the 
Sunderland Board of Health (some of 
whom have had the best opportunities 
of witnessing the diseases of India) 
with the opinions advanced by several 
of the medical practitioners of the 
town, as to the nature of the disease 
now prevailing,—without arriving at 
the conclusion that some reserve, if 
not disinclination, to admit facts, pre- 
vails both among the medical and 
non-medical inhabitants, lest the pro- 
mulgation of the truth might injure 
the mercantile interests of the town. 
After the case of the woman who died 
in the poor-house on the 3d instant, 
where the patient, an elderly female, 
was seized with spasms, the surface 
of the body of an icy coldness and 
livid colour approaching to black, with 
the eyes sunk into their sockets, so as 
to present a ghastly appearance even 
before death,—it must be termed per- 
versity of no ordinary kind to contend 
any longer that there is ‘‘ no serious 
disease,’ ‘“‘ nothing beyond ordinary 
Cholera,”’ in the pestilence now pre- 
vailing in Sunderland. The still more 
recent death of Mr. Scott, a Dissent- 
ing Minister, on the 6th inst. affords 
a proof of the infectious nature of the 
disease, and that it is not exclusively 
confined to the poorer classes who are 
deficient in cleanliness and in the ne- 
cessaries of life. 

The communications of the corre- 
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spondent to the Times newspaper, in- 
deed, distinctly state that the medical 
practitioners of the town have not by 
any means supported with their exer- 
tions the temporary hospital that has 
been established under the sanction of 
the general Board of Health for the es- 
pecial treatment of this formidable 
disease. Whether such disinclination 
may have arisen from professional jea- 
lousies at the appointment of strangers 
to the town, or to any wish of conceal- 
ing from the public the extent of the 
disorder among the population of the 
town,—it is equally to be deplored. 

The fair way of forming an estimate 
as to the probability of the disease now 
prevailing at Sunderland being trans- 
ferred to London, will be to suppose a 
case, with the embargo removed from 
the shipping of the port, as the mer- 
cantile interests so loudly contend for. 

Let us suppose one or more of the 
crew of a Sunderland trading vessel to 
have been visiting his relatives or 
friends among the infected districts of 
the town, being himself previously in 
bad health. Such a man might be 
able to discharge his duties as a sea- 
man for a few days’ voyage, yet with- 
in a week or two after his reaching 
London (or any other port) he may be 
seized with all the usual symptoms of 
the disease. Now through neglect or 
improper treatment, or being exposed 
to a depraved atmosphere, or ill ven- 
tilated dwelling adjacent to the river, 
we have a right to suppose this pa- 
tient might be the means of generating 
de novo a disease nearly or precisely 
similar to that of Sunderland; the 
contagious character of which would 
of course depend on the locality of the 
spot, the want of attention to cleanli- 
ness and ventilation in the sick cham- 
ber, and to the predisposition to dis- 
ease of the immediate attendants of 
the patient, as in the worst cases of 
typhus fever. Making allowance for 
the irregularities of sailors, it is there- 
fore extremely probable that the dis- 
ease would speedily be imported or 
propagated in the port of London in 
the manner before mentioned, pro- 
vided no restrictions were imposed on 
the navigation. 

There are no just grounds for as- 
cribing the production of Cholera to 
any sudden exposure to specific virus, 
like that of small pox, scarlatina, &c. 
On the contrary, the whole of the evi- 
dence that has been adduced of the 
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progress of the disease, shows that it 
is chiefly, if not entirely generated by 
local causes, such as the poisonous 
miasma of swampy districts, filthy 
dwellings, and insufficient or poor 
diet. Yet when the disease is once 
generated in any unwholesome dis- 
trict, it has been proved that it may 
be propagated by individuals who 
have been for a time exposed to such 
vitiated atmosphere, while the appear- 
ances would indicate that the disease 
might have existed in a nascent or 
incipient stage for many days, or pro- 
bably weeks, before such individual 
sickens with the more decided and 
alarming symptoms. 

If this view of the case be correct, 
the symptoms of collapse and spasms 
ought to be considered a very ad- 
vanced stage of the disorder, instead 
of being regarded (as they have been 
too generally considered) the first at- 
tack of the disease. 

There are two weighty reasons why 
it is desirable to consider the disease 
as of local rather than of foreign ori- 
gin. In the first place, if the disease 
has been generated on the banks of 
the Wear in the manner before stated 
(an assumption borne out by all the 
leading facts stated by the medical 
gentlemen as to the locality of the 
principal seats of the disease in the 
town, and the filthy and intemperate 
habits of the lower class of the inha- 
bitants,) it points out the propriety of 
removing all the sick, or even the sus- 
pected of disease, from their present 
habitations to other places beyond the 
range of the malaria. On the other 
hand, if the disorder be of a local in- 
stead of foreign origin, there is less 
danger of its extension to other towns, 
where the locality of such town ren- 
ders it a salubrious district. Witha 
view, therefore, to the prevention of 
the disease, it is much to be regretted 
that such total uncertainty exists re- 
garding the source of this pestilence 
in the port of Sunderland. 

But it is incumbent on each party 
at issue on this important point, to 
show the data upon which they found 
their conclusions. Unless the anti- 
contagionists are prepared to show 
that the facts upon which they rest 
their inferences, embrace all the con- 
ditions of the argument, they prove 
nothing ; or in this case worse than 
nothing, from the tendency it must 
have to make individuals or public 
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bodies relax from those wholesome 
precautions of cleanliness and ventila- 
tion, which might not only prevent 
the spread of this fatal disease, but 
obviate, in a very material degree, the 
predisposition of the poor inhabitants 
of crowded cities to fevers in general. 
Without Mr. Searle, and the other 
gentlemen who argue against the pos- 
sibility of contagion, are prepared 
to prove that they have been subjected 
to all the predisposing causes of con- 
stitutional debility, poor diet, and 
unwholesome air from ill-ventilated 
apartments, previous to their being ex- 
posed to personal contact, or to the 
aérial miasmata issuing from a patient 
jabouring under Cholera, or were in- 
attentive to themselves afterwards— 
they prove nothing. 

It is well known that mental de- 
pression alone will render persons ex- 
ceedingly susceptible of febrile disease, 
while other persons, without feeling 
any such apprehension, may enter a 
hospital or sick chamber with impu- 
nity. But we have a right to assume, 
unless the contrary were proved, that 
those gentlemen who have voluntarily 
exposed themselves to the hazard of 
infection, have been both fortified by 
good resolution and good living pre- 
vious to their visitation of the sick. 
Any arguments, therefore, that might 
be deduced from such premises with 
regard to contagion or non-contagion, 
must be wholly unworthy of that de- 
gree of confidence which could autho- 
rise Government or any municipal 
authority, in relaxing from every due 
precaution with the view of prevent- 
ing the dissemination of the disease. 
But it is scarcely worth consideration, 
when a pestilential disease is actually 
spreading through the population of a 
town containing 40,000 inhabitants, 
to speculate concerning its importa- 
tion or non-importation, when the 
locality of that town renders it noto- 
rious for the propagation of both in- 
termittent and typhus fevers. It is 
well known that the most obstinate 
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intermittents are generated by the 
marsh effluvia from those districts 
which are alternately covered and un- 
covered by the tides. This is common 
at the estuary of every great river in 
Europe to more or less extent. But 
if we take into account the vast quan- 
tity of carbonaceous matter on the 
shores of the Wear, together with the 
carburet and sulphuret of lead in the 
soil of the adjacent districts, we can 
readily conceive the alluvium washed 
down by the Wear and its tributary 
streams, to form quite sufficient nidus 
for the generation of poisonous mias- 
ma of a peculiar kind. That some 
local malaria or aérial poison consti- 
tutes the actual source of the com- 
plicated fever now raging at Sunder- 
land, we cannot of course adduce any 
actual proof, though it is at least quite 
as probable as that of the importation 
of the disorder from the Continent.* 

Within a short period after the re- 
ception of convicts into the Peniten- 
tiary prison at Pimlico, a peculiar kind 
of fever (combining the characters of 
intermittent with typhoid symptoms, 
and usually accompanied by diarrhea,) 
prevailed throughout the prison, to 
such extent as to bid defiance to all 
kinds of medical treatment, until the 
prisoners were removed to other more 
salubrious places, when they speedily 
became convalescent. A similar plan 
was found necessary in the dreadful 
fever that prevailed a few years back 
at Gibraltar. 

But it would greatly exceed my 
limits were I to cite the numberless 
instances (known to many of your 
readers, Mr. Urban,) of the periodical 
production of intermittent fever in 
marshy or low levels, and where the 
habits of people greatly augment the 
progress of the disease. 

On a question on which so much 
difference of opinion exists, both as to 
the nature of the disease and the me- 
dical treatment to be adopted, I shall 
hesitate in offering any remarks, ex- 
cept so far as to notice the judicious 





* It is a remarkable fact in corroboration of the view here taken, that the continental 
Choiera has produced infinitely greater mortality on the banks of large rivers, as the Vis- 
tula, Danube, &c. than in more elevated districts. In many cases the progress of the dis- 
ease has distinctly followed the course of large rivers, thereby rendering it doubtful how far 
the pestilence was communicated from place to place by personal contact or infected mer- 
chandise ; or how far it might have been generated de novo along the banks of a river liable 
to inundation. That the latter is the more probable source of its propagation seems also 
borne out by the fact, that the provinces on the banks of the lower Danube, Moldavia, 
Wallachia, &c. are annually visited both by the plague and the Cholera Morbus. 
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views that have been taken of the sub- 
ject by two gentlemen whose commu- 
nications appeared in ‘‘ The Lancet,” 
of the 10th instant. The first, Mr. 
Stein of Manchester, shews that the 
most decided benefits have resulted 
from administering oxygen gas to per- 
sons afflicted with this dreadful ma- 
lady, and therefore recommends the 
inhalation of oxygen, or the nitrous 
oxide gas, as the most valuable medi- 
cines in the worst species of the dis- 
ease, from their immediate action in 
removing the carbon from the blood, 
and restoring the circulation, and the 
temperature of the body to its natural 
standard. 

The other opinion possesses more 
novelty, while it seems equally well 
entitled to the attention of professional 
men who have charge of Cholera pa- 
tients. Dr. Shaughnessy, in his mas- 
terly paper, recommends, in addition 
to inhaling oxygen, that solutions of 
such neutral salts as contain oxygen 
and chlorine, (nitrate and chloride of 
soda) should be injected into the sys- 
tem, with the view of decarbonating 
the blood by the most prompt means, 
in the very extreme cases of Cholera. 
As a proof of the perfect practicability 
of the plan, Dr. S. tried some experi- 
ments on a dog with the most com- 
plete success, showing that the intro- 
duction of oxygen in the liquid form 
is no less efficient in restoring vital 
energy than when administered under 
the gaseous form ; while it is capable 
of being applied in the most advanced 
stages, when the respiratory powers 
are too feeble to hold out any hope of 
recovery from this dreadful disease. 

As the object of my present com- 
munication, Mr. Urban, was that of 
merely contributing my humble mite 
towards the prevention (as far as hu- 
man means can prevent) of this dread- 
ful malady from extending itself be- 
yond its present locality, by embody- 
ing the leading facts which have been 
established by persons more competent 
to the inquiry, I hope I have proved 
sufficient to justify Government in the 
restrictive measures they have adopted 
as to vessels leaving the infected dis- 
tricts. It is no doubt a source of mor- 
tification to the shipping interests of 
Sunderland and Newcastle, to have 
any restriction, whatever imposed on 
their trade ; but it is the duty of every 
Government not to allow the inhabi- 
tants of a vast metropolis to be placed 
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in imminent peril, out of regard to the 
local interests of one or two provincial 
towns. Civis. 


Mr. Ursan, Kellington, Dec. 12. 
ARTS and Sciences, philosophy 
and civilization, are well known, ge- 
nerally speaking, to have had their 
origin in the East. The frequent jour- 
neys of the inhabitants of Europe dur- 
ing the latter end of the twelfth and 
in the thirteenth centuries, into those 
distant climes, in the Crusades, gave 
birth to several species of knowledge 
then scarcely known. Ignorance is 
the enemy of improvement. While 
men have no desire to emancipate 
themselves from her slavery, they de- 
spise and oppose all that tends to en- 
lighten the mind. 

The celebrated Gerbert, however, 
about this period, or somewhat prior, 
founded a mathematical school at 
Rheims, in which he himself taught 
the elements of that science. He re- 
ceived his knowledge of mathematics 
from the Arabians. After his death 
he was treated as a sorcerer: he was 
said to have made a compact with the 
Devil, from whose clutches he had 
much difficulty to extricate himself. 
The exalted station of life to which he 
arose, the extent of his knowledge in 
astronomy, the instruments which he 
invented for the improvement of that 
science, were quite sufficient, in these 
dark ages, to make him be thought a 
necromancer. 

Notwithstanding the ignorance which 
then prevailed, England produced a 
Roger Bacon, commonly denominated 
Friar Bacon; aman superior to his 
age; aman acquainted with mecha- 
nics, optics, astronomy, and chemis- 
try ; who is said to have been the in- 
ventor of burning glasses, of the tele- 
scope, and gunpowder. He, too, was 
accused of magic, because his genius 
enabled him to soar above the igno- 
rance of his time. 

About the same time, flourished 
Albertus Magnus, a man of inquisitive 
mind, and deeply skilled in the more 
abstruse sciences, at that period term- 
ed “occult :’’ he was deemed, on this 
account, a magician, and with diffi- 
culty escaped the most barbarous tor- 
tures. Such accusations are a strong 
proof how greatly superior those asto- 
nishing men were to the age in which 
they lived. Magic originally consisted 
in the study of wisdom. Afterwards 
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the Magi applied their minds to astro- 
logy, divination, and sorcery ; conse- 
quently, in time, men or women who 
excelled their rude neighbours in civi- 
lization and knowledge, were brand- 
ed with the name of Magician, an 
odious character, used to signify a 
diabolical kind of science, depending 
on the assistance of the infernal host, 
and the souls of the departed. 

Few instances of these necromantic 
exhibitions occur in our own country, 
previous to the discovery of the art of 
printing. After that time our annals 
are full of them. 

About the middle of the fifteenth 
century, John Fust or Faust, a gold- 
smith of Mentz, carried a number of 
Bibles to Paris, which he had caused 
to be printed, and disposed of them as 
manuscripts. The uniformity of the 
copies raised general wonder, being 
considered as a task beyond human 
invention. The red ink, with which 
they were embellished, was said to be 
his blood, and hence he was accused 
of being in league with the Devil. 
From this circumstance arose the 
story of the Devil and Dr. Faustus, 
which continues even to the present 
day. 

A little prior to this period flou- 
rished Joan of Arc, better known as 
the Maid of Orleans, who attributed 
the impulses which she felt to the in- 
fluence of Heaven; but upon her 
downfall, those who before had re- 
garded her as a saint, considered her 
as a sorceress, forsaken by the demon 
who had granted her a fallacious and 
temporary assistance. 

Still later, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. lived Mother Shipton, whose 
fame spread through the whole king- 
dom; and multitudes of all ranks 
resorted to her for the removal of their 
doubts, and the knowledge of future 
contingencies. 

This premised, give me leave, Mr. 
Urban, to venture a conjecture on the 
figures engraved at page 401 of your 
last Number, on what I conceive to 
have been an ivory commemorative 
medal. The story of Friar Bacon’s 
celebrated brazen head is well known. 
It is said by tradition, that this head 
was framed by the philosopher for the 
most beneficent purposes. Had its 
utterance been properly attended to, 
the most happy results were to have 
been the consequence; nothing less 
than the fortification of this kingdom 
by an irrefragable surrounding barrier 
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of brass. The mystic figure, accord- 
ing to its original designation, in due 
time solemnly spoke; and distinctly, 
at three several intervals of time, ut- 
tered, in the most impressive tones, 
“Time is,” (which was the oppor- 
tunity appointed for making the re- 
quest) ‘‘ Time was,” and ‘‘ Time is 
past.” These preternatural voices be- 
ing heedlessly neglected by a servant 
in waiting, at the last terrible words 
the enchanted symbol fell to the 
ground, the intended beneficial project 
failed, and the head was instantly 
shivered into a thousand fragments. 
The middle figure in the drawing, and 
which indeed seems composed of in- 
animate materials, I conceive repre- 
sents this mysterious head. The per- 
son immediately in front is Friar Ba- 
con. The personage on his right, I 
conjecture, may be Albertus Magnus, 
rather than Dr. Faustus, as your cor- 
respondent supposes ; he being more 
a contemporary, as appears from the 
adjoined memorials, with the English 
philosopher. The three necromantic 
worthies seem deeply engaged in the 
construction and design of the brazen 
head. Whom the female figure on 
the left denotes, I am at a loss to con- 
jecture. Anachronism forbids us to 
suppose it to represent Mother Shipton, 
or even the Maid of Orleans. Some 
of your correspondents, more deeply 
versed in ‘‘ legendary lore,”’ may, per- 
haps, deign further to elucidate in 
your pages this popular and youth-in- 
teresting incident of the “‘ oldentime.” 


Omicron. 
—— 


Talaton, near 
Honiton, Nov. 8, 

PERMIT me to offer some addition- 
al particulars in reply to the queries 
respecting the family of Huyshe, con- 
tained in the letter from Mr. Edward 
Protheroe, M.P., p. 305, to whose 
acuteness and indefatigable industry 
they are indebted for the recovery of 
several particulars of their history. 

Two of its members may interest 
others besides the genealogist and the 
herald. Alexander, who stands se- 
cond in Bishop Walton’s acknow- 
ledgments for assistance in his Poly- 
glott (see Todd’s Memoirs of Walton, 
i. p. 269); and Richard, founder of the 
hospital at Taunton. 

I have ascertained the descent of 
Alexander, by means of the MSS. of 
Mr, Palmer of Fairfield, from which 


Mr. UrsBan, 
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his descendant, the late Sir John Ac- 
land, permitted me to take copies. He 
was son of John Huyshe of Wells, 
and grandson of William Huyshe, 
who was living at Doniford in 1542, 
by Johanna daughter of John Syden- 
ham, his second wife. By the old fa- 
mily pedigree, and the entries in the 
Heralds’ Office, it appears that this 
William and James Huyshe of Lon- 
don (the father of Rowland), were 
sons of John Huyshe of Doniford, 
whom Mr. Palmer states to have been 
living in the 6th of Hen. VIII. and 
Grace daughter of Richard Walrond 
of Bovy. 

With respect to Richard, I have to 
request the assistance of your Corre- 
spondents, to perform a task which 
has been very fairly laid upon me, as 
representative of Rowland Huyshe of 
Sand, whom he appoints one of his 
executors, by my co-trustees. They 
require his pedigree, as necessary to 
decide the claims of kindred for five 
scholarships which he founded for 
either University. The whole that 1 
have been able to ascertain, is that the 
above-named John Huyshe of Doni- 
ford had a brother called Thomas, 
“‘from whom,” the old family pedi- 
gree says, “‘do descend the Huyshes 
of Tetton in parish of Kingston, and 
thos other Huyshes about Taunton ; 
and so Richard Huyshe, esq. who 
lyith buried in Tawton.”” His monu- 
ment in Magdalen Church says that 
he was born in Taunton, and died 23 
Feb. 1615. He was of New Inn in 
1589; and his will, dated a few weeks 
(30 Jan. 1615, and proved in Prerog. 
Court, Canterbury, 12 June, 1616,) 
before his death, describes him of the 
precinct. of the Blackfriars, London, 
where the property lies that he gave 
for the maintenance of his hospital 
and his scholarships, and where a 
court now bears his name. The re- 
gisters of the two parishes in Taun- 
ton, and those of Kingston, have been 
searched in vain to make out the de- 
scent of Richard from Thomas and his 
wife Joan. Any information that may 
tend to elucidate it will be gratefully 
received. 

The arms over the hospital quarter 
Huyshe with Avenell alias Richards. 

Some of the descendants of this 
Thomas Huyshe, I believe, were those 
Huishes resident at Nottingham. In 
1762 Mark Huish of that town writes 
that his grandfather was Robert Huish, 
who lived and died at Taunton, and 


who was descended from Richard 
Huyshe, merchant in London, who 
lies buried at Taunton, and endowed 
the hospital in that town. According 
to family tradition, one of the family 
was implicated in Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion, and fied the county to escape 
from Jeffreys’s cruelty, and settled at 
Nottingham. 


Yours, &c. Francis HuysuHe. 





_ Mr. Wrtt1am Horton Ltoyp sug- 
gests that the seventh quartering in 
the shield (p. 305) is the coat of Bur- 
nell of Cocktree,—Argent, a chevron 
Ermines between three barnacles Sa- 
ble. In the list of families extinct or 
removed, in Lysons’s Devonshire, p. 
clxii. it is mentioned that the heiress 
of Burnell married Wike, and a co- 
heiress of Wike of Bindon married 
Barry of Winscot (p. clxxxv). 


Mr. Ursan, Colsterworth, Dec. 12. 

IN your Number for Nov. p. 416, 
there is a long and laboured article to 
show that the translation and gene- 
rally understood meaning of the Acts 
of the Apostles, xvii. 11, is not the 
correct one. But surely, without go- 
ing into any Greek criticism upon the 
passage, it is perfectly plain by a re- 
ference to the fourth verse, that the 
writer is describing the different ef- 
fects produced by the preaching of St. 
Paul in two different places and syna- 
gogues ; and he compares more parti- 
cularly its effects upon the Jews. At 
Thessalonica some of the Jews believed ; 
at Bercea many of the Jews believed, 
because they were more noble or inge- 
nuous than those of Thessalonica. The 
effect of his. preaching upon the Greeks 
in the two places, is represented to be 
much the same, if verse 4, and verses 
11, 12, refer to the same place, ‘ Thes- 
salonica.’ Then the writer of the Acts 
first relates, that after three days 
preaching, some of the Jews believed, 
and then that many of the Jews be- 
lieved ; and after having told us of a 


great multitude of devout Greeks and , 


honourable women having believed, he 
repeats the information in the 12th 
verse, only reversing the proportion. 
First itwould be ‘amultitude of Greeks, 
and not a few women ;’ then ‘many 
honourable women, and of men not a 
few.’ The natural antecedent to the 
relative ‘these’ in the 11th verse, is 
‘ the Jews,’ in the 10th verse, and un- 
questionably the English version is 
correct. 
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Plympton St. Mary, 
ec. 6. 

IN your Magazine for June 1829, 
(vol. xcrx. i. 512) was published an 
account of the Church and Monuments 
at Plympton Saint Mary, Devonshire. 
My attention has been for some time 
directed to the history of that Church; 
and, from my constant residence in 
the parish, 1 have an opportunity of 
obtaining information upon some 
points: which the author of that letter 
has not noticed. Therefore, without 
the least disparagement of his re- 
searches, which are to be highly com- 
mended, I beg to offer some additional 
remarks ‘upon the ‘same subject. 

The Church of Plympton St. Mary, 
which stands in the cemetery of the 
adjacent priory, is a fine specimen of 
perpendicular’ English architecture, 
between the periods of 1350 and 1450. 
It is generally uniform, though there 
are some vestiges about -it of a. much 
earlier date. The buttresses at the 
eastern end of. the chancel are early 
English ‘of about 1220, and a piscina 
in the south-east wall of the exterior 
north aile, called the Strodes’ aile, is of 
about 1300. The church consists of a 
nave and chancel, two. ailes on each 
side, and a tower at the western ex- 
tremity of the nave. The nave opens 
into a north and south aile, of the 
same length, through. seven pointed 
arches on each side, supported by 
piers composed of four shafts, two 
fifths engaged, having. a fillet ‘and 
hollow, half as large as the shafts be- 
tween them. Each of these ailes 
opens into an exterior aile through 
three pointed arches, supported by 
piers similar to those already de- 
scribed. All the arches have reversed 
ogee mouldings. The nave formerly 
opened into the tower through a lofty 
pointed arch, which is filled up with 
a thin partition. The dimensions of 
the edifice being much larger than the 
generality of country churches, I give 
them as follow. ‘The whole length of 
the interior is 147 feet; the whole 
width 90 feet. 


Mr. Ursan, 


Length. Width. 
: i i 
NMorhene . ; . 16... 2s 
South aile . . . 105 .. 186 
Chancel eek er 
TOE og, Shake (RO ee 
Exterior north aile 549 . 164 
Exterior south aile 60 . . 17-4 

Gent. Mac. Decemler, 1831. 
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The roofs being all parallel, and the 
length being considerably greater than 
the width, the term aile appears to be 
more appropriate than that of a “ tran- 
sept ;” therefore, by way of distinc- 
tion, I have said exterior ailes. The 
author of the letter alluded to, ob- 
serves that ‘‘the Strodes’ aile, evi- 
dently an addition, was erected by 
one of the Strodes of Newnham.” 

The Strode family is decidedly the 
oldest extant in this parish ;—their 
early and highly respectable descent 
may be seen in Prince’s ‘‘ Worthies of 
Devon,” as well as in ancient family 
records; but it seems that the aile in 
question was not built by them.* I 
have. been favoured with a sight of the 
will of Richard Strode, esq. of Newn- 
ham, dated 1462, in which he desires 
to be buried in the Church of the 
Bleseed Mary of Plympton,” in Gilda 
Se Katerine ;”” by which it may be 
inferred that this aile was erected by 
some Company or Gild of Trade, and, 
judging from parts of the architecture, 
at a much earlier. period than that in 
which he-lived: besides, he ordered a 
window: of Roborough stone to be 
made, ‘‘ de novo,” in the north-east 
corner of this ‘‘ Gilda S Katerine,” 
which.window he dedicated to St. 
Sidwell: he also desired a new tomb 
to be made there, in an arch in the 
wall, under the window. The lower 
part of this tomb has been concealed 
under ground,-in consequence of the 
pavement of this aile having been 
raised to a level with the floor of the 
Church. 1 have lately had the earth 
removed from it, and a step has been 
made-down to the base. In doing 
this, thirteen full-length figures, in 
canopied niches, have been brought 
to light. That in the centre is‘a re- 
presentation of the Trinity; the Fa- 
ther, with the cross before him, and 
the Dove above it, are nearly perfect. 





* It is probable that this aisle was ap- 
propriated to the Strode family at the time 
of the Reformation, when the Gilds ceased 
to bear the name of saints,—or it may have 
been so called, in consequence of their hav- 
ing buried in it for many years; and al- 
though the family have long discontinued to 
occupy a seat there, one still remains, bear- 
ing the armorial escutcheons of Strode on 
its oaken panels, which belongs toOld Newn- 
ham, though by a private arrangement it 
has been exchanged, pro tempore, to accom- 
modate the tenant. 
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Of the twelve other figures, the first, 
third, seventh, ninth, and eleventh, 
are monks, each holding a rosary, and 
having their heads covered with their 
cowls. The second, third, eighth, 
and tenth, are saints,—St. Paul with 
his sword; St. Katherine, with her 
book, sword, and wheel; St. Mary 
with the holy Infant and a lily; and 
St. John the Evangelist with a winged 
serpent rising froma cup. The fifth 
figure, placed as it were at the right 
hand of the Godhead, displays an open 
book, and from his shaven’ head, ap- 
pears to be a priest; he may perhaps 
be regarded as a representation of the 
cantarist placed to sing masses at this 
spot; as may the monks as the occu- 
pants of the neighbouring monastery. 
—On clearing away the plaster and 
whitewash, we find that the figures 
in the side niches which your former 
Correspondent described as ‘‘ monks,” 
are two of the four Evangelists, the 
other two having been buried. That 
your readers may form some idea of 
the character of the tomb, I have sent 
you a sketch of it, upon a scale of 
half an inch to a foot. I have added an 
extract from the above-mentioned will, 
having the kind permission of George 
Strode, esq. the present worthy repre- 
sentative of the family, to do so. Itisa 
very interesting document, clearly elu- 
cidating the doubt expressed by your 
Correspondent as to whose memory 
the tomb was erected; and it shows 
the style of window of that period, and 
the materials then in use. According 
to the instructions in the will, the 
tomb is made of Beer* stone, and the 
window is of Roborough granite. 


Richard Strode, Esq. his Will, 
12th Oct. 1464. 

**In Deinom. Amen. Ego Ric’us Strode, 
Armiger, x1™° die mensis Octobris anno 
D’ni millessimo cccc™? sexagesimo quarto, 
condo testamentum meum in hune modum. 
In primis lego a’i’am mea’ Deo om’ ipotenti, 
Corpus meu’ ad sepeliend’ in eccl’ia beate 
Marie de Plympton in Gilda S’te Katerine 
ib’m juxta cornu altaris in boreali parte co- 
ram imagine’ S’te Katerine. Item, volo q@ 
habend’m unum ydonew’ et houestum Sa- 
cerdotem celebrantem et orantem pro a’i’ab’s 


* This stone resembles Portland stone; 
it rises in similar blocks. ‘* This stratum 
of freestone is found generally to occur un- 
der all the chalk cliffs from Branscombe to 
Lyme Regis in Dorsetshire.” (Vancouver's 
Survey of Devon.) 


Will of Richard Strode, Esq. 1464. 
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patris mei, matris mee, et Margarete uxoris 
mee, ac Joh’is Strode filii mei et aliorum li- 
beror’ meor’ et amicor,’ per unu’ annw’ du- 
ratur, in Gilda p’dicta. Item lego Gilde 
S’te Katerine xiid..........+0.+. Item lego ad 
Iumen be’ Marie ib’m arden’ coram ymagine’” 
xiid.............Ltem volo q’d heredes mei vel 
executores mei faciant una’ nova’ crucem 
juxta parvam portam vocat’ Porstern yate 
ib’m in viridi loco in honore’ D’ni n’ri Jh’u 
Xri. et cruxt illa sic facta vocat’ Crux R’c’i 
Strode de Nywenh’m, Armig’..........+. Item 
volo q’d ffeofati mei, heredes mei, vel exe- 
cutores mei, faciant de novo unam novam 
fenestram de Rowburghstone in Gilda S’te 
Katerine in boreali et orientali parte cornu 
altaris ib’m in honore’ S’te Sativole virginis, 
et unum vitrum ib’m de vita S’te Sativole 
virginis cum armis meis ib’m infixis in op- 
timo modo. Item volo habere subter ean- 
d’in fenestr’m quand’m tumbam sub arcu 
claus’ in pariete ib’m fact’ de petra vecat’ 
vulgariter Bere Stone vel alias de petra vul- 
gariter vocat’ Rowburgh Stone, et supra 
hanc tumbam unam petram de marbill in 
picturA cum armis meis ad quodl’t cornu 
ejusdem petre, cum istis verbis scriptis in- 
sculptis, videl’t, Pic facet W'e’us Strode 
de WPpwenh’m, Armig’; et in inferiore 
parte dicte vitrie finestre meipsum armatum 
cum tunica armor’ de armis meis mecu’q’ 
meos sex filios, et versus me Margareta’ que 
fuit uxor mea et filia Henrivi ffertescu, ar- 
mig’r’, armata’ sive vestita’ cum tunica armo- 
rum patris ejusdem Margarete, cum suis 
tribus filiabus in eadem fenestra....s..... 
Item lego d’no Mychett curato p’och xiid. 
sesseseeeDat die et anno sup’dat’.” 

The tower of the Church is a beau- 
tiful object in the picturesque scenery 
around; the height of it is 108 feet. 
At each corner are two square but- 
tresses of three stages, with plain 
set-offs ; the upper stages have trian- 
gular heads crocketed, terminating on 
an octagonal embattled turret, with a 
bold crocketed pinnacle, which rises 
about 25 feet above the battlements of 
the tower. There are six mellow- 
toned bells: the tenor is said to be 
6000 lbs. weight: the inscription on it 
is, M: MARIE : STRODE : THE: FOVN- 
DER: OF: THI: SBELL: ANNO: DOMINI 
1614 .G@p. 





+ There are no remains of this cross; 
and I am sorry to say that the painted glass 
in this wiudow has fallen a sacrifice to the 
ravages of time. In‘ other’ parts of the 
Church a few specimens of painted glass re- 
main, which have been cleaned and care- 
fully replaced in the windows recently re- 
paired. Eleven have been restored with gra- 
nite mullions, and the original mouldings 
strictly adhered to. 
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The buttresses on the southern side 
of the Church are of three stages with 
plain set-offs, and have octagonal em- 
battled turrets, empanelled, with tre- 
foil heads, surmounted with crocketed 
pinnacles. The base mouldings con- 
sist of two tablets, an ogee and hol- 
low, and plain slope. 

The south porch is 12 feet square, 
and is under a neat tower, having two 
rooms, one over the other, above the 
porch. On the exterior are three 
niches, the upper one containing an 
emblem of the Trinity, like that al- 
ready described; the figures in those 
beneath represent the Annunciation, 
the angel Gabriel occupying that on 
the left, and the Virgin the other. 
Over the entrance, on a granite stoae, 
is the crest of the Strode family ; the 
tree, and a part of the wreath and hel- 
met, may still be distinguished, al- 
though it is much worn. The groin- 
ing of the ceiling of this porch is of 
Roborough stone ; it is peculiar, as it 
forms a double square ; the design and 
workmanship are very good, the ribs 
spring from demi-angels holding plain 
shields. , 

I would mention one more point, 
perhaps too vaguely noticed by your 
Correspondent. He says, “‘ the font is 
octangular, with the usual Gothic or- 
naments.”” It is a very neat octago- 
nal font of solid granite,- four feet 
high, standing upon a wide octagonal 
step one foot deep: each face of the 
upper part is one foot square, orna- 
mented with quatrefoils and plain 
shields in the middle. The shaft is 
slender, octagonal, panelled, with tre- 
foil heads. 

In the south-east wall of the chan- 
cel are three stalls or sedilia; that on 
the west is a foot lower than the other 
two ; they have narrow pointed arches 
cinquefoiled, slender octagonal shafts 
with plain bands for capitals; the 
whole surmounted with a plain hori- 
zontal dripstone. In the corner to 
the east of these is a piscina, with ogee 
canopy, cinquefoiled, and a dripstone 
terminating with a neat finial of four 
leaves reversed. 

As your Correspondent has entered 
so much into detail in other respects, 
I shall conclude with these particu- 
lars.—About 25 years ago, an ancient 
stone pulpit, panelled and carved, 
stood in the nave; it was affixed to 
the second pier from the chancel, on 
the north side. Spiral stone steps led 


up to it, and it stood upon a stone 
pedestal. At that time the Church 
Was new seated, and it was thought 
necessary to alter the position of the 
pulpit, which was taken down, broken 
to pieces, and put under the sleepers of 
the flooring of the new pews! A plain 
painted deal one now stands in the 
nave, somewhat nearer the chancel. 
So much for leaving the repairs of 
Churches to the management of 
churchwardens, whose _ irreparable 
mischief among some of the most in- 
teresting features of our sacred edi- 
fices, we have daily reason to deplore! 
I have much satisfaction in stating, 
that owing to the judicious exertions 
of the respected Archdeacon of Totnes 
(Mr. Fronde), a considerable improve- 
ment is manifest in most of the 
churches of this district ; and it is to 
be hoped that a different tone of feel- 
ing has been given to some of those 
who may be intrusted with future re- 
pairs. Yet it is to be feared, that in 
the annual changes of these officers, 
very few of them are capable of the 
undertaking ; therefore might it not 
be advisable to appoint some person 
of experience and judgment to super- 
intend a certain number of churches 
in a district, for the purpose of better 
carrying into effect the orders of the 
Rural Dean (where one is nominated), 
or to direct the repairs and alterations 
to be done in a proper manner ? 
Yours, &c. Wiit1am I. Copparp. 


~~ &—- 


CONTINENTAL SKETCHES AND REMI- 
NISCENCES, 


‘Tl SHALL rest to-morrow,” said 
I, with a feeling of complacency, as 
the Diligence rolled into the inn-yard, 
on a Saturday evening; and what a 
sweet interlude is the Sabbath to a 
weary traveller after the fatigues of 
the previous week! Gentle reader, if 
you have never crossed the straits of 
Dover, do not suppose that the occu- 
pation of the tourist is nothing but 
one round of diversified pleasure and 
excitement; on the contrary, like 
everything else, travelling has its own 
peculiar cares and crosses, and among 
the rest that of fatigue comes in for 
its share; for myself, I may say I 
never scarcely knew what fatigue, 
that is, real, thorough fatigue, was, 
till I was fairly engaged in my Con- 
tinental rambles. Regarding, then, 
the Sabbath merely as a season of re-. 
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pose from bodily exertion, there is 
something soothing and refreshing in 
its hallowed hours. In the morning, 
the peal of early bells (and what a full, 
solemn, softened sound some of these 
Continental bells emit), the absence 
in some degree of the usual bustle of 
business, and the more respectable 
dress of the people, announce to the 
stranger the recurrence of the sacred 
time which the Creator has appointed 
for his intelligent creature to rest 
from his labour, and appropriate to 
the contemplation of the most impor- 
tant, impressive, and exalting sub- 
jects, Death, Deity, and Eternity. 
Though perhaps unable fully to share 
in the devotional exercises of the 
worshippers, still we think a stranger, 
if he do so with becoming feeling, 
may not find it either uninteresting or 
unprofitable to attend the public ordi- 
nances of religion, in the country of 
his temporary abode. He may derive 
instruction from the devout deport- 
ment, the earnest manner, and humble 
voice of imploring prayer, though 
perhaps he can neither join in the 
sentiment, nor approve of the object 
of the suppliant’s adoration; yet his 
heart may be melted into pity, and 
warmed with gratitude, that a kind, 
overruling Providence has cast his lot 
in a land enlightened by a purer 
creed. 

Next morning I went to the cathe- 
dral, and after service spent a short 
time in the cloisters, and among the 
tombs. Rude sculptured figures of 
warriors and mighty men of the olden 
time, long and brief inscriptions on 
the monuments, according to the real 
or supposed merits of the dead, and 
the fancy of survivors ; the usual gar- 
niture of the Cities of the Silent ; were 
all here to be met with. I was in- 
dulging in my reflecting mood, when 
my attention was attracted by a light 
footstep, passing gently along the mo- 
numental pavement. It was that of a 
female of respectable appearance, and 
dressed in deep mourning. She wore 
no bonnet, her head was simply co- 
vered with a cap of black lace, neatly 
and gracefully put on. She passed out 
into the churchyard, where the less 
noble dead repose in their last still 
slumber ; for man, earthworm as he 
is, if he live above his fellow-mortal, 
must also moulder among aristocratic 
dust, uncontaminated by the baser 
ashes of the commoner. The church- 
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yard, like those in Switzerland, pre- 
sented the usual brilliant display of 
gilded crosses, and complement of 
flowery festoons, on which as the 
noontide soon poured a flood of light, 
the gay glitter which shone around, 
while it contrasted strangely with the 
mournful purpose to which the ground 
was appropriated, seemed to imply 
that even in the cold grave, all the 
hopes of humanity, and the tender 
ties of friendship and love, do not for 
ever perish. I observed the mourner 
approach a grave, round which some 
flowers and evergreens had been re- 
cently planted; she knelt by it, gazed 
intently for some time on the green 
turf, and then a few tears dropped 
upon it: grief apparently was now in 
its second stage, its violence had spent 
itself, and though the wound was yet 
open, still it was healing kindly; the 
memory of the dead was embalming 
in the sorrowing but tranquil heart, 
for she betrayed no inward agony, 
and showed no wildness of gesture ; 
the stream was deep, and its flow was 
smooth. She dressed up the flowers 
and shrubs a little, then walked so- 
berly away, and as she passed the cor- 
ner of the cathedral, she took another 
farewell look of the resting-place of 
her friend. It was, I thought, a beau- 
tiful instance of placid resignation. 
In the afternoon I attended Divine 
Service in a French Protestant church, 
where the simple ceremonial, with 
the unaffected earnest manner of the 
preacher, formed a striking contrast 
to the laboured effect of the Romish 
ritual. He chose his text from that 
exquisite passage of Holy Writ, usually 
styled the beatitudes, in the 5th chap- 
ter of St. Matthew. The words were, 
Heureux ceux qui pleurent, car ils se- 
ront consolés. He illustrated his sub- 
ject with perspicuity and elegance, and 
I observed more than one eye wet with 
the dew of heaven, for no tear is like 
the tear that flows from repentant 
feeling for the past, or anticipation of 
amendment for the future; or even 
though it be, and alas! but too often 
it may be nothing more, the effect of 
mere transient emotion, still it is, as 
the poet has beautifully expressed it, 
the tear 
** of soul-felt penitence, 

Of guiltless joy, that guilt can never know.” 

At the dismissal of the congrega- 
tion, there took place the usual inter- 
change of recognition, the smile of 
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welcome, and words of kind inquiry 
passed from friend to friend; heart 
met heart in the mutual embrace. 
These are beautiful remains of the 
soul’s original moral glory,—they are 
the odour of the wild flowers that 
garnish the still noble ruin. It is at 
such a scene as this that the lonely 
traveller is more sensible of his soli- 
tude. No one welcomes him; he 
meets the cold suspicious glance of 
his own sex, and the tender look of 
curious woman. He stands apart from 
the happy assemblage, and shares not 
their sympathies. Yet the scene may 
remind him of another temple in ano- 
ther land, where he was wont to wor- 
ship, in company with those near and 
dear to him, where the hand of friend- 
ship was extended to him, and he 
shared the kindnesses of early and old 
acquaintanceship. Solitary though he 
may be, his situation is not without its 
peculiar advantages; if he partake not 
of the attentions, he is free from the 
incumbrances of home, its society does 
not distract him, and he has no excuse 
for flying from his own thoughts; if 
ever he reflect at all, now he is most 
particularly well situated for reflec- 
tion ; for, separated from all around, 
he can retire to the solitude of his 
chamber, indulge in retrospective and 
salutary thought, and ponder on his 
last journey through “‘ the dark valley 
of the shadow of death.” 

On the following morning I went 
to see a private collection of sculpture. 
The building which contained it re- 
sembled a Grecian temple, and was 
situated with much propriety in the 
middle of a shrubbery. Among the 
pieces was a chef-d’euvre placed in 
the centre of the room, though I con- 
fess both the subject of it, and the 
artist’s name, have long since escaped 
my memory ; but I recollect that the 
collection was tasteful, both in sub- 
ject and arrangement, and that my 
curiosity was excited by observing a 
bust at the end of the apartment, over 
which a black veil of crape was thrown. 
On inquiry I learnt it was that of the 


, late proprietor of the whole, recently 


deceased. Associated with this so- 
lemn event, the white marble image 
of the dead shining through its dark- 
coloured cover, produced an impres- 
sive effect. It spoke deeply to the 
heart of the vanity of earth’s attach- 
ments. ‘‘Man walketh in a vain 
show.” The bust was evidently that 
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of a man of mind, so far as one can 
judge from external appearance; the 
brow was high and commanding, and 
the expression of the countenance re- 
plete with thought; but where were 
all his thoughts now,—his refined 
connoisseurship, his intellectual polish 
and acumen? He had left all, and for 
ever; and this little temple of taste, 
while it told that its owner had pos- 
sessed wealth and elegance, the so- 
ciety of the rich, the polite, and the 
learned, the things that make life de- 
sirable, told also that he was dead. 
«« Man giveth up the ghost, and where 
is he?”’—‘“‘In that day his thoughts 


perish.” 
** Nostra vanescit tenues in auras 
Vita.” * 
Clifton. J.S.M. 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 25. 


IF you think the inclosed, which is 
a transcript of a Letter from a relation 
of mine, who is a Captain in the army, 
worth a place in your widely-read 
Publication, it is much at your ser- 
vice. A Constant Reaper. 





Malta, 28 Sept. 1831. 

My prar Uncie,—I arrived here 
five months ago. The hot weather is 
now almost gone for this year, and I 
believe this season has been the most 
oppressive of any known for many 
years. I told you of my excursion 
into the crater of Mount Vesuvius. 
I have now the satisfaction to inform 
you that during my stay in Sicily last 
April for 16 days, 1 also gained the 
highest point of Mount Etna. In the 
city of Catania, the weather was so 
hot as to make it imprudent to go out 
in the day-time. One afternoon I set 
out for the village of Nicolosi, and 
after travelling over a sea of lava, ar- 
rived there at sun-set, and having 
slept a couple of hours, was called at 
a quarter past nine at night, it being 
then pitch dark, to proceed for the 
summit, a guide with a lantern show- 
ing the way; and after passing over 
vast tracts of lava, we reached what 
is called the Woody region about half- 
past 12. Not a human being lives 
here, indeed not a house of any kind 
is to be seen nearer to the mountain 
than Nicolosi; but there is a small 
Tuinous hut built of stone (through 
which the bleak winds whistle), and 
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I believe, raised by goatherds for 
shelter during the day; and here I 
was glad to sit down for half an hour, 
and take something to eat and drink. 
The object in travelling by night is to 
be on the summit by sun-rise. The 
ascent is 18 English miles; in some 
parts very steep and very laborious, 
as one has to walk for about four 
miles over frozen snow, which takes 
two hours and a half to accomplish. 
Having passed the snow, the ground 
becomes soft and yielding, into which 
the foot sinks over the ankles; and 
the cold is so severe that persons, even 
in Midsummer, have been known to 
lose the use of some of their limbs. 
However, at a quarter before five in 
the morning, I got to the top, and in 
about fifteen minutes the sun rose, 
and my object was gained. It was a 
a clear bright morning, and conse- 
quently I had as splendid a view as 
the Emperor Adrian and Plato (who, 
we are told, visited this crater at sun- 
rise,) could have enjoyed. I got back 
to Nicolosi about 11. 

While writing of volcanos, I must 
inform you of an extraordinary one, 
which I recently went from hence to 
visit, and which had risen up from 
the bed of the sea about three months 
previously. The sea was known, prior 
to this event, to be 140 fathoms deep, 
and the island itself was about 200 
feet above the level of the sea when I 
visited it about six weeks since, mak- 
ing together 1040 feet from the bot- 
tom of the ocean. It is situated be- 
tween Africa and Sicily, and must 
have sprung up in the course of a 
few hours, as ships are constantly 
passing, and it was instantly noticed. 
It was not very active when I landed 
on it, but a few days before, it was 
seen to throw up fire, lava, and dense 
smoke, to the height of 1000 feet, 
which fell down in streams somewhat 
like the overflowing water of a foun- 
tain’s vase. It is thought it must soon 
disappear, as it has almost ceased to 
work or throw up matter, and the 
waves beating on it, easily wash away 
the soft pulverized stuff of which it 
appears to be wholly composed. It 
may be driven out of sight, but when 
under the surface of the water, it can- 
not be much more reduced, and will 
remain a dangerous obstacle in the 
way of ships. 

Weare in expectation of the cholera 
reaching our lonely isles, and great 


fear is entertained, that if it does, the 
poor starving and wretched beings 
who compose the great majority of 
the population, must fall victims to it. 
The strictest precautions are, however, 
observed to ward it off; and the Go- 
vernment have it in contemplation to 
prohibit vessels that have recently left 
places visited by the dangerous ma- 
lady, from at all entering the ports. 

There is some rumour afloat of my 
regiment returning to England. [ 
shall not be sorry to quit this little 
dungeon, as I may fairly term it, if 
the large islands be, what I have heard 
they are, at best but gaols. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE following Letter was sent to a 
lady on occasion of a public hoax, 
performed on the credulity or incre- 
dulity of the lounging population at 
Brighton,—before Brighton had grown 
up to its present monstrous enormity. 
As it contains an entirely new history 
of the inventor of the long-renowned 
Bottle-conjuror, it is possible you may 
find it amusing. A. Bis 

Dear Mapam,—Were you sur- 
prised that the man who announced 
that he should walk on the sea from the 
East to the West Cliff at Brighton, and 
fixed the hour, never made his appear- 
ance ? And as he said no more on the 
subject, you conclude that his cynical 
gratification terminated in walking 
among the myriads which he had col- 
lected on the shores. The affair of 
the Bottle-conjuror is again revived, 
and you wish me to inform you of the 
history of a memorable person, who- 
ever he was, and who appears to be 
as little known as the illustrious Ju- 
nius. Foreigners have often pointed 
their sarcasms at us, for what they 
choose to imagine as an evidence of 
our popular credulity. Half a cen- 
tury has not sufficed to pass into ob- 
livion the folly of a single evening. 

This hoax, as we now call it, or 
bite as it was at the time, has been 
usually considered to have been one 
of the follies of certain noble humour- 
ists of the day; but to have practised 
the joke, they must have confederated 
with others of humbler rank. To re- 
move from themselves the grossness 
of the public offence, it was alleged 
that the whole had simply originated 
in a considerable wager, without any 
design to swindle the audience, who 
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it was imagined would not be nume- 
rous. But as the money taken at the 
door had been securely carried off, it 
was evident that some of the confede- 
rates had acted for a purpose more 
obvious than to gain a wager for a 
hare-brained Duke or Earl, in which 
they could little if at all participate. 

The real person with whom this 
trial of ludicrous curiosity originated, 
has never been ascertained, though 
strong suspicions rest on the witty 
Chesterfield, and a wild humourist, 
the Duke of Montagu, who married 
his mad Duchess under the character 
and in the costume of the Emperor of 
China. 

A few years after, when “ the over- 
flowing” and it may be added ‘‘ the 
brilliant audience,” (for the boxes and 
the stage were crowded with nobility 
as well as the house) could join in the 
laugh against themselves, the affair, 
then like a wasp which had lost its 
sting, could be safely played with, 
and a man was no longer in peril by 
making a public confession that he 
was the Bottle-Conjuror. 

Such an one appeared in a Captain 
Dudley Bradstreet, and should he not 
have been the actual Bottle-Conjuror, 
at least it would be difficult to find 
another who could urge equal claims. 

Captain Bradstreet was an Irish 
adventurer, not destitute of fortune 
and family, who in 1755 published 
his Autobiography in Dublin, a pe- 
riod not later than six years after the 
renowned feat. His subscribers in- 
clude many names of his distinguished 
countrymen; and there is an air of au- 
thenticity, for the names of his em- 
ployers are often introduced. 

In the free narrative of his reckless 
inventions, some incidents have a 
breadth rather suspicious, and some 
a warmth rather indelicate. He was 
a joyous spirit of the Liffy. In 1745, 
being then a crony of the Duke of 
Montagu, at a moment’s notice, he 
was urged to sally forth on a great 
and hazardous office,—it was no less 
than that of a spy in the enemy’s 
camp. The Captain passed over to 
the Pretender’s army at Derby, offer- 
ed his treacherous services, and by his 
sinister counsels and fictitious repre- 
sentations, was the real occasion of 
the Pretender’s unexpected and sud- 
den retreat. His statement will seem 
doubtful, if we trust other accounts, 
that the Pretender was the only one 
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in his council who persisted to ad- 
vance. Spies in the situation of our 
Captain often flatter themselves with 
a presumed success, which in reality 
happened by other means than their 
contrivances ; and then follow com- 
plaints of unrequited services, and 
finally of neglect, as does our present 
adventurer. 

What seems less unlikely is, his as- 
sertion at page 244, that he was the 
identical projector of the Bottle-Con- 
juror. For the accuracy of his narra- 
tive of that almost recent event, he 
appeals to some who were his assist- 
ants, and moreover to his own noto- 
riety, being universally reputed as that 
man in Ireland. To this egregious 
honour he seems to me to have sub- 
stantiated his claim, by furnishing 
more than one specimen of his inven- 
tive adroitness at raising popular delu- 
sions ;—schemes which, though more 
ingenious than the bolder incident, yet 
“‘the Bite’”’ being less preposterous, 
seem to have passed away with other 
fugitive occurrences. 

While the enraged audience were 
dismantling the theatre, and the mob 
rushing in, were making a bonfire of 
the ruins, Bradstreet and his two con- 
federates at supper were sharing the 
three hundred guineas, the produce of 
that evening’s entertainment. 

Elated by the unhappy success of 
this scheme, the audacious ingenuity 
of this singular projector raised up 
another, in which the same confede- 
rates would act no unwilling parts. 

It was to be supposed that the pub- 
lic credulity was quite extinct after 
the recent non-appearance ; but Brad- 
street knew how to touch the infir- 
mity of man; the passions are never 
extinct. He levelled his invention at 
the good citizens of London, and at 
once roused their two darling passions 
—politics and epicurism. 

Now, “all well-wishers to old Eng- 
land were invited by the newspapers 
to dinner at the Ship in Chancery- 
lane, and at Old Lebeck in the Strand.’’ 
The bills of fare for inspection, and 
the dinner tickets for sale, were left 
at the taverns. A crown a-head was 
the amazing low price, including “as 
much wine as should be called for,’’ 
at this city-feast. 

People at first were chary,—no pur- 
chasers of tickets! Frequent adver- 
tisements induced some curious souls 
to steal to the taverns; they witness- 
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ed magnificent preparations, and con- 
ned the delicious columns of the carte. 
They learned that the King’s cabinet- 
maker was employed for the decora- 
tions of the apartments ; the Prince of 
Wales’s wine-merchant was the pur- 
veyor of the wines; and the famous 
cook of Count Munich presided, and 
actually furnished the bills of fare. 

The inquirers into the object of the 
meeting received their usual answer, 
“that at that dinner they would learn 
who is to rule the roast.”’ 

The confederates divided themselves 
about town, and insinuated themselves 
into public meetings in the country ; 
coffee-houses debated, and families 
quarrelled. All cautious reckoners 
proved that the five shillings’ banquet 
Was ruinous to its providers. But 
then the rumour ran that ‘‘ there was 
a great deal more meant by it than the 
public knew.”’. Another report spread 
that ‘“‘honest men had been too long 
kept from shuffling the cards, because 
they would turn out the knaves from 
the kings.”” It was now generally 
understood that ‘‘all the business of 
the nation was to be settled at the 
dinner, which the Lord of Oxford well 
knew.” 

The awful Wednesday now ap- 
proached. Persons inquired of their 
friends whether they meant to get a 
dinner-ticket? No one confessed! 
Their curiosity was now famished,— 
the bait was to their taste,—they had 
faith in Count Munich’s cook, and the 
dinner-tickets were more and more in 
request, though it was observed that 
persons mostly called in the dusk of 
the evening, wary and secretly. 

Late in the night preceding the din- 
ner, the confederates discharged the 
servants they had hired, and paid 
them liberally from the produce of 
1736 crowns. Moreover they got two 
quart bottles, and into the mouths of 
each they stuck two pantomimic fi- 
gures, men in miniature, which show- 
ed to the eyes of all how it was possi- 
ble that some men might be crammed 
into quarts. These two personages 
were fastened on the doors of each ta- 
vern, and in large capitals in chalk, a 
label from their lips informed the 
holders of the dinner-tickets, ‘« You 
are all bottled, by G—!” 

On the morning—but who shall 
describe the merriment of the town, 
and the consternation of those who 
had whetted their appetites during the 
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whole week, watching the busy pre- 
parations up to the last day ?—the 
doors and windows closed, nothing 
remained but the tiny criminals nod- 
ding from the two quart bottles. 

** | forgive the Bottle-Conjuror,” said 
one, ‘‘though this be the second time 
that he has bit me,—twitted as I have 
been for having gone to the Haymar- 
ket, I have now the satisfaction of 
deciding on the superior judgment of 
the other wiseacres, who, appealing 
to their dinner-tickets, assumed that 
there could be no imposition in a good 
dinner at a crown.” 

When the bubble was blown up, 
persons would quarrel about the 
shades of their sagacity,—the ifs and 
the buts of their qualified opinions. 
‘* A ticket-dinner”’ for some time con- 
tinued a term in vogue for a Bite; and 
we are further told, that many in Lon- 
don, on these and one or two minor 
delusions or disappointments, went 
from one extreme to another, which 
was to believe nothing they heard, but 
suspect deception in every thing. 

It might be a question to resolve, 
whether such a system, turning en- 
tirely on popular delusion, could be 
practised on the public of the present 
day? I would neither affirm nor deny 
the possibility. Some more recent 
instances might be cited, which exhi- 
bit the same prurient love of the 
wonderful. In 1749 the higher classes 
of society showed themselves as prone 
as the middle order in flocking to the 
first egregious hoax; .and not long 
after, the second proved not less suc- 
cessful, though practised on a graver 
and more calculating race, the citizens 
of London. 

Yet let us honestly vindicate an in- 
firmity bordering on a virtue. Cu- 
riosity after extraordinary or myste- 
rious circumstances, is a passion im- 
planted in man ; it is the germ of all 
knowledge. In the present case the 
people were laughed at. Yet, in fact, 
the people were more curious than 
credulous. Could any one suppose 
that a man should leap into a quart 
bottle ; or that a magnificent feast for 
a crown should be given to the public? 
No one believed these things possible ; 
but they felt an itching want to know 
how the parties were to extricate 
themselves from their dilemma. The 
impostor, however ingenious, did not 
find it so difficult to impose on the 
town as it might seem. Irish spirits 
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‘and dashing hardihood accomplished 


the feat twice !—‘‘ None but himself 


could be his parallel!” X. X. 
—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 25. 


Tue CuurcH or MANNINGFORD 
Bruce in Wiltshire is one of the few 
specimens existing in this country of 
churches erected shortly after the Con- 
quest. It is nevertheless the prevail- 
ing model of the small country churches 
in Normandy, and originally took its 
peculiar form from the Roman Basi- 
lice.* Thus it continued, with very 
little variation of plan, for about five 
hundred years from the time when 
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Now this will give an excellent idea 


of the Church before us. The body 
is in the form of an oblong. To 
the east of this is the chancel, nar- 
rower than the body, with a circular 
termination or apsis.¢ There are traces 
of a doorway in the north wall, but it 





* Around the forum at Rome, and at the 
principal stations in the provinces, were 
built spacious halls, called Basilice, where 
the courts of justice might sit, and other 
public business might be transacted. The 
tribunal, which indeed was the chief part of 
the building, being the place in which the 
preetor sat, was of stone, and semicircular, 
(Vitruv. 5,1.) They were afterwards con- 
verted into Christian churches. (Ath. iv. 26.) 

tT ’Ais vel “A.}is, connexio, finis, lig- 
neus rote circulus. Lexicon. 

Gent. Mac. December, 1831. 
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Christianity was first introduced into 
France to any extent by the baptism 
of Clovis. contemporary writer, 
Gregory of Tours, has furnished us 
with a very accurate description of 
the then prevailing plan, which will 
apply to all churches of the class of 
which I am speaking, and among them 
to that of Manningford Bruce. De 
Caumont after him has thus described 
them: ‘‘ They were oblong, with a 
circular east end; and sometimes in 
the form of a cross; but this was only 
in the more sumptuous edifices.—The 
windows were round-headed; in short 
every part was an imitation more or 
less of the Roman architecture.” 


rewr_— 
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seems to have been transferred to the 
south, and a modern porch has been 
added to it. It was originally lighted 
by four windows only, narrow and 
round-headed, but widening in the 
inside, so as to double their exterior 
dimensions, which are not quite two 
feet: two were in the body and two 
in the chancel. A pointed window, 
with the mullion and tracery, has 
been inserted in the place of the ori- 
ginal one in the south wall of the 
body, and another in the south wall 
of the chancel. A pointed window has 
also been inserted in the west end of 
the Church. They must be nearly 
250 years later than the others. 

I could discover no Norman orna- 
ments of any kind, and the rectangu- 
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lar piers, which support the circular 
arch between the body and the chan- 
cel, are surmounted by the simplest 
of mouldings. The timbers of the roof 
were open to the Church, till within 
the last thirty years; but they are now 
concealed by a flat unornamented ceil- 
ing, which materially increases the 
comfort of the Church, without greatly 
interfering with its general character ; 
yet still the antiquary must lament, as 
in the transepts of Winchester, that he 
is shut out from a view of the timbers 
and beams, which have stood for so 
many ages. The wall is of rubble, 
with cerners of square stone; over 
the west end is a modern belfry of 
wood. 

The dimensions, taken externally, 
are as follow. The nave; length, 40 
feet 4 inches; breadth, 25 ft. 3 in. ; 
height, 18 ft. 6 in. The chancel; 
length, 25 ft. 5 in. ; breadth, 22 ft. 7 
in.; height, 15 ft. The total length 
is 65 feet 9 inches. 

I have been so far particular in my 
description of this Church, as it may 
be esteemed rather a rarity in Eng- 
land, and because all of this class so 
closely resembie each other, that one 
may suffice for the whole. Checken- 
den Church in Oxfordshire, and Past- 
lip in Gloucestershire, are of this pe- 
riod, or rather later, as may be reason- 
ably inferred from the Norman orna- 
ments carved on the doorways. 

In Manningford Church, at the end 
of the chancel, there is a curious mo- 
nument to the memory of Mrs. Lane, 
who materially assisted in the escape 
of Charles II. after the battle of Wor- 
cester.* H. 

—_—o— 
Mr. Ursan, Dee. 5. 

I KNOW not how far I am justified 
by fact, in saying that in France a 
commission is appointed under the 
sanction of the Government, for the 
preservation of the national antiqui- 
ties of that country; but I recollect 
reading something to that effect in 
the periodical press: I have, how- 
ever, better authority in saying, that 
in the state of Hesse Darmstadt, the 
Ducal Board of Works was ordered by 
a proclamation of the Grand Duke in 
1818, to take under its protection the 





* If this has not been published, its com- 
sane would be esteemed a favour.-—— 
DIT. ; 
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national antiquities of the State.* In 
our own. country such treasures are 
either allowed to moulder under the 
hand of time, or fall a sacrifice to the 
ignorance of any mercenary proprie- 
tor. Within a few years what a cata- 
logue of dilapidated or destroyed build- 
ings of antiquity, has accumulated in 
your pages! In some instances, per- 
haps, the sacrifice might be palliated ; 
in others, it was needless and unne- 
cessary ; and only in the instances of 
Henry VI1.’s Chapel and Eltham Pa- 
lace, has the hand of the Government 
been raised to arrest the devastations 
of Time. 

The present letter is intended to 
bring into notice the precarious situa- 
tion of all that remains of that once 
celebrated residence Crosby Hall, near 
Bishopsgate-street, which is now ad- 
vertised to let upon a building or re- 
pairing lease. 

This once elegant building, the only 
considerable relic of the ancient domes- 
tic splendour of the Metropolis, has long 
been an object of interest, not only to 
those who regard it as one of the an- 
tiquities of London, but even to the 
casual spectator, who might be drawn 
by business or curiosity to visit it. 
Though the interior was seen under 
the disadvantages attendant on its 
conversion to a packer’s warehouse, 
and encumbered with floors set up for 
the convenience of the occupant, there 
were few, I add, even of the latter 
class of spectators who were not im- 
pressed with admiration at the beauty 
of its elaborately decorated ceiling.— 
To the tasteful architect, to the anti- 
quarian spectator, to any one capable 
of viewing its many beauties with a 
critical eye, it is a perfect treat. The 
ceiling of oak which covered this noble 
room, differed from the class to which 
Westminster, the Temple, Lambeth, 
and Gray’s-inn belong, in regard of the 
main timbers of the roof being con- 
cealed by an inner ceiling, whereas in 
those buildings the rafters and princi- 
pals were left naked, and being richly 
and tastefully decorated, showed what 
is seldom met with in modern archi- 
tecture, an union of the useful with 
the ornamental. I can shortly de- 
scribe it as a coved ceiling, the sec- 





* Essay on the Origin and Progress of 
Gothic Architecture, by Dr. George Moller, 
first architect to the Grand Duke of Hesse, 
&e. ; 
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tion showing the Pointed arch, struck 
from four centres, now known by 
the name of the Tudor arch. The sof- 
fit is made into panels with mould- 
ed styles, having bosses at the inter- 
sections, and again divided by ribs or 
bands, running both longitudinally 
and crossways into compartments or 
divisions; each division comprising 
four panels. At the intersections of 
these ribs are pendants of beautiful 
construction, every pendant forming 
the nucleus of four pointed arches, 
with pierced spandrils. These flying 
arches are merely decorative, but 
they gave the whole design somewhat 
the appearance of an open worked tim- 
ber roof, and at the same time varied 
the tasteless monotony which the ceil- 
ing would have possessed, if unaccom- 
panied by this or any sort of ornament; 
and I am inclined to think, from the 
excellent construction of such a ceil- 
ing as the present for the conveyance 
of sound, that the architect contem- 
plated the effect it would have, when 
on splendid banquets the minstrels’ 
gallery poured forth its full tide of 
melody. It would form an excellent 
model for a church ceiling, if the ar- 
chitects of the new churches would 
condescend to take lessons from anti- 
quity. 

In Mr. Allen’s Survey of London, 
vol. iii. p. 155, you will find a short 
notice of the present state of the Hall 
and its appendages. It is there said, 
that ‘‘ the late Duke of Norfolk occa- 
sionally visited Crosby Hall, and was 
so much pleased with the roof, that 
he employed an artist to make several 
drawings of the whole, and built his 
celebrated banqueting -room at Arun- 
del Castle precisely on the model, of 
mahogany.” This is, however, at va- 
riance with the description in Mr. 
Dallaway’s History of Arundel. It is 
there said, that ‘‘ the Duke had accu-. 
rate sections made of the celebrated 
roofs in the halls of Westminster, El- 
tham, and Crosby Place, London, for 
the purpose of composing from them a 
plan for this of Arundel, and (with 
certain deviations) that which was 
adopted resembles the last mentioned. 
It is entirely of timber frame, of Spa- 
nish chesnut, The corners at each 
termination are canted off, and thus 
describe a semi-octagon, a form cer- 
tainly not usual in any ancient ex- 
ample. The dimensions are 70 feet 


by 34, and 36 feet 6 inches to the cen-' 


Crosby Hall, London.—Malmesbury. 
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tre of the roof.” (Dallaway’s Rape of 
Arundel, p. 163.) 1 am inclined to 
give credit to the latter authority, and 
cannot help regretting the manifest 
want of taste which is shown in the 
alteration of the design. 

Mr. Allen goes on to say, that “‘ in 
the spring of 1816, the council-cham- 
ber was plundered of its beautiful ma- 
sonry by the proprietor, Strickland 
Freeman, esq. who removed it to his 
seat at Henley-upon-Thames, and 
there erected with the misused mate- 
rials a dairy!’ and this brings me back 
to what I set out with in the com- 
mencement of my letter, viz. the pro- 
bable destruction of the Hall. If the 
proprietor at the present time is the 
same as the despoiler of the council- 
chamber, I fear there is little chance 
of its preservation; for, of all the 
enemies of real antiquity, those are the 
greatest who are the patrons of mo- 
dern antiques. I trust, however, that 
this is not the fact ; and I hope further 
that some of your numerous Corre- 
spondents will suggest some plan which 
may save and preserve it. To destroy 
such a building would be an act of 
true Gothic barbarity; its preservation 
would be an honour to the age. We 
have a chartered Society of Antiqua- 
ries, a numerous and wealthy body ; 
can it do nothing for the preservation 
of an historical monument of such 
value as the present? Let us hope, 
Mr. Urban, that the feeling which has 
been excited in many instances in fa- 
vour of some of the most interesting 
of our national antiquities, will not 
lie dormant, when the existence of a 
relic of old times, so endeared by his- 
torical associations as well as intrin- 
sic merit, is in peril of termination. 

Yours, &c. E.1.C. 


—_@— ; 
Mr. Ursan, Malmesbury, Oct. 5. 


THE town of Malmesbury is situ- 
ated on a hill, surrounded, with the 
exception of a narrow neck of land, 
by two streams which form a junction 
at a short distance on the south side 
of the town. It is said to have been 
strongly fortified, and ‘“ almost inac- 
cessible, guarded by a steepe descent 
and double channell round about.” * 
During the contest between King Ste- 
phen and the Empress Maud, it was 
the seat of war; and in the civil wars 





ra Corbett’s Military Government of ; 
Gloucester, p. 91. ; 
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between Charles and his Parliament, 
was frequently taken and retaken by 
the opposing parties.* On the east 
side of the town there are still consi- 
derable remains of the ancient walls ; 
and in memorid hominum (to use an 
expression of Leland’s), the north- 
ern gate of the town was still stand- 
ing on the road leading to Cirences- 
ter and Oxford ; it was, however, de- 
stroyed in the year 1778, by those 
enemies of all good taste, certain com- 
missioners of turnpike roads, whose 
example has been recently followed by 
the tenants of the Rev. George Rushout 
Bowles, the lord of the manor, in the 
further destruction of parts of the 
walls, On all sides of the hill on 
which the town stands, is daily dis- 
covered a stratum of red earth inter- 
mixed with stones, bearing marks of 
the aetion of fire. In many places 
this stratum of red earth is buried 
under other strata, and in it from 
time to time have been discovered 
fragments of badly burned bricks. In 
a recent excavation of the site of the 
ancient wall, were discovered consi- 
derable quantities of these bricks; 
they were in general very much de- 
cayed ; but of one more perfect than 
the others I send you a drawing. 





The bricks were triangular, and per- 
forated, perhaps for the purpose of 
fastening, by means of pieces of wood, 
one brick to the other, in order to 
avoid the use of a cement; the sides 





* Corbett, supra, and Mey’s History of 
the Long Parliament, lib. 3, cap. 4, p. 72. 


Ancient Triangular Bricks.—Buttevant Abbey. 
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of the triangle are about 6 inches, 
the base 5% inches, and the thick- 
ness 34 inches. The brick is very 
imperfectly burned, and would no 
doubt, if exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere, soon become decom- 
posed. That these bricks are of great 
antiquity, cannot be doubted. The one 
of which I send you a drawing, was 
discovered at many feet from the sur- 
face, and under a bed of clay, appa- 
rently as hard as in a state of nature. 
The place where it was found bears 
the traditionary name of ‘‘ the King’s 
Wall.” B.C. T. 
—@o— 


Mr. Ugzan, Churchtown, 


co. Cork, Nov. 25. 


HAVING been delayed at Butte- 
vant on my way here, I availed my- 
self of the opportunity of visiting its 
ancient Abbey. Smith informs us, 
that it was an Abbey of Friars Minors 
founded by David de Barry, Lord 
Justice of Ireland, in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. who was buried there in a 
tomb in the choir opposite the high 
altar. This tomb was in existence, 
when Smith wrote his History of the 
County of Cork, 1749; but the fall of 
the tower in the centre has buried it, 
and almost every thing else in the 
nave, under the ruins. 

The most ancient of the inscriptions 
remaining, all of which are in raised 
letters, is low down in the wall of the 
nave on the left as you enter from the 
street. It is quite perfect, but my 
time only allowed me to decypher of 
its two lines, 


Pic jac’t Toh'es O’Ouilpng....arpent... 
gephinabananeen ee ae 


Near the east end is an altar tomb 
standing against the wall, with this. 
inscription, running in two lines, on 
three sides of it: 


**Redmond’s Barry cii matre et conjuge 
struxit 
Hunc tumulum Patri quem Dea Parca 
tulit.— 
Redmundus Johannis Barry de Lisgriffin 
et Kathelin Barry uxor ej’, me fieri feceru’t 
1612.” 


In the Virgin’s Chapel, a south 
transept, are a variety of memorials of 
past times and persons. In a niche is 
part of the rude representation of the 
Crucifixion. The arms of one of the 
knights of Kerry (Fitzgerald the Black 
Knight), on a shield Ermine a cross 
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saltire ; crest, a knight on horseback 
with an upraised sword. Below the 
shield a bird chained. 

On a small mural monument: 

** Hic jacet Evgenis O’Duling, et Kathe- 
lina Dod hoc fecit 1615.” 

On an altar tomb: 

‘*Hic jacet Johannes Garet, Bary de 
Kilmihel, et uxor ej’s, et phil’ [filius] Jo- 
hanis Bary et Elis Lombard hoc fecerunt 
a’o 1603.” 

On a similar tomb: 


*¢ Nicholas Jaco, Lombard’, et Eliza 
Barry ej’s uxor, me fieri fecerunt i° Marcij 
1619.” 


Near the Abbey is a lofty square 
tower, which, after centuries of use- 
lessness, is now incorporating into a 
Roman Catholic Chapel, that promises 
to be a very durable building. Pos- 
sibly it may form the belfry. 

In the street is a castle, modernised 
into a dwelling, called Lombard’s Cas- 
tle. 

About four miles from Churchtown, 
are the remains of Liscarrol Castle, 
the most extensive fortress of its day 
that I have seen. It is a parallelogram 
or oblong square, 120 feet long by 240 
wide, and 30 feet high, said to have 
been built in the reign of King John, 
which I do not believe. At each cor- 
ner is a circular tower, between two 
of which is a square one; and oppo- 
site to this, the main fortress, and 
only entrance. The state apartments 
here were handsomely finished with 
cut stone, particularly the Lady’s 
Bower, which has a kind of cornice 
running round it; there are short 
thick columns supporting the fire- 
place, which projects from the wall; 
adjoining is a small bed-room. Lis- 
carrol Castle is said to have once be- 
longed to the Barrys, and then passed 
to the Perceval family, from whom it 
was taken by the Irish rebels in 1642 ; 
and in their turn they were driven out 
of it by Sir Hardress Waller, in 1650. 

Six miles from Liscarrol is Loghort 
Castle, the residence of Lord Arden, 
when he visits his Irish estates. It is 
a square keep about 90 feet in height. 
The ground-floor is now the kitchen. 
The first floor was the armoury, and 
contained arms for 100 soldiers, which 
were removed and lost in the year 
1798. This is now the dining par- 
lour. Above this is the drawing- 
room. We then rise to the state bed- 
room : besides which there are six others. 


Liscarrol and Loghort Castles —Rock of Egmont. 
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From the battlements an extensive 
prospect is commanded. This castle 
was garrisoned by Sir Philip Perceval 
in the rebellion of 1641, but was taken 
through treachery by the Irish, and 
retaken also by Sir Hardress Waller 
in May 1650. 

Near Churchtown, on an eminence 
called the Rock of Egmont (and part 
of the estate of Perceval Lord Arden, 
the younger branch of the Egmont 
family), stands a curious stone-roofed 
building called the Old Barn. En- 
quiring of a neighbouring farmer, on 
my return, as to its name and when it 
was built, he said it was very old, and 
had been a barn and cider-press. I 
asked him, did he remember its being 
so used? No. Did he know any body 
who did? No; but he had heard an 
old woman say, that she had heard 
the children of one Mick Barry, who 
did live at Churchtown, state, that they 
had heard their father say he remem- 
bered it being a barn and cider-press; 
and this ¢raditionary information is all 
I could learn. The form of the build- 
ing is that of an -L, the entrance be- 
ingat -. It stands nearly east and west. 
The entrance is north, under a broad 
flat archway, to which there is a cor- 
responding archway on the south. 
From the holes in the wall, it would 
appear that it was intended to have 
been lofted, as the term is here; but I 
should not suppose there ever had been 
a floor put up. There is a doorway 
out to the west. A wall up to the in- 
tended joists separates it from the 
angle to the south, into which there 
is a doorway ;. and from this apart- 
ment there is another doorway north- 
east, that leads out, and a window 
south. This is said to have been the 
cider-press. Returning to the main 
entrance, there is another door to the 
east, but the wall here is perfect up to 
the roof; and at each end, west and 
east (as on the south), on the level of 
the seemingly intended second story, 
there are square windows ; and in the 
north side of the stone roof, three 
sharp-arched windows. Passing out 
by the east is another apartment, the 
walls of which are nearly down. Nar- 
row doors are to be traced on the 
north and east, and also windows ad- 
joining. Under this part of the build- 
ing are two vaults, entered on the 
south side; one has a doorway with 
windows on each side, the other only 
a doorway. These vaults, which are 
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said to have been the cider cellars, are 
arched with brick, and most of the 
doorway arches, are also on brick. 
The entire roof is stone, the same 
common material as the walls, uncut, 





Mr. Ursan, Oct. 26. 

SOME of the queries of Mr. Ste- 
phen Isaacson (p. 194) may probably 
be answered by the following pedigree 


Pedigree of the Isaacson Family. 
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and with no other support than its 
cement of mortar; it forms nearly a 
sharp arch, and is in perfect preser- 
vation. It has never been plastered 
inside or out. R. 


e 





of the family, entered at the visitation 
of London, 1634, and to be found at 
the British Museum, (Harl. 1476, p. 
73,) with a few additions : 


Isabel, 1st wife, dau. of William==William Isaacson, of—Ellen, 2d wife, dau. of Thos. 


Scales, of Kilwick, co. York. 


| Sheffield, co. York. 
1 





Robert Isaacson, fined=-Susan, dau. of 
for Sheriff; died rath | Thos. Bryan, 


Jan. 1620. of London. 
l 





Whaplade, of Banbury, co. Oxon. 


Paul Isaacson,=-Catherine, dau. of Marm. Pea- 
of London, 2d 


son. 


cock, of Spennithorne. 





1 
Henry Tsaac-==Elizabeth, William Isaac-==Abigail, Richard. Prudence, Catherine, m. 














son, of Lon- |] d.andh. son, 2d son, dau. of m.Wm. 1. George 
don, gent. of John D.D. Rector | William Walker, Robson, of 
eldest son, Fau of St.Andrew’s | Perkins, Clerk. London, gt. ; 
1633, Trea- | (quere?) Wardrobe, of Cam- 2. Percival 
surer of of Lon- and of Wood- | bridge. Hill, Rector 
Bridewell don. ford in Essex. of St.Cathe- 
and Bedlam, | rine, Cole- 
1645, I T 1 man-street. 
Richard. William. Susan. 
Richard, Henry, aged John. — Jeremy. Susan. | Martha. Elizabeth, m. George 
ed about 22, Randolf. Francis. Anne. Margaret. Foy, of Whitby, co. 
about 23, 1633. William. Anthony. Mary. Lucy. York, 
1633. Jacob. Rebecca. 


The arms are Or, on a pile between 
two escallops Azure a lion rampant. 

It is not probable that Thoresby had 
any other works of Isaacson (the 
Henry Isaacson of the preceding pe- 
digree), beside those mentioned by 
your Correspondent. Thoresby was, 
at the time alluded to, a very young 


collector, and had not begun to cast 
about for rare books or original in- 
formation respecting the persons whose 
lives he found a pleasure in epitomiz- 
ing. Some of his biographical collec- 
tions are among Birch’s manuscripts 
at the British Museum. 

Tue Epiror or nis Diary. 
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Mr. Ursan, Grimsby, Nov. 14. 

I HAVE in my possession several 
Coins which have been found at diffe- 
rent periods in Grimsby, during the 
last few years, a description of which 
may not be foreign to the design of 
your venerable Journal. They are of 
silver and copper, the latter princi- 
pally foreign, and were probably in- 
troduced into this town by the Fle- 
mish and Lombardic merchants. They 
are evidently of different ages and va- 
lue, as the letters of the circumscrip- 
tion vary in their form and state of 
perfection on the several pieces, and 
they differ materially in weight and 
magnitude. 

The most ancient are three Roman 
copper coins, 


1. On the obverse a crowned head, 
circumscribed, IMP. CL. ZLIANUS, P.F. 
AvuG.; and on the reverse, the goddess 
of Victory, with the legend, vicroria 
AUG. 

2. Obverse, a crowned head, and 
GALLIENUS AUG. Reverse, the god- 
dess of Victory, with vicr. o. 

3. Obverse, a head, and ma... EN- 
Reverse, a mounted war- 
rior, striking an unarmed footman 
with his spear; a circular shield and 
broken spear under the horse’s belly. 
GLORIA ROMANORUM. Exergue,R.S.L.C. 

A copper medal, with a bold im- 
pression ; on one side is Venus As- 
tarte, and Cupid; the former with a 
star and the word venus over her 
head, and a harp in her left hand; and 
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the latter with a bow in one hand, and 


a dart in the other. On the reverse 
is a large square subdivided into forty- 
nine smaller ones, charged with hie- 
roglyphics. 

Five Silver Coins. 


1. A Saxon piece, which may be 
deemed somewhat valuable, as it was 
manufactured at York, and escaped 
the attention of the indefatigable 
Drake, who collected a series of near 
fifty ancient coins, which had been 
issued from the mints in that city ; 
and amongst the rest, no less than 
three varieties struck off by different 
monetarii in the same reign with that 
under our consideration. It bears a 
rude head facing towards the dexter 
side, and a sceptre terminating in 
three balls, with this legend, EDELRED 
REX ANGLO. The reverse is divided 
into quarters by plain double lines, 
and is circumscribed with the name 
of the mint-master, &c. thus, FROsDY 
easeseseees MOEOF, which may be read 
FROSDY...... (the termination is de- 
faced) Monetarius de Eorerwic (York.) 
It is evidently a coin of the unhappy 
Ethelred, the son of Edgar and El- 
frida, who by his weakness of intel- 
lect, united with a constitutional apa- 
thy and cowardice, subjected his coun- 
try to a repetition of those barbarous 
inroads by which the Danes recovered 
all the advantages of which they had 
been deprived by the successful exer- 
tions of his gallant forefathers. 

2. Obverse, head regally crowned, 
and hand bearing a sceptre. »}« HEN- 
ricu. Reverse, a lozenge fleury, and 
two sceptres in fret......PIN : ON : LVN. 

3,4, 5. The same, except that the 
name of the moneyer varies. These 
were probably silver pennies of Hen. I. 

e remaining coins are copper, 

principally Flemish and Lombardic ; 
and as they are abundant in quantity, 
I shall only subjoin a few of the most 
striking varieties. 
_ 1. Obverse, a globe and cross with- 
in an irregular figure, partly circular 
and partly angular, with this circum- 
scription, HANS KRAVWINCKEL IN 
NuRUB. Reverse, three crowns, and 
as many fleur de lis in a circle, placed 
alternately, DAS WORT GOTEB BLEIB- 
TEWICK. 


2. Same designs. Obverse, HANS 


SCHLTES IN NURENBERG. Reverse, 
CLUCKKVMBTVON OTALEIN. 
3. Obverse, same design. Reverse, 


a lion passant gardant crowned ; with 


Coins and Tokens found at Grimsby. 
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something in his right paw resem- 
bling a hour-glass. The legend, which 
is in the Lombardic character, is de- 
faced. 

4. Obverse, Semée of fleur-de-lis ; 
over all a cross. Reverse, semée of 
fleur-de-lis. The inscriptions are ille- 
gible. 

5. Obverse, a crown. Reverse, a 
cross of triple lines, fleury at points. 
No legend. 

6. Obverse, a shield with three fleur- 
de-lis, AVE MARIA REGINA CELORV’, 
pia Reverse, same as 5. 

7. Obverse, a cross pommée florée, 
with four fleur-de-lis in the quarters. 
Reverse, device defaced. Legend, ave 
MARIA GRACIA PLENA. 

Three copper tokens issued in the 
reign of Charles II. 

1. BRIAN COVERDAILE IN BARROW 
UPPON HUMBER, HIS HALFPENNY. 

2. WILLIAM TOD, GRIMSBY, 1668. 

3. THOMAS CUTLER JVNIOR IN SA- 
RUM, HIS HALFPENNY, 1666. 

The copper coins which were issued 
from the mints at Nuremburg and 
some other places, were dug up at 
Grimsby in such numbers, that before 
the present substantial copper coinage 
was substituted for the thin halfpence 
and farthings formerly in circulation, 
they passed current according to their 
size and value. They are still occasion- 
ally found in many parts of the town, 
where new soil is turned up, which 
indicates that they must have been 
in general use at some period of our 
history prior to the reign of James II. 
They have been taken up from the 
foundations of buildings as old as the 
civil wars of Charles I. Those in my 
possession were many of them found 
in the churchyard, when opening 
ground which had not been disturbed 
for centuries. 

In searching into the remote trans- 
actions of the town of Grimsby, we 
find that it was a port where the 
Hanseatic merchants, and those of 
Flanders and Lombardy, transacted 
considerable business. In the year 
1336, the Mayor and Bailiffs of 
Grimsby received a Royal mandate 
from King Edward III. the purport of 
which was to encourage these mer- 
chants to land their cargoes in the 
port; and John Crabbe of that place 
was appointed a commissioner for the 
purpose of making the necessary ac- 
commodations. A piece of land was 
set out in the wastes for their especial 
use as a mart, where they might con- 
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veniently vend their goods; and the 
sales were directed to take place un- 
der the superintendance of the Mayor 
and Burgesses, subject to certain re- 
gulations specified in a charter of 
merchandize which had been granted 
to them in the reign of King Henry 
Ill. They were authorised to impose 
a toll of four-pence for every cask of 
wine exposed for sale within the port, 
and to receive the King’s dues along 
with their own toll; and were exhorted 
to take especial care that the King 
was not defrauded of his customs. 
This traffic produced a good revenue 
to the town purse; whence we may 
reasonably conclude that it was some- 
what extensive. The coins above- 
mentioned were doubtless introduced 
by these merchants, who continued to 
trade to the port until the decayed 
state of the haven rendered the intro- 
duction of large ships impracticable. 
Gero. OLIVER. 


—o— 


Mr. UrsBan, Grimsby, Dec. 9. 

IN redemption of a promise made 
in a former letter, to offer for perma- 
nent record in your Journal, an occa- 
sional article containing an account of 
certain ancient customs used at Grims- 
by; I now beg to call your attention 
to two exploded practices, which our 
precise forefathers thought it both use- 
ful and necessary to observe for the 
benefit alike of the morals and pro- 
perty which were consigned to their 
superintendence. The first of these 
is territorial, and was technically 
termed ‘‘ beating the boundaries.” 

The annual perambulation of the 
boundaries was a ceremony of great 
antiquity.and importance in the Bo- 
rough of Grimsby, and in an old do- 
cument amongst the Corporation re- 
cords, it is stated to be a custom of 
ancient usage. The day was ushered 
in with appropriate solemnity. The 
Mayor and his brethren, in their robes 
of state, attended by the commonalty 
of the town, assembled at the hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem, and heard 
Divine Service in the chapel of that 
house, performed by the chaplain 
thereof. After which they “‘ beat the 
boundaries”? by perambulation; that 
is, they proceeded round the extremi- 
ties of the parish in every direction ; 
pausing at certain points to mark them 
by peculiar ceremonies. At some they 
offered up prayers; at others they 
threw money for the people to scram- 
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ble for; and at a few they scourged 
sundry little boys, to imprint upon 
their minds a memory of particular 
places by means of painful associa- 
tions. The perambulation concluded, 
the Mayor formally claimed the whole 
space as belonging. to the lordship of 
Grimsby; and by this practice, an- 
nually performed, litigation was pre- 
vented, and the rights of every adjoin- 
ing parish, as far as they related to 
that of Grimsby, were accurately de- 
fined. In these perambulations the 
jury levied fines for nuisances. 


‘¢Grimesbie Magna, 11 Car, I. The 
perambulation of Richard Fotherbie Major 
taken the 2Ist day of Ap. anno sup’dic’t. 
It is pained that the frontigers on both 
sides the fresh water haven from the Salt 
Ings bridge to the Milne, shall scower the 
haven, and make a sufficient drain, every 
man against his own ground. That the oc- 
cupiers of Goule Garthes shall sufficiently 
ditch and scower the ditches under the 
hedge before Whitsuntide, sub poen. 10s.* 


These duties performed, the Mayor 
and his brethren adjourned to the 
preceptory, to partake of the procura- 
tor’s good cheer; for it was one of 
the articles of his tenure to provide 
ample refreshment for his visitors on 
this occasion. The particulars of the 
progress were then recorded in the 
Boundary book, and the party dis- 
persed. 





The second custom which I shall 
briefly notice, as practised by our fore- 
fathers in Grimsby, is in the use of 
that instrument, so terrible in the eyes 
of scolding wives, the Cucking Stool. 
It was erected near the Stone bridge, 
at a place which is still called Duck- 
ing-Stool Haven, and was used here 
from the earliest times.t Madox has 
recorded an instance in the former 
part of King John’s reign, where the 
community of the burgh were fined 
ten marks for consigning a poor wo- 
man unjustly to the Ducking Stool. 
In 1646 the machine was probably 
out of repair, for the Chamberlains 
presented it to the Court on the 15th 
day of October in that year, and it 
was ordered to be renewed without 
delay ; and thirty years afterwards 
it came into full operation. A woman 





* Corp. Rec. 11 Car. I. 

+ A representation of the Ducking-stool, 
and the mode of its application, was extract- 
ed from the History of Ipswich, in our pre- 
sent volume, pt. i. p. 42. 
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named Jane Dutch, about that time 
was repeatedly subjected to the ordeal, 
without deriving the least benefit from 
the application. It is recorded of her 
that the frigidity of the wave, even in 
the depth of winter, was insufficient 
to cool the fervour of her tongue. 
Between every dip she favoured the 
spectators with abundant specimens of 
her exhaustless eloquence; and when 
the watery castigation was at an end, 
though dripping wet, she saluted her 
persecutors with such an overpower- 
ing volley of high-sounding tropes 
and rhetorical flourishes, as convinced 
them that her weapon of offence was 
unconquerable. Indeed, her disorderly 
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conduct was carried to such a length, 
without respect to persons, that the 
churchwardens were heavily fined for 
neglecting to present her in the Eccle- 
siastical Court. 

The last lady who occupied the 
exalted situation of chairwoman in the 
Trebucket was Poll Wheldale, about 
the year 1780. She is represented as 
being possessed of great volubility of 
speech, and somewhat addicted to 
scandal withal. This latter quality 
acquired for her the distinguished ti- 
tle of Miss Meanwell. The Cucking 
Stool was ultimately removed in the 
year 1796. 


Yours, &c. Gero. OLIVER. 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


ON THE FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 
OF LATIN. 


Mr. Ursan, London, Dec. 8. 


ON the subject of Latin Pronuncia- 
tion, your Correspondent Maruetes, 
p- 419, with considerable self-compla- 
cency assumes a position which Eng- 
lishmen, unacquainted with continen- 
tal languages, are frequently inthe habit 
of maintaining. He says that ‘‘ the mo- 
dern French (mis-) pronunciation none 
can defend; that pronunciation which 
cuts Titus Livius down to Tite Live, 
can but ill express the stately march 
of the Roman tongue.”’ Thus, because 
the French pronunciation of Latin dif- 
fers materially from that of the Eng- 
lish, it must, according to MarHeres’ 
assumption, be necessarily wrong ; al- 
though it is universally admitted that 
the English system is opposed to that 
of every nation in Europe, even where 
the Latin language may be said to be 
almost vernacular. Now the mere 
pronunciation of Titus Livius, as 
adopted by the Romans, can be com- 
paratively of little interest at this 
time; but when we reflect that the 
subject embraces the grand principles 
of Latin pronunciation, by the palpa- 
ble violation of which Englishmen are 
debarred all oral intercourse with learn- 
ed foreigners through the medium of 
that universal language, it certainly 
deserves our serious consideration, and 
will continue to be an object of interest 
so long as that majestic tongue consti- 
tutes the basis of a liberal education. 

Maruetes appears, from his ob- 

Gent. Mac. December, 1831. 


servations, to be unaware that the 
spelling of Tite Live (Teete Leeve) 
accords as nearly as possible with the 
pronunciation of Titus Livius among 
the ancient Romans as well as the 
modern French, although he may 
possibly feel surprised at so novel a 
position being advanced by an Eng- 
lishman. We have the authority of 
Cicero and Quintilian, that the for- 
mer did not pronounce the letter s 
before a consonant ; though they were 
in the habit of pronouncing it before a 
vowel, precisely as the French say, vous 
avez (vooz-ave), and avez-vous (ave- 
voo). Thus we find that Lucilius, 
Lucretius, Catullus, &c. suppressed 
the letter s in their poetry ; as Magnu’ 
leo, Torvu’ draco, Vide’ne, Sati’ne, 
Multi’modis. Ennius appears to have 
continually suppressed the final s: 


Ut faceret facinus levis, aut malu’, doctu’, 
fidelis, 
Suavis homo, facundu’, suo contentu’, heatus. 


Cicero states that even final sylla- 
bles ending in s were sometimes cut 
off, before a vowel, as vas’ argenteis, 
for vasis argenteis. Now it is reason- 
able to suppose that if the pronuncia- 
tion of is were omitted in vasis, it 
would also be in argenteis, which 
would render both the words pure 
French, vase argenté. The following 
verse of Cicero’s shows that even in 
his time the s was frequently unsound- 
ed in poetry, as it was in general con- 
versation : 

Delphinus jacet haud nimio Justratu’ ni- 
tore. 
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The ancient Greeks present us with 
similar examples : 

"Opn éExrrepin xpater modiwvo Kopwvn. 
—Aralus. 

Quintilian observes that the Latins 
pronounced “‘ post meridiem’’ as if spelt 
7 po’ meridiem,” precisely as the French 

0. 

The final s thus being omitted in 
the usual pronunciation of the Ro- 
mans, it follows that if the syllable 
us in Titus or Livius were pronounced 
at all, which in the rapidity of con- 
versation is very questionable, it must 
have been extremely short ; perhaps 
similar to our y in Livy, or the French 
sound of e in Tite Live, which, though 
comparatively mute in colloquial in- 
tercourse, is always pronounced in 
poetry and historic reading with a 
sound not unlike the short uw or y of 
the English and Latin languages ; as, 
Gustave, jeune roi, digne de ton grand nom. 

—Voltaire. 
But when the following word be- 
gins with a vowel, the French, like 
the Latins, always elide the final short 
e; as, 
O verité sublime! 6 celeste Uranie.—JL. 

Thus we shall find that the spelling 
of Tite Live by the French (the pro- 
nunciation of whose Latin MarHETEs 
asserts ‘‘ none can defend !’’) is in ac- 
cordance with the pronunciation of 
the Roman era, as well as that of the 
modern French; that is, if we are to 
consider Cicero and Quintilian as au- 
thorities. 

As to the French pronunciation of 
the vowel 7 in Titus Livius, there can 
be no question of its propriety, being 
that of all Europe* excepting the 
English, who have no uniform me- 
thod, as appears from the two dis- 
tinct pronunciations of the vowel in 
Titus Livy; though in the latter name, 
while correctly enouncing the i, the 
English are guilty of an error in quan- 
tity by shortening instead of lengthen- 
ing the vowel; which the following 
verse of Horace will show : 

Ad nostrum tempus, Livi scriptoris ab evo. 
To pronounce the i open or broad in 
Livi would be vulgar even to an Eng- 
lish ear ; and in sounding it close, we 
are compelled to lengthen both sylla- 
bles, precisely as a Frenchman would; 





* Your intelligent correspondent, Mr. 
Barnes, has very clearly elucidated the sub- 
ject of Latin pronunciation in p. 320. 


or otherwise we entirely destroy the 
rhythmus of the verse. If Livi were 
followed by a word commencing with 
a vowel, as 

Livi et Ciceronis ab 2vo,— 
the final i of Livi must necessarily be 
elided ; thus at once giving the French 
pronunciation of Live (Leeve), which 
MartHeETEs says ‘‘ none can defend!” 
Precisely the same elision and curtail- 
ed pronunciation would take place in 
the dative and accusative cases, as is 
well known to every prosodian, 

As to the accusative termination of 
Titum Livium, not even MatTuHetes 
can defend the labial mode of pro- 
nouncing it, because all the Latin 
poets prove that it cannot be correct ; 
and if we are to depend on the autho- 
rity of Cicero and Quintilian, the final 
m, if sounded at all, must have been 
pronounced like the French palatic 
or nasal enunciation, which faintly 
sounds m and 7 in a similar manner. 
“Litera m, si scribitur (says Quin- 
tilian) tamen parum exprimitur ; adeo 
ut pene cujusdam nove litere so- 
num reddat ;’”” — and Priscian says, 
*«m obscurum in extremitate sonat, ut 
templum.”? Thus the French have 
innumerable words from the Latin 
with the final m omitted, as temple, 
vente, vin, fin, nation (from nationem), 
religion, &c. Cicero also remarks, 
that the final sounds of m and n were 
so nearly alike as to create ambiguity. 
As some proof of this, I shall quote 
the annexed couplets, which, if dac- 
tylically read, are intended to rhyme. 
They are extracted from a hymn writ- 
ten by Pope Damasus before the de- 
cline of the Latin tongue, and may be 
considered an excellent authority in 
favour of the French pronunciation : 

Ethnica turba, rogum fugiens, 
Hujus et ipsa meretur opem ; 
Quos fidei titulos decorat, 

His venerem magis ipsa premat. 


To an Englishman the reading of 
the above presents a difficulty ; but to 
a Frenchman there is none ; and thus 
it is that the former is frequently in- 
capable of correctly reading Latin ver- 
sification, on account of the numerous 
ecthlipses and elisions which occur 
therein, while the latter is perfectly at 
home. Let us take for example the 
following French exclamation :— 
Monstre informe, injuste,—exemple enorme 

et inique ! 

Now to convert this into a Latin 
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spondaic hexameter, we have only to 

add the terminations um, and the 

verse is complete : 

Moastr’um informe, injiist’um,—éxémpl’um 
Enorme Et iniqu’um.* 

Weare, however, compelled to read 
the line according to the French eli- 
sions, if we attempt to preserve the 
rhythm, or follow the common rules 
of prosody, which, by the way, most 
English scholars set at defiance in 
practice. Not even Marueres could 
here prefer the English cacophonous 
labiality of sound, to the eliding and 
palatic smoothness of the French 
reading. 

In conclusion, allow me to ask Ma- 
THETES (as he thinks that the French 
Tite Live ‘“‘can but ill express the 
stately march of the Roman tongue’’) 
whether the English system of cutting 
down “Ounpos and Horatius, to Hé- 
mer and Hérace, can be expressive of 
that ‘‘ stately march” which his ima- 
gination has pictured. The French 
write Homére and Horace, merely 
curtailing the final syllables us or um, 
which | have proved the Romans did 
not usually pronounce, but still re- 
taining the original quantity by iam- 
bicizing the words, as Himére for Hs- 
mérus, Hérace for Hératius ; while the 
English cut them down to paltry tro- 
chees, and thus destroy nearly every 
trace of the original classic accent. 
Surely this ‘‘can but ill express the 
stately march of the Roman tongue!” 
with the melody of which, Erasmus, 
Scaliger, Buchanan, Milton, and Vol- 
taire, were so enraptured ; and which 
the English profess to admire without 
sufficiently understanding. 

Yours, &c. P. A. NuTTALL. 
—_— 
Mr. Ursan, Dee. 5. 

I HAVE not seen M. Champollion’s 
“Précis du Systéme Hiéroglyphique 
des anciens Egyptiens ;” but should 
like to know whether the learned have 
ever tried to decypher the Egyptian 
symbols by supposing them to repre- 
sent only the modifications of the or- 
gans of speech, instead of words; or, 





* According to all analogical probability, 
iniquum was contracted in pronunciation to 
iniqué, in the same manner as Titum was 
pronounced Tité, according to the French 
mode of spelling, and in poetry of pronounc- 
ing,—the vowel i of course being sounded 
close, as in our own derivative word ini- 
quilous. , 
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in short, that they are letters, as much 
as those of the Hebrew alphabet. 

It is known that the names of the 
Hebrew letters are the names of 
things, to which the letters themselves 
are said to have some kind of like- 
ness. As BETH, a house; GIMEL, a 
camel; and so on. And it is certain 
that one could invent, in an hour, a 
new alphabet for the English lan- 
guage; which a man used to reading 
might learn in as little time, and with 
as little difficulty. Thus, a represen- 
tation of the moon, of an ax, and of a 
nail, would make the word man; 
since they would mark the several 
modifications of the organs of speech 
used at beginning to utter their names ; 
and would therefore be equal to m, a, 
and. And to give another example 
or two, a hat, an ax, a nail, and a dart, 
would write the word hand. A saw, 
a cat, and an eye, would make sky ; 
and an ax and a bell would do for ab, 
as well as aleph and beth. 

Now if this system would apply to 
the Egyptian symbols, either sacred 
or common, it would be impossible to 
decypher them but through the Cop- 
tic or Egyptian language. That is, 
by seeking the Coptic names of the 
objects represented; then giving to the 
symbols the force of the first modifi- 
cation of the organs used at begin- 
ning to utter those names; and lastly, 
finding whether the symbols being 
put together, would form Coptic words ; 
which, if the Coptic is really the an- 
cient Egyptian language, they should 
do. 
Of course 1 do not mean to put up 
my opinion in opposition to that of 
the learned, though the hypothesis 
that Egyptian symbols stand for things 
or words, has many difficulties. 

Ist. For in that case the Egyptians 
would have wanted as many charac- 
ters as the Chinese, which they do 
not seem to have had; and, 

2d. Because it is not easy to con- 
ceive how they could express verbs, 
and particularly their moods and 
tenses ; the cases of nouns, particles, 
and proper names, in that system ; 
and if they did not express them, the 
system must have been almost unin- 
telligibly wanting. 

3d. Because, if the symbols had re- 
presented objects, the modifications 
and situations of which told the story 
written by them, they would have 
been as well understood by Greeks as 
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Egyptians, and there would not have 
been any need of the Greek versions 
in the biglot inscriptions ; in which, 
by the way, a proper name is some- 
times given with two or three sym- 
bols ; a fact that seems to favour the 
hypothesis which I am inclined to 
adopt. W. Barnes. 
—@— 


A new Translation of the Proverbs of 
Solomon, by Wiii1aM Frencu, D.D. 
and Grorct SKINNER, M.A. 8vo. 

(Concluded from p. 421.) 


WE resume our notices of this va- 
luable work, of which we detailed the 
plan, and gave some specimens of the 
execution in our last number. To do 
it adequate justice, it would be desi- 
rable to give some portion in conti- 
nuity; but our limits oblige us to con- 
fine our critiques to particular pas- 
sages. 

On chap. vi. ver. 16, “‘These six 
things Jehovah hateth ; yea, seven are 
his abomination ;”’ the annotators well 
remark on the mode of enumeration 
here employed as not unfrequent in 
the Gnomic portions of the Old Testa- 
ment; e.g. Job v. 19, Eccl. xi. 2. 
At ver. 30 and 31, the ‘‘ but when ” 
of our common version is well altered 
to ‘‘ yea when ;” and in the note it is 
justly observed, that the guilt of the 
adulterer, and also the punishment 
which he will receive, are further to 
be inferred from the treatment experi- 
enced by the thief, whose crime may 
be attended with circumstances of pal- 
liation ; whereas that of the adulterer 
admits of none.’’ We would add, 
that this is one of those not unfre- 
quent cases, both in the Old and New 
Testament, where the application, or 
inference, is left to be supplied; q. d. 
‘‘How much more deserving of con- 
tempt and indignation is the adul- 
terer!’’ In the present instance it is 
pointed at in the strong emphasis in- 
tended to be laid on thief, which should 
in an English version be expressed in 
Italics. 

On chap. ix. 1, it is remarked, that 
‘in this and the five following verses, 
Solomon represents Wisdom as having 
erected her palace, and prepared a 
splendid banquet, to which she invites 
all such as had unhappily been drawn 
into the ways of error and wicked- 
ness.”” The annotators also compare 
the parables of our Lord, Matt. xxii. 1, 
and Luke xiv. 16—18. 





[Dec. 


At ch. x. 16, we observe an im- 
provement in the version, as follows : 
«The earnings of the righteous man 
minister unto life ; the revenues of the 
wicked man unto sin.’”? To which is 
appended the following neat annota- 
tion : 

** The wealth of the righteous man, be- 
cause of the proper use which he makes of 
it, tends to his happiness ; the wicked man, 
on the contrary, makes his riches only sub- 
servient to selfish gratification, and there- 
fore to him they are no blessing, but a 
source of dangerous temptation.” 

At ch. xi. 15, the brief but pithy 
gnome, mO12 o-ypN Nw is well ren- 
dered, ‘‘he who hateth those who 
strike hands shall be secure;’’ except 
that we see no sufficient reason for 
retaining a harsh hebraism, for which 
the framers of our common version 
have substituted an equivalent expres- 
sion, throwing the other into the mar- 
gin. Idioms are not to be rendered. 
literally, unless there be a correspond- 
ing idiom in the language into which 
it is translated. It may be interest- 
ing to notice, that among the sayings 
of the Seven Wise men of Greece we 
have eyyiny devyewv. It should seem 
that Thales had heard of this adage of 
Solomon, which is also found at Si- 
rach, xxix. 18. 

At ch. xi. 18, we have the follow- 
ing much improved version: ‘ The 
wicked man toileth for fallacious earn- 
ings; but he who soweth righteous. 
ness, will have a sure reward.”” On 
the term soweth, the Translators ap- 
positely compare Hosea x. 13. This 
is not, however, a mere orientalism. 
So Antiphanes ap. Atheneum, p. 3, E. 
’Emeipew te xaprov xdpitos, ndiotns 
Ocav. 

At ch. xi. 25, on the beautiful say- 
ing ‘‘ he who watereth (i. e. liberal to 
others) shall himself also be watered,’’ 
it is remarked, that this is an image 
taken from the effect of copiousshowers 
upon the parched earth. It may be 
added, that this is not a mere orien- 
talism, since the same metaphor is 
found in Aristophanes, Acharn. 659. 
Karapdov, where the Schol. explains, 
KaraBpéxov tuas tots eémaivois, os 

uTd. 

At ch. xii. 9, we observe the sense, 
which is strangely mistaken in per- 
haps every other version, here for the 
first time accurately expressed, as 
follows : ‘‘ He who demeaneth him- 
self, and becameth a servant, is better 
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than he who affecteth grandeur, yet 
lacketh food.’”? Editors’ note,—de- 
meaneth himself, i. e. forgoes all out- 
ward display of greatness. 

At ch. xii. 10, ‘‘ The mercies of the 
wicked are cruel,” is well explained 
thus: ‘‘ Even the compassion which 
he pretends to feel for others, does 
not really deserve the name; hecause 
it has its origin in some wicked de- 
sign meditated against them.” 

At ch. xv. 7, for “‘ doth not so,” of 
the common version, we have here 
the sense far better represented by, 
“is not right.”” Note—‘ and there- 
fore no good instruction proceeds from 
it.”” On ch. xv. 8, ‘‘ The sacrifice of 
the wicked is the abomination of Jeho- 
vah,”’ it is remarked, that. upon those 
who had been led to set a high value 
on the outward observances of the 
Mosaic law, the spiritual character of 
this proverb was calculated to produce 
a great effect. At ch. xv. 14, the some- 
what obscure expression, ‘‘ feedeth 
upon folly,”’ is well cleared up in the 
note, as follows—‘‘as having no re- 
lish for wisdom.”’ The sense in the 
obscure words, ‘“‘ The way of the 
sluggard is a hedge of thorns,”’ is 
ably explained, ‘‘ as if he were walk- 
ing through briars; meaning that 
every thing requiring effort becomes 
painful and uneasy to him who in- 
dulges in slothful habits.” Atxv. 33, 
“‘before honour is humility,” is well 
explained, ‘‘lowliness of mind is the 
best preparation for honour and dis- 
tinction. See Matt. xxiii. 12.” 

At ch. xvi. 4, we have a greatly im- 
proved version, as follows: ‘‘ Jehovah 
hath made every thing for His own 
purposes, yea, even the wicked man 
for the day of calamity.”’ Note,—‘‘ hath 
made—to be an instrument in His 
hands, as an artificer fabricates a tool 
to assist him in his work.’’ We would 
observe, that though this may seem to 
favour the Calvinistic views, it, in 
reality, when properly understood, 
gives them no countenance at all. See 
the note of Rosenmiiller in loco. 

Ch. xviii. 22, is well rendered, ‘‘ he 
who obtaineth a wife obtaineth a bless- 
ing.” And the scruple which so many 
Jearned annotators had made to the 
truth of the gnome, without the limita- 
tion of the epithet good, to be supplied 
from the Sept. is in the note satisfac- 
torily removed by simply citing Gen. 
ii, 18, “And the Lord God said, It 
is not good that the man should be 


alone; I will make him an help meet 
for him.” 

At ch. xx. 30, the sense is for the 
first time, we believe, made intelligi- 
ble by the following version: ‘‘ The 
marks of wounds tend to cleanse the 
wicked man, yea, the stripes which 
reach the inmost parts.” 

At ch. xxi. 5, a difficult passage is 
skilfully rendered: ‘‘ The devices of 
the active tend only to plenteousness ; 
but those of every one who hasteth, 
only to want.”” Note—*‘ the devices of 
the active, i.e. the plans which are 
deliberately conceived, and executed 
with zeal and alacrity.”” The passage 
may be literally rendered, ‘‘ The 
thoughts and plans of the rightly 
bustling are such only for plenteous-- 
ness; but every headlong hurrying 
man (the 6 €umdjxres dfs of Thucy- 
dides, iii. 82), is such only for penury.”” 
See ch. xiv. 23. There is a very simi- 
lar construction at ch. xii. 24; ‘‘ but 
he who withholdeth more than is 
right, [withholdeth it] only for po- 
verty.”” The sense is very well ex- 
pressed in the Sept. (edit. Ald.) as 
follows : Aoywpoit auvtéuvovtos mi 
eis mepioceiay (scil. cvvréuver)* Kal mas 
py emorovddfeav my eis torépnya 
(scil. émuomovSafer,) where we would 
cancel the yu, which seems to have 
arisen from misconception of the sense 
by the scribes or early critics, who, 
supposing a py wanting, would natu- 
rally insert it. This opinion is con- 
firmed by the Alexandrian MS. xat 
mas 6 orevdwy ev ekdooou, which will 
represent the sense of the concluding 
words. The sentiment, therefore, and 
the construction, are exactly like those 
at ch. xix. 2, “‘and he that hasteth 
with his feet is wrong.” 

In ch. xxvi. 4—8, we remark the 
following much improved version : 


*¢4, Answer not a fool according to his 
folly, Lest thou also become like unto him. 
—5. Answer a fool according to his folly, 
Lest he become wise in his own sight.— 
6. He who sendeth a messenger by the hand 
of a fool, Cutteth off the feet, and drinketh 
damage.” 

We notice the following improved 
version of ch. xxvii. vv. 15, 16, and 19: 


*©15. A continued dropping upon a very 
rainy day, And a quarrelsome wife, are alike. 
He who would restrain her, As well could 
he restrain the wind, And conceal the fra- 
grant oil which is upon his right hand.— 
19. As in water, face answereth to face, So 
doth the heart of the man to the man.” 
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We had noted many other passages, 
but we must refrain; for really we 
might occupy the whole of our pre- 
sent number, in pointing out half the 
instances of improved translation, and 
judicious and elegant annotation, to 
be found in this work. But, after all, 
the uniform attention shown through- 
out the whole to every minute point in 
which accuracy of version or truth of 
explanation or illustration is concern- 
ed, is what must, we conceive, stamp 
this work, like the former one on the 
Psalms, as one of the most masterly 
productions of the kind which have 
for many years appeared in this 


country. 
——@-- 
PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE, 


Spoken ly the King’s Scholars, at Westmin- 
ster School, on the performance of Te- 
rence’s Andria, Dec. 1831 :— 


PROLOGUS. 


Bis sol recurrens iter explevit annuum, 

Ex quo theatrum vobis vostrum visere, 
Puerique licuit iterum quid profecerint 
Benignis observare. Quod quibus breve 
Tempus notatum magnis! Pacis scilicet 
Gentes agebant otia quiete, fides 

Stabat futuri, et eaquabilitatis feré 
Tedebat. Sceptra qui demissa patribus 
Rex obtinebat, atra jam tulit dies, 

Felicem, ut nunc est regibus, cui fundere 
Non abnegatum est in terra vitam sua; 

E Gallia nec vidit antiquum genus 

Extrudi regum, rursus et vagarier 

Senem bis exulantem. Quo pulso, quibus 
Iris fremebant, et recusabant simul 
Arrectz freena gentes; tesseram datam 
Libe:tatem audiebant Gades ultime, 
Scythis libertas arctum penetrabat gelue 
Eheu! vel hosti flebilis Polonia, 

Si fleret hostis; aliis cure quzrere 
Injurias, et nomen sceleri obtendere 
Speciosum. Te ciebat imperium nimis 
Fessam superbis armis, te mens conscia 
Causz impellebat, nomen ut Leonid, 
Themistocleum et emulareris decus. 

Sed distrahor—Libertas hic sit liberis 
Licentia Anglis? Rapiant, auferant, crement 
Catervatim lucente latrones die ? 

Fremant in regem, legem, nobilissumos, 

In Deum, et altare cives perditissumi? 
Quousque tandem? At Veritas et cum fide 
Priscus pudor revertat. Vidimus modo 
Regia corona tempora alligarier, 

“ Vivat,” et uno ore “vivat’’ exclamavimus; 
Nec cordibus amor nullus, et sanctissima 
Religio in ede. Maueat et adoleat modo 
Bene satum semen, hic et sub penetralibus 
Nutritum faustis. Sic vere “ Patrize” erimus 
“ Populique ;” dulces sic juventutis viris 
Visere placebit sedes, sic gaudentibus 
Veteres amicos, notis his parietibus, 
Amplectier, favere sic et plaudere. 


EPILOGUS. 


(Enter Davus, and then Dromo from the 
other side.) 
Dr. Dave heus!—D. Quisnam me vocat? Oh, 
Dromo.—Dr. Vah! miseret me. 

Dave, tui, scapulis jam pedibusque vales? 
Crede mihiinvitusfeci.—D. Missa hec face, nil me 
Tanguot—Patronus jam, Dromo, constituor. 
Dr. Tune Patronus?—D. Ita est; prefectus 

nempe theatro 
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Quos volo, promoveo.—Dr. Gouffius alter eris, 
Ducrovusve audis potuis?—D. Mihi cura theatriest 
Majoris.—Dr. Tali non duce dignus ego. 
D. Quadrupedem saltem noste constringere, mul- 
tum hoc 
Profuerit.—Dr. Cure num tibi quadrupedes? 
D. Ex his tota cohors mea constat, quippe cothurni 
Septimi ad nihilum est pene redactus honos. 
Actores, seu degeneres, seu falsa secuti, 
Naturam prorsus deseruere ducem. [tor ? 
Exempla e sylvis sumo.—Dr. An fera prodeat ac- 
D. Curnon? Noune Orpheus leniit arte feras? 
Impromptu, et puris in naturalibus, iste 
Simpliciter partes atque decenter agunt. — 
Non fuco aut vestita opus est.—Dr. Docilesne 
modorum ? 
D. Oh! utinam obsequium tale ferant bipedes. 
Bestia enim presto est semper, prodire negabit 
Forte homo, prodibit bestia prepropere. Q 
Dr. Num viva?—D. Ad vivum nempe omnia 
aguntur.—Dr. Ad unguem 
Castiga.—D. Ausculta—Prodit Othello Leo! 
Dr. Monstrum! hirsutus Othello?—D. Afrorum 
est finitus ortus, 
Nobilior nullus pulpita Maurus obit, 
Audi que criticus dixit. “Nil rege ferarum 
“Grandius omnino aut doctius esse potest; 
“ Acapite actor atrox caudam exagitatus ad imam 
“Omnes exterret flebiliterve movet. 

“ Rupitenim horrendim.-tum vox demissz repente 
“ Mirificum contra dat pathos atque bathos; 
“Scena frequentatur turbis.” Mihimagnus Apollo 

Hic criticus—solus nostra theatra sapit, [est 
Fabula Shakspeari subfinem languet et istud 
Pulvinar tragic nil gravitatis habet. 
Ergo leoninis de integro hunc versibus actum 
Dramaticus sutor fingere jussus erit. 
Tum Desdemonam duadaijova dente trucidet 
Coram oculis noster.—Dr. “Dente trucidet,” ais? 
D. Immo—at pascentem qui vult spectare leonem 
Przmoneo, pretium solvat ut ille duplex. 
Dr. Etmerito. (Enter Pamphilus.) 
P. Oh te querebam, quod, Dave, facessis 
Audivi—egredior Roccius ipse novus ! 
Ecce tibi Romeo prima vice pulpita lustrans 
Hic est.—D. Ah! fatuum ridiculumque caput! 
Non opus auxilio tali est—Hyperione quanto 
Est Satyrus, tanto tute Leone minor; 
Tu Glyceri formam fingis tibi, at heroine 
Horrendum nostrz dat Boa viva decus 
Hoc quoque obest votis, Elephas, de more, puella 
Que comes incedit, cauta duenna vie 
Te parvi faciet—rostro suspendet adunco 
Suspicor—I ounce non hzc tibi arena patet ! 
P. Tentabo si vis soccum.—D. Spes lactat inanem 
Creber in has partes Cercopithecus adest, 
Quod veré urbanum et sermone facetius omni 
Ringitur et gannit simia agitque nihil. 
Hamlethum que commoveat, venit umbra Giraffe 
Defuncte, terre res media atque poli! 
Fons, incrementum, status ultimus aldermanni 
Testudo, tardis passibus egreditur 
Insuper. ( Enter Simo.) 
Oh noster chartam accipe.—Si. Tune theatrum 
Musarum incertas, hoc scelerate modo ? 
#desne erubuit nostras habitare Thalia? 
Fautricemne habuit nostra Minerva suam? 
D. Quid, verba hic fundis, sapientia? Age inspice 
agua 
Charta est musarum.—Si. Si tria verba. Dromo! 
(Enter Dromo.) 
Quadrupedem,—D. Ah minime placet hoc.—Si. 
Actoribus ergo 
Summis, quos memini, nullus habendus honos? 
D. Quos memoras, tandem schedula A que dicta, 
recepit— 
Dr. Quid schedula A?—D. Nescis? hoc sciat 
ipse Crito, 
P. Ne jam in scenarum regionibus astra requiras 
Acrius hic sensum fulmina bruta movent. 
D. Scilicet hoc pacto didicerunt jungere dextras 
Semiferique homines semi-hominesaue ferz. 
Si. Ah! Valeas! rerum studiosa theatra novarum 
Cetera. sint, monstris, prodigiisque fremant! 
Nobis, qua solitus fuit arte, Terentius idem 
Fingit adhuc mores nec sinit esse feros. 
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Mr. Ursan, Nov. 9. 

NEITHER you nor any of your 
readers need be told that there are 
few towns on the Continent more in- 
teresting to an Englishman than Rouen. 
This consideration induced me to pass 
a few weeks there, and in the neigh- 
bourhood, during the last Autumn. 
Although I cannot pretend to add 
much to the interesting account of 
that ancient city, contained in the 
works of those accomplished tourists, 
Dr. Dibdin and Mr. Dawson Turner, 
yet there may be a few matters touch- 
ed upon not altogether unworthy of 
your pages. 

Beyond the Boulevards, on an as- 
cent, on the north-west side of the 
city, is situated the Church of St. 
Gervaise. The exterior, except the 
east end, bears no signs of antiquity, 
nor is there any thing in the architec- 
ture to recommend it. Its principal 
curiosity is the crypt, to which there 
is a descent of 28 steps from the inte- 
rior of the Church. This is an arched 
room, 35 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 
15 feet high. An arch divides it into 
two unequal parts, of which that to 
the east is about one third of the 
whole. At the east end is an altar, 
with a bas-relief over it, rudely re- 
presenting the Last Supper, with a 
figure of a saint or angel on each side. 
The light is derived from a small 
window over the altar. On each side 
of the entrance, which is at the west 
end, is a low circular arch in the wall, 
under which are said to have been in- 
terred, or rather immured, the re- 
mains of two of the earliest Archbi- 
shops, St. Mellon and St. Avitien, but 
there is no figure or inscription by 
which they may be identified. The 
entire room is surrounded by a low 
stone bench. It is presumed that this 
is one of the most ancient places of 
Christian worship in France. The 
arched roof, of very large stones, 
rudely put together, the altar and the 
bas-relief, give it a very romanized 
appearance, and it was probably erect- 
ed very soon after the Romans had 
evacuated the country. Its origin is 
dated as far back as the year 386, 
when St. Victria received from St. 
Amboise a case of relics, containing 
amongst others the bones of St. Ger- 
vaise, which were deposited here, and 
a church was built over them, which 
was consecrated to him. Whether 
this is the identical building erected 
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by St. Victria is very uncertain, but I 
think it bears very strong external 
evidence of being of that remote anti- 
quity. 

In the present depressed state of the 
French Church, and the general indif- 
ference which seems to pervade all 
ranks as to every thing connected 
with Religion, it is gratifying to know 
that the re-erection of the spire of the 
Cathedral is now in progress. The 
former very unseemly spire being de- 
stroyed by lightning in September 
1822, it was determined to replace it 
with one of cast iron, the expense of 
which was to be defrayed by a grant 
from Government, from the local tax 
of the city, and by private subscrip- 
tion. When these will ultimately ef- 
fect the desired object is uncertain, 
but the work is now going on with 
every prospect of its accomplishment. 
The spire is to be 225 feet from the 
summit of the present tower, to con- 
sist of eleven stages, each stage dimi- 
nishing towards the top, the last of 
which is to be surmounted by a point- 
ed termination of 40 feet. The iron 
foundation is already laid on the stone 
tower, and the first stage is put to- 
gether in a court on the north side of 
the Church. This stage is composed 
of open Gothic arches, bolted together, 
and surmounted by a low crocketed 
crown; it is octangular, 40 feet in 
diameter, and 20 feet high. A circu- 
lar staircase of open work is to reach 
to the top of the last stage. It would 
seem that there could not be a greater 
invitation to the destruction of the 
Church by lightning than an iron 
steeple, especially where thunderstorms 
are frequent and violent, of which the 
fatal effects have been often expe- 
rienced ; but I was assured that con- 
ductors would be so placed as to re- 
move all probability of danger. 

There is in the neighbourhood of 
the Church of St. Maclou, an ancient 
cemetery, well worth a visit from the 
admirers of picturesque architecture, 
which is not noticed by any tourist, 
and which I only discovered by acci- 
dent. It consists of a cloister, en- 
closing a quadrangle of about 250 
feet. The lower part is divided from 
the square by a colonnade of stone pil- 
lars, the capitals of which are orna- 
mented with figures and emblems of 
mortality ; over this cloister the build- 
ing is of wood-work and plaister, 
many parts of which are very curiously 
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carved. The building appears of the 
age of Francis the First, and belonged 
formerly to a religious establishment 
for females. It is now inhabited by 
poor people. SussEXENSIS. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 16. 

IN my former communication, I 
ventured to adduce some remarks 
on the New Metropolitan Coal Act, 
which comes into operation on the Ist 
of January, 1832. I now beg leave to 
offer a few additional observations on 
the subject, with the view of showing 
the injustice as well as general impo- 
licy of taxing one of the first neces- 
saries of life, accompanied by sugges- 
tions for the greatest economy of fuel, 
at a period when it is probable the 
price of Coals may be raised in the 
London market to a very serious ex- 
tent, through the continued restric- 
tions imposed on the Coal trade of 
Newcastle and Sunderland, by orders 
of Council. 

It is not necessary, Mr. Urban, to 
enter into any disquisition to show 
the impolicy of continuing at the pre- 
sent day various municipal and local 
imposts which originated in charters, 
or grants from the despotic English 
monarchs to their favourites, or in 
other cases for the exclusive benefit 
of sundry corporate bodies. Where- 
ever the funds derived from such royal 
grants have been applied to objects of 
benevolence, or charitable purposes, 
no valid objection can be raised 
against their continuance; but it is 
unfortunately the fact, that the greater 
portion of such funds are too fre- 
quently not applied to charitable pur- 
poses, but are wasted either in the 
distribution of corporate patronage, 
for electioneering purposes, or the 
more gross and sensual indulgences 
of the table. These remarks are not 
applied exclusively to the Corporation 
of the City of London; they are equally 
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applicable to many other cities and 
corporate towns in the kingdom, which 
derive a great portion of their reve- 
nues from tolls levied on the chief ne- 
cessaries of life. 

At the period when many of those 
privileges were granted to certain 
towns, there was doubtless some ne- 
cessity for maintaining a municipal 
power, or civil force, adequate to the 
protection of such towns from the in- 
roads of the barbarian peasantry of 
the rural districts. Consequently, as 
certain expenses must have been in- 
curred for the defence of these towns, 
those who availed themselves of its 
protection, had a right to bear a por- 
tion of its burthens, by paying a local 
tax upon food, fuel, or other necessa- 
ries of life. 

But no man will contend that at the 
present day there can be any serious 
apprehension entertained of the erup- 
tions of ‘‘barbarians”’ from the rural 
districts ; or that the handful of muni- 
cipal veterans called javelin-men, and 
chief constables, who parade on state 
days before the civic magistrates, could 
afford any adequate protection from an 
attack of the less civilized peasantry.* 

Perhaps no fact in political economy 
has been more fully demonstrated, 
than the impolicy of levying heavy 
imposts on articles of merchandise. 
This is still more apparent with re- 
gard to internal traffic, such as tolls 
on roads, bridges, markets, and fairs, 
than with reference to maritime or 
international commerce. ft 

It cannot, therefore, be defended 
upon any just principle, that at a pe- 
riod when the Government have been 
devising every possible reduction in 
the burthens of the people, by the re- 
peal of various taxes, which bear prin- 
cipally on the middle and working 
classes,—that at such a moment a 
Corporate body like the City of Lon- 
don should procure an Act of Parlia- 





* ‘Though I am not desirous of offering any political opinion as to the origin of the late 
events in the city of Bristol, I cannot resist the opportunity it affords me of corroborating 


my present remarks. 


Bristol is supposed to have the administration of more corporate 











funds than any other city in England, except the metropolis; yet from the want of manage- 
ment in some quarter, the city was for for:y-eight hours left a prey to a ferocious mob :— 
not, however, to a mob from the rural population of the suburbs, but a set of ruffians 
principally residing within its walls ! 

+ If it were not my desire to limit the present communication within moderate bounds, I 
might adduce abundaut evideuce in the history of many corporate towns, showing that the 
imposition of local taxes is rainous to the mercantile interests of a town; and on the con- 
trary, that some of the most populous and prosperous towns in the kiugdom are those which 
are most exempt from municipal machinery and loéal imposts, 
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ment by which its privileges and re- 
venues are to be increased by addi- 
tional burthens on the community, as 
they will be under the provisions of 
the New Coal Act. 

What arguments can be adduced in 
support of such privileges it is difficult 
to divine, when it is notorious that an 
additional impost on Coals not only 
operates as a direct tax on the poor, 
but also as an indirect tax upon every 
article where the consumption of coal 
enters into the expense of manufacture, 
as in the price of bread, beer, soap, 
candles, and almost every other neces- 
sary of life. 

But in addition to the increased 
price of fuel and provisions, the dues 
payable to the City operate as a very 
serious burthen on certain trades, such 
as glass manufacturers, founders, &c. 
Indeed, in many instances, the price 
of coals in the London market becomes 
apositive prohibition to manufacturers. 

While the inhabitants of London are 
obliged to pay upwards of cent.-per- 
cent. more for fuel than those of the 
midland and northern counties, in con- 
sequence of the expenses of freight, to- 
gether with the combinations among 
great coal-owners to limit the supply 
from the pits, lest anover supply should 
lower the market price, there can be 
no just reason why that price should 
be still farther raised to the London 
consumer many shillings per chaldron 
beyond the price at which the same 
coal would be sold in any of the more 
distant ports south of the Thames.* - 

In the event of the pestilence which 
now afflicts the inhabitants of Sunder- 
land and Newcastle, extending itself 
to the port of London, among other ca- 
lamities it can scarcely fail to enhance 
the price of coals to a very serious ex- 
tent. The quarantine regulations and 
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additional expenses on coal, about 
which the shipping interests of the in- 
fected ports make such loud com- 
plaints (and which they would, not- 
withstanding the undeniable contagion 
of the disease, wish to have immedi- 
ately removed from their shipping) 
must eventually fall on the consumer, 
by the increased price of the commo- 
dity. If the disease shews itself on 
the banks of the river Thames, not 
only coals but corn and all other ne- 
cessaries of life must rise immoderately, 
as we have lately witnessed in the 
enormous rise of price in certain drugs, 
even upon the first intimation of the 
Cholera reaching this country. Under 
such a view of this case, it will be in- 
cumbent on every prudent person to 
pursue the most rigid economy with 
regard to the consumption of coal, 
both for his own sake, and for the sake 
of the thousands of poor who will feel 
the privation of this great necessary of 
life. 

In my former communication I 
stated some of the advantages which 
attend the purchase of large (or round) 
coals, not only withregard to a greater 
security against fraud in mixing water 
with coals to increase their weight, 
but from the greater portion of inflam- 
mable matter, and consequently greater 
value, in one ton of large coals, than if 
the same weight were broken down 
into small coal. 

In ordinary domestic consumption 
there is a very large portion of fuel 
wasted from injudicious management, 
by servants or others throwing on too 
great quantities of coal at one time. 
By this system the inflammable gas is 
carried off in the form of dense smoke, 
which is so much loss of the more va- 
luable or gaseous part of the coal, 
while it becomes a vile nuisance to do- 





* The great coal proprietors of Northumberland and Durham (both in and out of Par- 


liament) have denied the existence of such combination, in order to keep up the price of 
coal at the pit’s mouth. But although a combination may not be proved to exist, yet that 
an understanding prevails with regard to the quantity worked at the respective pits, is unde- 
niable, the labourers in the pits scarcely ever being permitted to work full time, or they 
would soon produce an over supply, with its natural concomitant, a reduction of price in the 
market. It has been estimated that, if the restrictions now existing against the supply of 
eoal inland were removed, so as to break down that monopoly which the coal-owners of the 
Tyne and Wear possess in the port of London, the Metropolis would be supplied with 
coals at 20 or 25 per cent. below the present average price of coal. The argument used 
in defence of this monopoly—that it affords a uursery for seamen, however plausible in 
time of war, can not be available in time of profound peace. Consequently the great coal- 
owners of the north have no just or equitable right vo levy a heavy tax on the inhabitants 
of London and its vicinity, of at least 20 per cent. beyond a handsome return for the invest- 
ment of capital. 
Gent. Mac. Decemler, 1831. 
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mestic apartments, and in all cases 
makes a deposit of soot in our chim- 
nies. This matter is so well under- 
stood by engineers and persons en- 
trusted with the management of steam- 
engines, that the superintendents are 
directed to throw on only a very small 
portion of fuel at a time, or in such 
quantity only as shall immediately 
enable the vapour from it to be con- 
verted into flame, instead of allowing 
it to pass up the chimney-flue as dense 
black smoke.* The portion of heat 
lost to any apartment from this source, 
in the lighter or more inflammable 
species of coal, may be estimated at 
not less than one fourth of its value: 
for, taking the whole quantity of gas 
obtained from each chaldron of good 
bituminous coal at eleven or twelve 
thousand cubic feet, about a fair ave- 
rage, we may estimate the gaseous pro- 
ducts of the coal as the major half of 
its value. Indeed the comparative 
weight of coal and coke from the gas 
works will give very nearly the same 
results. 

Now with the view of economising 
this inflammable gas for domestic pur- 
poses, several plans present themselves 
to our notice, besides that of supplying 
fresh coals to a fire in small quantities. 
Every good housewife knows that a 
fire made with part cinders and part 
coalis a more durable fire, and affords 
much greater heat, than one made from 
fresh coals only ; the reason of which is 
obvious : the cinders, which have lost 
their gaseous products, serve to retain 
the escape of the bitumen, or oily 
smoke, of new coal, till it becomes ig- 
nited, and thus gives out considerable 
heat to the apartment instead of es- 
caping up the chimney. 

But the same object may be attained 
by using ashes mixed with fresh coals ; 
though the system may not meet the 
approbation of extravagant servants 
who have a direct interest in the 
amount of their master’s coal account, 
from the pernicious system of trades- 
men allowing a per-centage on many 
articles of consumption, to the upper 
servants in large establishments. It 
would not perhaps be too much to es- 





* It would be foreign to the objects of 
my present paper to enter into any descrip- 
tion of the methods empioyed in steam-en- 
gine and other furnaces for consuming the 
smoke. 
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timate the consumption of coal in no- 
blemen and gentlemen’s families from 
this cause alone at less than twenty to 
thirty per cent. beyond what it ought 
to be with any moderate economy. To 
many servants the recommendation of 
economy while in good service, would 
be about as effective as to preach about 
probity to a receiver of stolen goods, 
But when the day arrives that those 
persons have to pay for their own con- 
sumption of fuel, the case widely dif- 
fers: and it is possible, Mr. Urban, 
that some such persons may perchance 
see the present number of your Maga- 
zine, and be reminded of their former 
errors in this way. 

The admixture of ashes with small 
coal will undoubtedly effect a consi- 
derable saving of fuel, perhaps equal to 
twenty per cent. But as it would, if 
quite dry, have a tendency to run 
through the grate too freely, that ob- 
jection might in a great measure be 
obviated by slightly wetting the mass 
either before or after laying it on the 
fire ; and thus enabling the small coal 
to cement or cake together. 

Another mode of economising fuel, 
not unworthy of attention at a period 
when we are threatened with a visita- 
tion of the most serious kind, is that of 
mixing small or inferior coal with a 
given quantity of clay; or, if conve- 
nient, with a portion of any dry vege- 
table matter in the mass, such as the 
sweepings of stable-yards, barns, or 
out-houses, and then forming the mass 
into balls, which should be left to dry. 
Although such kind of compost would 
not be adapted for fuel where fordomes- 
tic purposes an active fire is requisite; 
yet ina majority of cases, where a slow 
fire is only required, or where it is de- 
sirable to prevent a fire made of coals 
only from burning out with too much 
rapidity, a very great saving of coals 
might be effected by covering the coal 
fire with a layer of such compost of 
small coal, clay, &c. so as to prevent 
the inflammable gas of the coal from 
passing up the chimney withut being 
ignited. 

The abundance of fuel in this coun- 
try, together with the injudicious con- 
struction of stoves, renders the con- 
sumption of coal at least double what 
it need be with the same degree of do- 
mestic comfort under economical ma- 
nagement. There is little probability 
of extravagant servants being induced 
by any arguments to economise fuel, 
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more especially those who have the 
substantial reasons before-mentioned. 
I am not without the hope, Mr. Urban, 
that some of the before-mentioned 
suggestions may be found worthy of 
consideration by a very large portion 
of the industrious classes of society, 
who from the want of adequate em- 
ployment and the pressure of the 
times are enduring infinitely more pri- 
vations of the necessaries of life than 
the sturdy pauper who boldly throws 
himself upon the parochial funds. At 
the present season of the year fuel be- 
comes as much a necessary of life as 
food. If, therefore, by the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, the Metropolis 
should become subjected to the scourge 
that now afflicts the northern part of 
the kingdom, every suggestion that 
may serve to alleviate the miseries of 
the humbler classes, by inculcating 
habits of economy, must be acceptable 
to the public through the valuable me- 
dium of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
PHILANTHROPOS. 


Mr. Ursan, July 16. 

HAVING visited Stonehenge in a 
little excursion I lately made, I beg 
to offer a few observations on that 
extraordinary edifice. 

Most persons who have visited these 
remains, I believe, remark that they 
do not impress any idea of grandeur, 
or produce any imposing effect, when 
viewed at a distance. This certainly 
was not the case with me. When | 
looked down from the brow of the hill 
on the Amesbury road, these yet mag- 
nificent ruins, denoting a circular 
temple, the distinct parts of which were 
composed of single massive rocks, im- 
pressed on my mind a stupendous work 
of vast but rude conception. 

Having myself conceived a notion, 
that it was a temple, the form of 
which had reference te celestial ob- 
jects, and that the sun was probably 
the object more particularly con- 
templated by the people who planned 
and erected it, I was no way dissa- 
tisfied with reading the ideas of others 
on this subject, and not discouraged 
in this idea on my closer view and 
inspection of the remains. 

I made a close and careful examina- 
tion, and took measurements of many 
parts, which 1 believe are tolerably 
accurate. The result is to give a dif- 
ferent figure to the two interior or- 
ders or arrangements of stones; the 
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figures of which are called by 
Stukeley and others ovals, and by 
Inigo Jones, hexagonals. By my 
measurements these two orders of the 
stones stand concentric, or nearly so, 
with the outer circles ; consequently 
they form a portion of a circle, as far 
as they extend. They have consisted, 
first, of an outer set of five pairs of 
stupendous rocks, with a third placed 
on, or crowning the top of each pair. 
Two pairs and two single ones re- 
main standing. The standards of 
each pair are set very close together ; 
but a considerable space or interval 
occurs between each pair; and in the 
front or opening north-east, a very 
large space or interval occurs (45 feet), 
which has no doubt led some people 
to conclude a sixth* pair was former- 
ly existing; but this was evidently 
never the case, for the space is filled 
up or marked witha straight line by 
the continuation of the inner small 
order of stones, which give a figure 
to the two interior orders of a large 
portion of a circle (or nearly that 
figure). Taking the diameter of the 
circle at 52 feet, on the radius t 
of which the extreme inner angles of 
the great standards are placed, the in- 
tersection at two points on the radius, 
giving the space of 45 feet between 
them, will cut off about one-fourth of 
the circle, and consequently leave 
three-fourths for the space included 
within the stones : thus giving a very 
good form of a theatre, with a front 
or proscenium, where the straight line 
is marked by the smaller set or order 
of stones, to view or look into the in- 
terior part. The straight line of the 
part forming the front, determines the 
figure, and necessarily precludes the 
introducing a sixth pair of standards, 
which, therefore, we may conclude 
never were in existence. There is 
no vestige of such; and no account, 
I believe, not even the oldest, detail- 
ing any particulars of the form and 
order of the stones, ever alludes to 
there having been any. 

In support of this notion, that the 





* This led Inigo Jones to call the figure 
hexagonal, and Dr. Smith to imagine there 
were seven pair of standards; but Stukeley 
only speaks of ten of these stones, which 
only make five pair ; all of which, standing or 
prostrate, were in existence July 1831. 

+ King, speaking of the figure as oval, 
says, the shortest diameter is about 52 feet. 
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figure was as stated, the space be- 
tween the inner corners of the great 
standards at the front (a pair of which 
are standing on the east side, and a 
single one the northermost on the 
west) which I measured to be about 
45 feet, is, as 1 have before stated, 
marked by a straight line of smaller 
stones from side to side. Of these 
there are four remaining, one of the 
small taper kind of stones, and three 
flattish stones, with spaces just suf- 
ficient for two other stones, thus 
making the number six in all, and 
forming the line of the proscenium 
or front. The small inner taper 
stone is on the east; then there is 
a space between that and the next, 
a flat-shaped stone, for a similar 
shaped stone. The three remaining 
flattish stones come next in a line, at 
about equal distances from each other, 
and in a line with the small taper 
stone and the interior side of the re- 
maining upright standard on the 
north, with space between the flattish 
stone nearest that side and such re- 
maining standard, for a small taper 
inner stone. 

The form of the theatre or inner 
compartment would, according to 
what can be designed from the re- 
mains of these interior orders or ar- 
rangements, be represented by the an- 
nexed sketch : (see p. 517). 

To confirm this idea, there are two 
other flattish, dark-coloured, and very 
hard stones, like flinty slate, (forming 
part of the line of the second or small 
circle of stones), which stand in a line 
with the stones at the entrance in the 
outer circle, and the two central flat- 
tish stones of the front of the theatre, 
which seem to mark the line of ap- 
proach or entrance into the theatre. 

Much has been observed by writers 
as to the altar stone, and in the course 
of my examination | directed my at- 
tention to this subject. 1 was much 
surprised to find, after what I had 
read, that instead of one stone (that 
underlying the greater fallen standard 
at the back and the impost), there is 
another, as similar as it is possible, 
and of the same quality of stone, but 
rather darker, lying close by it, as if 
thrown down at the same period. 

The stone* I allude to lies ob- 





* This stone is shown in Wood’s ground- 
plan of Stonehenge; but the size is not cor- 
rectly or proportionably given, and the cor- 
ner or end under the earth is marked so as 
to appear as if broken off. 
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liquely, with one end covered in the 
earth, at the south-east, and in front 
of the large leaning standard at the 
back of the theatre, which hangs over 
it, and lies in fact between the south- 
ern end of the large fallen impost of 
the back pair of standards and the 
small taper inner stone, on which the 
great leaning standard apparently rests. 
This stone I measured, and found its 
dimensions corresponding with the 
stone called the altar, the part co- 
vered being added to that exposed. 
The measurements of these stones I 
made less than Mr. Webb’s account 
stated in Stukeley. Time may have 
diminished their size; but my mea- 
surements correspond with the pro- 
portions in Wood’s plan. 

The stone called the altar, accord- 
ing to my note, is rather better than 
four yards long and one wide, and 
half a yard thick. The other I have 
alluded to was nearly the same, that 
is, three yards and a half uncovered, 
and as far as I could thrust my stick 
under the earth, | felt the stone: I 
may safely add half a yard more for 
this. The breadth and thickness cor- 
responded with the stone called the 
altar. Both stones evidently lie out 
of place; but the fair supposition is, 
the one being underneath the fallen 
standard and impost, and the other 
close by them, that they are near the 
original site, and have been thrown 
down at the same time, from their 
lying next and under the great stan- 
dards at the back: that this is the 
case, there can I think be no doubt. 

It will be seen, from there being two 
stones as just described, the idea of 
the stone under the great standard and 
impost being the altar, and that it laid 
flat, and has not been disturbed from 
its original position in the edifice, 
cannot be right. That it formed part 
of the altar is probable; and I 
beg leave to offer this conjecture. 
There being a pair of stones, as be- 
fore described, evidently lying as they 
were first prostrated, they formed two 
uprights in front of the two inner up- 
right taper stones of the inner order, 
and in front of the two great stan- 
dards, and mark the place at the foot 
of which the victims of sacrifice were 
immolated ; and let it be observed, 
that there is a little impost lying to 
the east towards the entrance, be- 
tween the outer circle of stones and 
the two interior orders; this small 
impost is of such inferior dimensions 
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Showing the several orders or arrangements of the Stones, with the Stones supposed to denote 
the proper entrance. 

The figures, with separate spaces between them, are intended to represent the Standards of the 
outer circle, and of the Theatre. The figures upou them, the stones on the top or the imposts. The 
dots, the second circle of small stones, and the inner order of small stones. The small figure of 
uprights and impost, the supposed altar. The two stones E, and W. on the vallum or ditch, it is con- 
sidered may be some of the standards of the outer circle attempted to be dragged away at the com- 


mencemeat of the demolition of the Temple, ages past. 
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to all the other remaining imposts 
which could ever have formed im- 
posts, either to the outer circle, or 
those of the great inner standards, 
that it could not have been one of 
them. 

The dimensions of this small im- 
post are one yard, wanting an inch, 
between the inner edges of the mor- 
tices, which are scooped or formed 
more circularly than the mortices of the 
other imposts appear to be. The mor- 
tices of this small impost are nearly one 
foot wide at the mouth or opening, and 
about one foot or 18 inches within the 
extremities of the stone; so that these 
dimensions would give a length of 
from 7 to 8 feet. Now if these two 
stones I have just alluded to as the 
altar, were set upright and near toge- 
ther, as each pair of standards are, 
this little stone would just reach over 
both, and form a crown or impost to 
them ; and make a corresponding form 
or figure for an altar, similar to the 
great standards, but very inferior in 
size. The little impost is of a hard 
compact sandstone, of the same kind 
with the large upright stones or stan- 
dards, while the two stones alluded to 
are of the dark kind. It might be 
worth while to examine the end of 
the two stones, as a tenon or trace of 
such might be found, and if it were, it 
would confirm this conjecture. I ima- 
gine the prostrate stone lying obliquely, 
and near the leaning standard, to have 
fallen outward; and, if so, a tenon 
may be discovered at the end conceal- 
ed under the earth. If this little im- 
post is not that of these two stones, 
then I cannot conceive in what other 
part of the structure it could have had 
a place. It is too short to leave a 
space wide enough between the sup- 
porters to pass under, and there ap- 
pears nothing corresponding in the 
whole place, or in what can be col- 
lected from the remnants, to assign it 
a place, or call for its use otherwise 
than as an impost at the altar. To 
account for its lying apart from the 
back of the theatre, or where the 
two stones are lying, the smallness of 
its size would render it more easily 
moved than the two stones, its sup- 
posed supporters. If the desecration 
of the temple was begun by human 
hands, of ;which in my mind there is 
no doubt, the altar or place of sacri- 
fice, as the most sacred part, would be 
that to which most attention would be 
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directed; and having thrown down 
the altar, the spoilers would attempt 
to take away the small impost or 
crown; though its great size stopped 
their progress. 

In the spirit of religious zeal, when 
Christianity began to be introduced, 
and gained ascendancy, I conceive 
this temple might have been an ob- 
ject of vengeance, and it is proba- 
ble that the first part of the destruc- 
tion (whatever time may since have 
contributed) was the hand of man, 
directed by some impulse of viewing 
it as an abomination; and it is possi- 
ble to conceive, that after the altar was 
prostrated, when the first great fallen 
stone of the standard and its enor- 
mous impost were overthrown, these 
remains would be left in the state in 
which they have been recognized for 
ages. 

I noted the small inner taper stone, 
on which the great standard at the 
back leans or rests, as having a groove 
from top to base. It is too regular 
not to be artificial, and to assign it a 
use, I suppose it might serve to lodge 
a pole or ensign, perhaps the staff of 
the chief Druid, that might be fasten- 
ed by passing a string or thong round 
the stone: and hence an idea arises, 
that the smaller taper stones might 
serve to bind or fasten the victims, 
either of prisoners or cattle, to be of- 
fered for sacrifice. There can be little 
doubt but they are sunk very deep, 
and firmly fixed in the chalk soil. 1 
also noted that in the second circle, 
among the taper stones, there appeared 
some flattish stones, some of which are 
in a line with the entrance I have be- 
fore noticed; but there was another 
at the south, near or under one of the 
large outer stones that was thrown 
down or broken. The dark stones ap- 
pear of two kinds ; one | believe called 
a grunstein, and the other a kind of 
flinty slate. The small stones, in ge- 
neral, appeared of the sandstone kind. 

Of the two outlying stones in what 
is called the avenue of approach, if there 
were not corresponding standards to 
make pairs and bear imposts, which I 
think was not the case, as there are 
no remaining signs of such construc- 
tion—then, as we must assign a mean- 
ing for what we do find to be in ex- 
istence in all relics of this kind, 
it is reasonable to suppose that these 
two stones marked the line of ap- 
proach ; for, standing at the most dis- 
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tant stone, the bearings of its north- 
west side and the side of the prostrate 
stone just strike the north-western 
side or edge of the stone at the east- 
ern side of the entrance. That some 
mark or notice of the proper entrance 
was requisite, is evident. When we 
reflect on the nature of the structure, 
that it was circular, composed of a 
course of upright stones similar to 
one another, with nearly the same in- 
tervals between each, it would be dif- 
ficult to distinguish the small differ- 
ence of the interval assigned for the 
entrance; and it is rational to sup- 
pose these stones were planted to di- 
rect the passenger. One stone would 
not serve to point direct with suffi- 
cient certainty, therefore two were 
assigned, to serve as pointers to the 
proper entrance. The fallen stone 
has doubtless been once upright ; this 
being the position of all the stones 
of the structure; those now prostrate 
in the temple being evidently disturb- 
ed from their sites. The soil raised 
about this stone, which gives the ap- 
pearance of a kind of vallum or ditch, 
I consider has arisen from the re- 
moval, at some period or other, of 
the soil accumulated on the stone in 
its fallen state. 

Conjectures on the temple may be 
various, indeed endless. History ap- 
pears to assign it to the worship of 
Apollo, and this agrees with the idea 
of its being assignable to the Sun; and 
open circular temples would certainly 
best accord with ideas relative to 
that luminary. They would agree 
with the idea of its supposed orbit, 
and the real orbit in effect by the 
earth’s diurnal motion. The open 
spaces would time its progress, both 
as to the seasons and the days, and 
be a sort of horologe kept by those 
tutored in the arcana of the Druids, 
the learned of the rude aborigines of 
the soil. Mr. Chardin in his Journey 
into Persia, when he descends from 
the mountainous country of Taurus, 
or Tabreez, at three days’ journey 
mentions that he saw circles of stones 
on his left. The country where they 
were, I should suppose, from its being 
described as offering pasturage for 
horses, consisted of large open plains, 
and the ancient Persians were worship- 
pers of the Sun, and fire as the symbol 
ot the Sun. The country of Baku lies 
north of the part where Chardin 
speaks of these circles, and where to 
this day the worshippers of fire, it is 
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said, still exist. This coincidence of 
structure confirms the idea of Stone- 
henge and circular druidical temples 
being devoted to the worship of the 
Sun. 

Stonehenge, though possibly, nay 
certainly, not the largest temple of the 
rude aborigines, for Avebury must 
have been much larger, yet probably 
was the most complete in form and 
design of all the Druids’ temples (for 
such alone in reason can it be con- 
sidered).* The rude beauty of the 
design had probably gained it more 
fame and pre-eminence than others, 
and was therefore that to which refer- 
ence is made in writers as, ‘‘ The 
Temple.” Its antiquity may be of 
the remotest period, which its rude 
structure denotes. The rude temple, 
no doubt, had its priests or appoint- 
ed attendants and inmates, if such 
can be called inmates, who dwell in a 
place open on all sides to the wind’s 
blast. Their abode might be in the 
circle. The interior or theatre might 
be kept for holy offices of ceremony 
alone. The circle of the outer vallum 
or ditch, may denote the sacred boun- 
dary which none but the priests were 
to enter without permission; with- 
in which, and the outer circle of the 
temple, the ministers belonging to it 
might range and exercise themselves. 
That the country round was populous 
the tumuli evidently prove; and the 
numerous remains of the entrenched 
camps, whether Roman or Saxon, in 
the neighbourhood, and throughout 
Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, are evi- 
dence of the population. 

What can be more probable, and 
what can be better supported by facts, 
than that unlettered man in his first 
worship and reverence, would direct 
his attention to that glorious luminary 
the Sun ?-—the generator of his daily 
blessings,—the vivifying power of the 
earth, and plants and fruits,—the 
source of his own subsistence, and of 
raising into animated being the insect 
tribe, symbolical of eternity, in rege- 
neration and change. Such would be 
the obvious considerations of rude but 
reflecting man, and the consequence 
such—namely, that the object of uni- 
versal adoration of self-taught man 
would be the Sun ; and such has been 
found to be the actual existing fact of 
all mankind, emerging from the sa- 





* Vide Davies’s Rites of the British 
Druids, p. 306, &c. 
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vage state, as we may say, of primi- 
tive ages, into arts and settled courses 
of life. Such was the adoration of the 
Druids. Such was the more refined 
Apollo of the Greeks and Romans. 
And such is verified to the present 
hour, in the hymn of those forlorn 
children of the earth inhabiting the 
sterile and desert arctic regions. 
That such worship would be accom- 
panied by the superstitions and the 
inhuman practices and cruel pro- 
pensities of the savage life is but too 
probable. That such blindness and 
error would pass away in the course 
‘of ages, as Christianity induced a 
more pure philosophy, is proved by 
the fact itself, in our more congenial 
notions of humanity, our more amelio- 
rated condition, and by our looking 
back with grief and horror on the suf- 
ferings of men through their own ig- 
norance and blindness in ages past. 
G. G. ¥. 
P.S. Since the above was written, 
during the high winds that of late 
have prevailed, one of the western 
standards has been blown down. 


—}—-- 


Mr. Ursan, Frome, Nov. 15. 

IN your volume xci. part ii. p. 114, 
are ‘‘Church-notes from Frome.” 
Your Correspondent having left un- 
noticed the series of Vicars of the 
same, I beg to supply the deficiency. 

Lionel Seaman became Vicar of 
Frome in 1747. He was Archdeacon 
of Wells; having married Jane eldest 
daughter of Edward Willes, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells (the Bishop’s third 
daughter Jane married Edward Au- 
brey, D.D. also Archdeacon of Wells.) 
Dr. Seaman was succeeded in the liv- 
ing by Dr. Ross, then Bishop of Exe- 
ter, in 1762 ; and Bishop Ross by the 
Rev. William Ireland, in 1793. This 
divine, perhaps the most distinguish- 
ed, certainly the most eloquent, of the 
incumbents of this parish, was M.A. 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, July 7, 
1780. He filled the living for 20 years, 
during the greater part of which pe- 
riod he was an active Magistrate for 
Somerset. On his death the follow- 
ing. testimony to his worth appeared 
in a provincial paper ; it well deserves 
to be recorded in your more perma- 
nent pages : 

‘The remains of the late Rev. Wm. 
Ireland, Vicar of Frome, were interred in 
the chancel of the parish church on Thurs- 
day ; the solemnity of the scene was such as 
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can scarcely be described. One general 
feeling seemed to pervade the whole popu- 
lation of that extensive parish. Men of all 
parties and religious persuasions seemed 
anxious to testify their esteem of a man who, 
in the true spirit of Christian toleration, 
exerted himself on all occasions to advance 
the cause of religion, and promote univer- 
sal amity and concord. His general urbanity 
of manners endeared him to all; his impar- 
tial conduct as a magistrate caused him to 
be respected. The family gave no particu- 
lar invitation, but the corpse was attended 
from the Vicarage house by nearly all the 
clergymen in the neighbourhood ; by all the 
dissenting ministers in the town (who highly 
to their honour made a point of attending, 
without one exception,) by the trustees of 
the public charities in the town, and by a 
large part of the principal inhabitants, who, 
in deep mourning, aud with due solemnity, 
moved forward to that charch in which had 
been so often heard the instructions so finely 
delivered by him who could instruct them 
no more.” 


There is a monumental inscription 
to his memory in the chancel of the 
church. He was succeeded in 1813, 
by the Rev. C. Phillott, the present 
Vicar. 

In the article respecting Frome 
Church, p. 116, col. a, 1. 16, when 
speaking of the Rev. Wm. Everett 
(Mr. Ireland’s brother-in-law), for 
Rector in the year 1809, read Proctor 
of Oxford University in 1809. 


Yours, &c. RETRIEVER. 
GQ 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 21. 


THE Costs in Law-suits have been 
constant subjects of just complaint 
throughout Europe. The custom of 
giving Costs seems to have arisen in 
France, and to have been introduced 
at the institution of appeals, upon the 
making of the new laws of St. Lewis.* 
The principle of giving Costs was with 
a view of deterring litigious people from 
bringing law-suits, from the fear of 
being mulcted in costs. A general 
ordinance upon the subject was, in the 
year 1324, enacted by Charles the Fair. 
In proceedings, brought upon the old 
customs, the party complaining only 
recovered a fine, and the possession of 
_ thing litigated for a year and a 

ay. 

I have noticed these few points in 
the hope of inducing some learned 
correspondent to assist me in inquiries 
which I am now making upon the sub- 
ject. TEMPLARIUS. 








* Defontaines ; Beaumanoir; & Boutilier. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——. 


Soutn Yorxsuire. The History and Topo- 
graphy of the Deanery of Doncaster, in 
the diocese and county of York. By the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, Fellow of the Societies 
of Antiquaries of London and Newvastle, 
and an Honorary Memter of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Association. The Second 
Volume. fol. pp. 508. 


IN no department of literature has 
there been more variety of execution 
than in topography. It has ranged 
from the humble (though now cu- 
rious) compilations of a Gent to the 
celebrated labours of a Dugdale. In 
modern times (and particularly since 
the introduction of engraving on steel) 
books bearing the name of topography, 
and of county history, have multiplied 
apace; but they have been little more 
than vehicles for pretty prints. An 
original work on the subject finds 
other welcomes than those of its sub- 
scribers. It is a reservoir from which 
a tribe of compilers are ready to draw 
off, and dilute, and rebottle to all 
eternity. It may be generally remark- 
ed that those places which have been 
already best described, are most liable 
to find new historians. So true is it 
that facile est addere inventis; but, 
alas! the additions of these retailers 
are too often a poor balance against 
their omissions and perversions. 

To break up a new field of topogra- 
phical research, is a far different pro- 
cess; requiring the skill of the critic 
in combination with the assiduity of 
the lawyer. It is to such a task that 
Mr. Hunter has applied himself in this 
work ; for of the Deanery of Doncaster 
scarcely any description had previously 
been published ; and he has, we may 
venture to assert, by the originality of 
his materials, as well as the judicious 
use he has made of them, produced a 
work as completely the fruit of the 
author’s mind, as are the plays of 
Shakspeare, or the romances of Scott. 
It is a dissertation on the topography 
of South Yorkshire; but a disserta- 
tion comprehending every important 
fact that has been found bearing on 
the subject. Where information is so 
seldom complete, but so many links 
may be supplied by collateral circum- 
stances and analogy, this seems to be 
the form which such a work has natu- 

Gent. Mac. December, 1831. 
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rally assumed under the hands of anau- 
thor, who is not inclined to lose the least 
tangible particular that bears on the 
main subjects of his pages, and yet is so 
fearful of prolixity as to avoid almost all 
quotation, and sometimes to give his 
original narrative the air of an abridg- 
ment. We have here nothing super- 
fluous ; and, altogether, the work is 
the most readable throughout of all the 
topographical works we ever perused. 

The excellent essay on English To- 
pography, which was prefixed to the 
first volume, we transferred to our 
own pages at the time of its publica- 
tion.* It is an essay which has ren- 
dered difficult any additional exposi- 
tion of the merits and uses of topo- 
graphy in general; but which, in the 
plans of topographical composition 
which it unfolds, and the sources of 
information which it describes, is cal- 
culated greatly to facilitate the at- 
tempts of those who are inclined to 
exemplify those uses and merits with 
regard to districts not yet adequately 
described, and to join in the honour- 
able task of perpetuating the local 
history of their country. 

We subjoin a few additional re- 
marks from Mr. Hunter’s present pre- 
face : 


‘* | have prefixed to this volume a second 
impression of the Map. ‘hat in the first 
volume is coloured, so as to present at once 
to the eye the parochial distribution, The 
map here presented to the reader is colour- 
ed, so as to exhibit at one view the feudal 
disposition of the lands which compose the 
Deanery, or, in other words, the tenancies 
held immediately of the crown. 

“ The history of these tenancies has long 
appeared to me the most convenient manner 
in which the topography of a county, or of 
any other division of the kingdom, can be 
prepared. It gives unity to the work. It 
saves from wearisome repetition. The civil 
and the ecclesiastical history best combine. 
The monastic history rises easily and natu- 
rally. Every thing pertaining to parochial 
history finds its proper place. It presents 
clearly before the reader the important dis- 
tinction of the over-lord and the mesne- 
lord. It has the advantage of proceeding 





* See our vol. xcviul. ii. 10, 122. The 
first volume was reviewed ibid. pp. 140, 
235, 324. 
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upon the soundest basis of evidence, the in- 
formation contained in that noblest of all 
records—honour be given to him who de- 
vised, to him who executed, and to those 
who have so carefully preserved it! — 
Domespay-Boox. It is, moreover, the 
best preparation which can be made for that 
great national work, which will be under- 
taken when the labours of topographical 
enquirers shall have been extended to all 
the members of this great kingdom—a Bri- 
TANNIA, which, whosoever undertakes, must 
proceed, not by counties, not by divceses, 
not by hundreds, but by the great feudal 
distributions. 

** This is, I believe, the first book of 
English topography which has been prepared 
upon this plan.” 

It may be necessary to add, to pre- 
vent misapprehension with those who 
do not see Mr. Hunter’s work, that 
he has not followed this arrangement 
so closely as to disturb the integrity 
of the parishes, each of which he has 
described in a distinct and unbroken 
shape, only taking them in the order 
which appeared most consonant to 
their feudal disposition and connec- 
tion. It perhaps remains to be proved 
how far this desirable mode of topo- 
graphical arrangement may be found 
practicable in those parts of the king- 
dom where the parishes were gene- 
rally more divided among different 
fees; but we find that Mr. Hunter has 
not been deterred from his plan by oc- 
casional instances of that kind; nor 
has he hesitated to make a few partial 
deviations from his rule, on account 
of some connection of places tanta- 
mount to that for which the rule is 
established. With respect to the co- 
louring of the map, he adds: 


“‘In general it will be found that the 
boundaries are pretty correctly defined ; but 
in places which lie in several distinct fees, 
it has been found impossible to mark with 
precision the parts which belonged to each 
fee, and it has been presumed that the por- 
tions pertaining to each fee, were those 
which lay adjacent to what are known to be 
lands belonging to that fee.” 


To a topographer proceeding on Mr. 
Hunter’s plan, the place described in 
the foliowing paragraph must wear 
the aspect of a paradise : 


*©In the whole economy of Thribergh 
there has been no departure from what ap- 
pears to have been contemplated by our an- 
cestors as the perfection of one of the mi- 
nutest subdivisions of our country. It is 
one manor, one township, one parish. There 
is one resident lord, with his mansion and 
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adjacent park; and a tenantry living under 
his patronage ; a beautiful little church; a 
commodious parsonage near adjoining; a 
resident incumbent; and an unspoiled rec- 
tory. There is alsu a rich and fertile soil ; 
and by the modern convenience of a turn- 
pike road, an easy communication with the 
two markets of Rotherham and Doncaster. 
Correspondent to these advantages there is 
at Thribergh the appearance of cleanliness, 
cheerfulness, and comfort. 

‘© It may be added, that, having been 
from time immemorial the residence of fa- 
milies of the first rank among the gentry of 
the county, there is something to give an _ 
interest to the place, which belongs not to 
lands which have merely been the seat of 
agricultural operations, the same from year 
to year; something to stimulate those who 
have succeeded to the men who lived before 
them, to connect the present with the past, 
and to grow wiser and better by doing so.” 
—p. 37. 

In his biographical sketches (he does 
not trust himself beyond a sketch) 
Mr. Hunter is peculiarly happy, as 
we may show by quotation hereafter. 
In his genealogical researches his skill 
and industry are very conspicuous. 
He has confined his pedigrees to the 
period in which families have enjoyed 
the estates he describes, briefly re- 
lating their origin or extinction in his 
narrative. The statements of the old 
heralds have received a most scruti- 
nizing investigation; and some of their 
forgeries have found, among others, 
the following reproofs. Of Sir John 
Bosvile, living temp. Hen. III. it is 
remarked : 

*¢ The heralds of Elizabeth’s reign indeed 
attempted to show his descent; and the re- 
spectable name of Glover is subscribed to a 
pedigree prepared in 1586, in which Sir 
John is shown to be the son of a Sir Tho- 
mas, son of John (by Maud, daughter of 
Thomas Mountenay, governor of London,) 
son of Sir Anthony, son of Martin de Bos- 
vile, who, not to be behind the rival family 
of Fitz-William, is described as treasurer of 
the army of which Sir William Fitz-Wil- 
liam was the marshal. There is not the 
least attempt in Glover's pedigree at support- 
ing the descents by evidence, and it is but 
too plain that they are fictions.”—p. 109. 


Again of the family of Savile : 


s¢ The English heralds have mixed the 
proved with the probable in an extraordinary 
manner in the history of the early genera- 
tions of this family; they have a marriage 
for every generation, when if the generations 
themselves were any thing more than con- 
jectures, some of the marriages at least may 
be shown to be quite fictitious. The He- 
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ralds of the sixteenth century, to whom we 
owe much of the genealogy of England, are 
a body of men of whom it is difficult to 
speak with high respect, although amongst 
them is the name of Glover, on account of 
their having asserted so much, and proved so 
little. Vincent had not then appeared in the 
college.” —p. 261. 


Having already quoted Mr. Hunter’s 
eulogy on Domesday, we will take the 
present opportunity of appending his 
opinion of the most extensive transla- 
tion of that record, which we find 
under the parish of Hooton Paynel, 
where the Rev. William Bawdwen was 
Vicar from 1797 to 1816: 


«* Mr. Bawdwen is to be ranked among 
those clergymen who have contributed to 
the topographical literature of England. 
He devoted a great portion of the leisure 
which the duties of his parish allowed him, 
to the study of Domesday Book, a great 
part of which noble record he translated 
with the intention of publishing the whole 
in an English version. He began with the 
part relating to the county of York, and the 
district called Amounderness, which he pro- 
duced in a quarto volume ; and this was soon 
followed by another, containing his render- 
ing of the Domesday survey of other counties. 
But a general translation of Domesday 
Book, if such a translation can be of any 
use, where the translation is scarcely more 
intelligible than the original, is too mighty 
a task fur any one hand to execute. It is 
not enough to compare the local nomencla- 
ture of Domesday with any Index Villaris of 
the present time, and to put down the name 
in modern nomenclature, which corresponds 
the nearest in orthography with some name 
that appears in Domesday; and yet this is 
what every translator of Domesday must do 
when he is employed upon portions of that 
record which relate to parts of the king- 
dom with which he has no personal ac- 
quaintance, and the early history of which 
he has had no means of studying. The 
record itself, the noblest original which any 
country in Europe can boast, will always be 
studied by all who are interested in the to- 
pographical history of auy part of England; 
and what is wanted is net so much a trans- 
lation, as a treatise on the reading of the 
record, the writer of .which should not 
shrink from the passages (and they are nu- 
merous) which contain real difficulties and 
apparent contradictions ; an epitome of its 
valuable contents ; and an essay on the right 
use of it for historical, genealogical, and to- 
pographical purposes. Something had been 
done by Kelham; more is done by the au- 
thor of the preface to Domesday, published 
by the Record Commission; but much still 
remains to be done, before that record can 
be generally understood, or used in a manner 
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that is perfectly satisfactory by the investi- 
gators of English topography.” 
(To be continued.) 


ee 
A Topographical History of the County of 

Leicester, the Ancient part compiled from 

Parliamentary and other documents, and 

the Modern from actual survey: being the 

Jirst of a series of the Counties of England 
and Wales, on the same plan. By the 

Rev. J. Curtis, Head Master of the Free 

Grammar-school, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and 

Perpetual Curate of Smisby. 8vo, pp. 

272. 

WE have here a County History in 
miniature,—a very “‘ Iliad in a nut,” 
a county of 214 parishes described in 
little more than the same number of 
pages. The work is, however, of a 
totally different character from the 
hasty compilations to which we alluded 
in the preceding review. Unlike them, 
it comes forward without any pictorial 
allurements, relying alone for estima- 
tion on the solid value of the informa- 
tion it presents. It is industriously 
compiled from records and statistics, 
ancient and modern; and it is not a 
sketch, but a dictionary. 

It is prefaced by the following some- 
what satirical observations, which we 
presume have been suggested by its 
comprehensive though somewhat dis- 
cursive predecessor, the History of 
Leicestershire, by Mr. Nichols; whose 
eight folios, produced by a man ac- 
tively engaged both in private and 
public business in the metropolis, 
form a work which we frequently con- 
template as a stupendous monument 
of industry and perseverance : 


‘¢ Topography, in the estimation of writers 
on the subject, comprises a history of what- 
ever was, or is; or perhaps it might be bet- 
ter designated as a Treatise de omnibus rebus 
et quilusdam aliis; and hence arises the 
confusion, the irregularity, and the want of 
order in almost all works on the subject, 
with scarcely any exception. It might be 
affirmed, without much liability of contra- 
diction, that in the great mass of them it 
would be in vain to seek for precisely the 
same species of information, running uni- 
formly and invariably through all their parts 
aud subdivisions, Thus, in one page He- 
raldry and Biography form the prominent 
features; in another division these are thrown 
aside, and their place filled with dissertations 
upon the Civil and Ecclesiastical Law; and 
these in their turn give way to Botanical 
and Mineralogical disquisitions; and as the 
work proceeds—as fate or chance directs— 
they are again revived or lost in oblivion. 
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‘« There are obviously but two modes in 
which a topographical work ought to be 
written,—the one in which every record, 
both public and private, as far as possible, 
should be given at length, and every local 
circumstance and every history of men and 
things detailed. But such a work, whilst it 
would be worthy of the Aristocracy of a 
country to encourage, could ouly be under- 
taken under such auspices, and could only 
be completed under the patronage and fos~ 
tering care of the nobility and gentry of 
the County at large: yet even in this case, 
where could talents and assiduity be found 
competent to execute such a plan in any 
reasonable space of time? and if accom- 
plished, it wuuld, from its costliness, be a 
dead letter to the majority of readers. 

‘©The other mode would be that of 
giving the principal features of the subdi- 
visions of the county, as regard its present 
state; and as brief and condensed a view of 
the ancient records, as would render those 
documents intelligible, and be generally ne- 
cessary to satisfy the casual reader, and yet 
so much as might excite the curiosity of 
those more particularly interested, whilst 
the sources were at the same time pointed 
out from whence further information might 
be drawn if requisite. The latter plan has 
been adopted.” 

In these observations the writer ap- 
proves of a very lengthy plan, whilst 
he has followed a very condensed one. 
We dissent both from that he has ap- 
proved, and that he has followed. We 
have modern County Histories (see 
the reviews in our last and present 
numbers) which prove that there is 
no occasion to print every record entire 
to fill out a work worthy the Aristo- 
cracy of a County; but that a brief 
and condensed view, provided it be 
sufficiently explanatory to ‘‘ render those 
documents intelligible,’ is all that is 
necessary with regard to them; al- 
though there are other matters of per- 
tinent description and agreeable illus- 
tration, which will extend an author’s 
work as far as he considers it prudent 
to do. 

The deficiency of that ready access 
to records which was enjoyed by Sir 
William Dugdale and his coadjutors, 
has been severely felt by many subse- 
quent authors. It is now partially 
supplied by the publications of the 
Record Commission, but still only 
partially. Mr. Curtis, however, ap- 
pears to have considered those publi- 
cations all-sufficient ; and has conse- 
quently almost entirely relied on them * 





* We know not why Mr, Curtis in his 
title calls them ‘* Parliamentary,” except it 
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for the ‘ ancient part” of his his- 


tory. He has abstracted these public 
records in the briefest possible man- 
ner: and has not attempted to connect 
or illustrate them with those genealo- 
gical deductions without which no 
history of the descent of property has 
hitherto been considered complete. 

We are such cordial admirers of 
system and arrangement, that we at 
first view were inclined to give Mr. 
Curtis great credit for the clearness 
and conciseness with which he ap- 
peared to have condensed his informa- 
tion. But, on examining more closely, 
we found reason to conclude that, al- 
though “‘ brevity is the soul of wit,” 
it is not suited to be the presiding 
genius of county history. Before we 
make any further remarks, we will 
take as a specimen the parish of 


** Asupy Panva, Essebie, Lytel Assheby. 
Hund. of Guthlaxton, 24 miles N. from 
Lutterworth, and 93 from London; contains 
350 acres, 176 inhabitants, 34 houses, its 
expenditure in poor-rates 891. 5s. The soil 
is clay and gravel. The principal landed 
proprietors are John Goodacre, esq. who is 
Lord of the Manor, and Alsop Lowdham, 
esy. The King is patron of the Rectory, 
which has a glebe of 30 acres.—P. N. T. 
4l. 7s. 4d. Vicar 21. 3s. 8d. In 1535 the 
Rectory was valued at 5/. 7s. Gd. and a 
pension of 6s. &d. was paid to the Knights 
Hospitallers, The parish was inclosed in 
1676; it extends to the parishes of Leire, 
Kimeote, and Ashby Magna, but its bound- 
aries are not clearly defined. 

*¢ In 1086 Robert de Buci held 2 carue 
cates, 6 villans and 1 bordar had 1 plough; 
there were 8 acres of meadow.’ In 1245 
the Knights Hospitallers had a grant of free 
warren.? In 1276 Dalby Hospital had pro- 
perty here; in the fee of Ferrars were 21 
virgates, and the Hospitallers had a view of 
frank pledge.§ In 1291 Canwell Priory had 
a pension of 4s. from the church. In 1316 
Theobald Verdan held 1 of a fee.4 In 1330 
William de Cotes held lands.6 In 1336 
Theobald Verdun held a fee.6 In 1347 
William Herle held Jands.7_ In 1350 Eliza- 
beth de Bury, wife of Theobald Verdon, 
held a fee. In 1364 Robert Herle held 
lands ;9 Sir Robert’s property devolved to 





is because the Commission by which they 
have been published, was originally ap- 
pointed pursuant to the recommendation of 
Parliament; but it is a Royal Commission. 

1 Domesday, vol. i. 234. 


2 Calend. Rot. Char. 59. 

3 Rot. Hund. 239. 

4 Ing. post mort. vol. i. 284, 

5 Thbid. ii. 30. 6 Thid. 71. 

7 Th. 135. 8 Ib, 222. 9 Tb, 266. 
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his nephew Sir Ralph Hastings, and the 
manor was sold about 1507 by Lord Hunt- 
ingdon’s trustees.”10 


Now, what “‘ disjecta membra”’ have 
we here! It will be perceived that 
the sole arrangement attempted with 
regard to these excerpta from the re- 
cords is one in order of dates. 

The account from Domesday Book 
naturally precedes, from its priority to 
almost all other written testimony ; 
but why give only half the informa- 
tion that invaluable record presents ? 
Domesday Book informs us not only 
of the state of the country under the 
Norman conqueror ; but of its former 
more happy and prosperous condition 
in the time of King Edward the Con- 
fessor. At that earlier period Little 
Ashby had been held free of taxation 
by one Godwin, who had kept half 
another plough-land in cultivation ; 
and itsvalue was six shillings, although 
reduced after the Conquest to two. 
These interesting portions of the 
Domesday information Mr. Curtis has 
omitted throughout his work. 

In the remainder of his territorial 
chronology, it will be perceived that, 
from want of arrangement, the notices 
of one estate must be mingled with 
those of another, and again with other 
matters whichare purely miscellaneous. 
Let us see how far this is the case 
with Little Ashby; but first refer to 
the copious History of the County by 
Nichols, who had the use of the va- 
luable collections of Burton and Cave, 
to see whether the present author has 
made full use of the information there 
to be found. No: here are some re- 
cords, which throw far greater light 
on the ancient history of this parish 
than any of those published by the 
Record Commission. Here are in par- 
ticular two inquisitions dated 1277 
and 1296, which give a general view 
of the whole parish, and furnish a key 
by which alone those records that 
relate to its parts are to be arranged 
and explained. They inform us that 
Ashby Parva was divided between four 
different great fees, those of Ferrers, 
Peverell, Verdon, and the Bishop of 
Lincoln ; and describe the quantities 
of land and the tenants belonging to 
each. The history of each portion is 
therefore distinct, and should be dis- 
tinctly treated. To the first belong 
the fragments which Mr. Curtis gives 





” Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. iv. p. 21. 
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of the years 1245 and 1276; to the 
second those of 1347 and 1364; to the 
third those of 1316, 1336, and 1350; 
and to the fourth that of 1330. The 
circumstance that ‘‘ Canwell Priory 
had a pension of 4s. from the church,” 
is quite impertinent to the history of 
the land. The clause has been divided 
from the return in Pope Nicholas’s 
Taxation mentioned in the first para- 
graph: but it has not otherwise any 
connection with the date assigned to 
that record, since we find from Ni- 
chols that the same payment is men- 
tioned in a matriculus of 1220. 

It must be added that there is one 
of the publications of the Record Com- 
mission, the Testa de Nevill, of which, 
though very essential to topography, 
Mr. Curtis has made no use. Regard- 
ing Little Ashby, it records two te- 
nures circa 1240, of equal importance 
to those he has given. 

In their present state we can com- 
pare this author’s seanty abstracts 
only to some disjointed bones placed 
in the order of their discovery upon 
the table of the geologist. The labour 
of the transeriber has responded to 
that of the excavator; but nothing 
further has hitherto been performed. 
The next process must be arrangement, 
before any correct idea can be obtain- 
ed of the beings to which these dry 
and uncouth relics once belonged. To 
form a skeleton, genealogy must sup- 
ply the ligatures; but, if any re- 
semblance to the life be desired, bio- 
graphy must mould the muscles, and 
give animation to the features. Mr. 
Curtis may say that all this is far 
beyond the scope and the limits of his 
work. We reply, that we cannot ex- 
cuse the neglect of the second process 
we have described. To have perform- 
ed the first is nothing ; for the records 
have been already printed, and already 
furnished with indexes of places and 
persons. His compilation forms only 
a Leicestershire index of places. 

We do not assert that brief topo- 
graphy may not be written without 
genealogy and biography. That has 
been continually done in abridgments 
and dictionaries like the present ; but 
the compilers of such works have ge- 
nerally confined themselves to those 
statistical particulars which are con- 
tained in the former of Mr. Curtis’s pa- 
ragraphs. Very useful is such infor- 
mation; and very serviceable are topo- 
graphical dictionaries. But when a 
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history of manors and estates is at- 
tempted, genealogy is indispensable to 
illustrate their descent, and biography 
(we mean in particular those actions 
of the inhabitants which connect them 
with the place and the district), is 
highly desirable to lend an interest to 
the detail. An unconnected catalogue 
of isolated records, must necessarily 
have all the dullness of a muster-roll ; 
and it is only by an interest attaching 
to families that the monotony of mere 
names, dates, and quantities is relieved. 
We advocate no discursive introduc- 
tion of what may be found in the 
peerages and books of general history; 
but only maintain that a history of the 
descent of property, to be complete, 
will involve some account of the pro- 
prietors and their families ; the rest is 
matter of embellishment. 

We feel confident that the change- 
ringing of carucates, virgates, fees, 
and portions of fees, with a certain 
number of ancient names, which fills 
more than half this volume, is alto- 
gether (in its present shape) less use- 
ful as well as less interesting than an 
account of a few of the most illus- 
trious families, and brief memoirs of 
the most eminent natives (like that 
Mr. Curtis has given of Wickliffe under 
Lutterworth), would have been consi- 
dered. As it is, the most ancient 
families of the county, who have held 
great estates for centuries, areno further 
noticed than those names through 
which small portions of land have 
passed in the most rapid manner. Of 
the Nevills of Holt, a family which 
has existed for three centuries and a 
half, and is still remaining among the 
resident gentry, we are only told 

‘*In 1476 Thomas Palmer held the 
manor, and by marriage with Caroline Palmer 
the manor came to William Nevill.” 

There is scarcely anything of Church 
architecture; scarcely anything of mo- 
numental sculpture; even the fine Rut- 
land monuments at Bottesford are 
passed unnoticed. The author has 
judiciously given the value of the 
glebe lands, in order to show what 
gross injustice is done the clergy of 
the established Church, when they 
are described as rolling in wealth ; 
but he has not paid the reverend in- 
cumbents the compliment of mention- 
ing their names, and the dates of their 
institutions, a piece of information 
which would have been very useful, 
and have occupied very little space. 
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We have extended these remarks 
further than we should otherwise have 
done, because we are told that the 
volume is “ the first of a series of the 
Counties of England and Wales on 
the same plan.” As the undertaking, 
therefore, is only commenced, our ob- 
servations may not be useless. Had 
the case been otherwise, we should 
have more agreeably employed our 
space with approbation, and extracts 
from those parts of the work which 
show that Mr. Curtis, although an 
imperfect antiquary, is capable of col- 
lecting and imparting much valuable 
general information. The introduc- 
tion consists of some well condensed 
remarks on the local divisions of the 
county ; population, and contested 
elections ; boundaries ; rivers, canals, 
railways and roads; geology, botany, 
agriculture, manufactures, and last, 
though not least in Leicestershire, its 
fox-hunting. The account of Leices- 
ter town is written on a more liberal 
scale than the country parishes ; and 
we are even indulged with some bio- 
graphical notices of the ancient Earls; 
and with that brief description of the 
Churches which we should have been 
glad to have seen elsewhere. The de- 
scription of the Duke of Rutland’s 
new castle at Belvoir is the first that 
has appeared, and is very complete, 
having been revised by his Grace him- 
self. We have the pleasure to extract 
an interesting description of Mount- 
sorrell, a place on the high road be- 
tween Leicester and Nottingham. 


‘6 The town is built at the extremity of a 
ridge of rocky hills of moderate elevation, 
which extend from this place into Derby- 
shire. The rock immediately at the back of 
the town is about 100 feet high, and pre- 
cipitous on every side, the highest point of 
which, called Castle Hill, almost overhangs 
the town. It is composed of a reddish gra- 
nite, or sienite, the most perfect specimens 
of which are red quartz, white feldspar and 
black shor, in nearly equal proportions, and 
is one of the most compact of all the gra- 
nites, none of the red Cornwall being supe- 
rior to it in hardness, and as such, is in 
considerable request, and is worked exten- 
sively. Many of the houses are built of 
complete and unhewn masses of it. The 
almost intractable nature of this stone long 
kept it out of general use. It is now nearly 
forty years since, having been previously 
squared by manual labour, it was first ap- 
plied to the modern improved mode of street 
pavement, and for this purpose it has been 
found equal to the Scotch granite. No- 
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thing can exceed its firmness and durability, 
when properly laid. The value of this ma- 
terial, independently of its manifold uses, 
lies chiefly in the labour of detaching and 
working it; and.in the expense of carriage ; 
the waste is now become of enhanced or 
nearly equal value. It is one of the best, 
perhaps the very best, material of which 
turnpike roads can be formed. The system 
named M‘Adamizing, commenced and was 
practised on the roads in this neighbour- 
hood long before that gentleman could claim 
any pretension to its invention. Its appli- 
cation for that purpose originated with the 
then surveyor of the turnpike roads in this 
vicinity, and its solidity was proved and its 
importance established previous to Mr. 
M‘Adam being known. Of late years the 
uses of this almost indestructible stone have 
been much extended by the judgment, en- 
terprise, and perseverance of Mr. Jackson, 
who having procured skilful workmen from 
Scotland, has rendered it available for archi- 
tectural use and ornament. The entrance 
gateway of Mr. Pochin, of Barkby, is a fair 
sample of what taste, labour, and ingenuity 
ean accomplish with so stubborn a material. 
Its consumption for all its various purposes 
will, undoubtedly, increase ; and it will 
hence furm a staple article of commerce. 
The river Soar runs by the rock at a little 
distance.” —p. 128. 


—— 


Essai sur les Antiquités du departement du 
Morlihan. By M. Mahe. 
(Concluded from p. 433.) 

THE Celts, says M. Mahé, acknow- 
ledged one supreme God, but they also 
worshipped Genii, Aaioves, or secon- 
dary gods, whom they held to be in- 
corporated with different objects of 
nature; which objects were thus pre- 
sumed to possess the art of divination, 
&c. because actuated by these Aatpoves. 
Hence, from incorporation of them 
with birds, came, for example, au- 
gury ; the superstitious worship ren- 
dered to rivers, lakes, fountains, trees, 
&c. The two ordeals of fire and water 
originated in the same supposed agency 
of the respective incorporated genit. 
Perhaps also from the Celtic theology 
came the doctrine of the Cabalists, ac- 
cording to which the air and waters 
were peopled by Sylphs and Ondins 
[water deities], as the earth and fire 
were by Gnomes and Salamanders. 
Thus M. Mahé. 

That such incorporation of demons 
was the ancient superstition of all the 
heathen nations, and presumed to be 
of antediluvian origin and the foun- 
dation of all idolatry by Maimonides, 
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is shown by Parkhurst.* The same 
learned lexicographer further shows, 
that the word Demon (a dubious pas- 
sage excepted) does not occur in any 
profane Greek writer, in a bad sense, 
before the time of Christ. From this 
bad sense came the ugly forms of 
devils. The Septuagint version of the 
Hebrew word in Isaiah (xiii. 21), 
which signifies rough hairy creatures, 
being rendered by dayoma, agreeably, 
says Parkhurst, to the heathen no- 
tions, that their demons, such as Pan, 
the Fauns, Satyrs, &c. appeared in the 
shape of rough, shaggy animals. This 
bad sense of demon occasioned the 
substitution of Catholic Saints, with 
their names, images, niches, &c. for 
these supposed genii, and the different 
incorporations of the Lupercalia and 
other heathen festivals with the Ca- 
tholic ritual. M. Mahé gives us the 
following accountt of one of these 
commutations. 

“€In the middle of the last century (siecle) 
the vine-dressers in the environs of Paris 
used to place in the press a statue of Bac- 
chus seated on a tun, and obliged those 
who entered to bow the knee to the image. 
To destroy this superstition, the time of 
the vineyard festival was removed to the 
feast of Saints Bacque and Dennis, because 
the one signified Bacchus, and the other 
Dionysius.” —p. 328. 

It is plain from Tacitus, Callima- 
chus, Ovid, Lucan, and St. Augustine, 
that the Celts, Greeks, and Romans, 
used to wash the statues of their deities 
once a year in a river. The custom 
still obtains in certain parishes of 
France with regard to the images of 
saints (p. 328). 

From this and other instances M. 
Mahé thinks that many superstitions 
of the classical Ancients were derived 
from the Celts. 

There are, in many of our own vil- 
lages, favourite old trees, under which 
the peasants assemble for gossiping. 
This is a Celticism. 


*¢ Germain of Auxerre, before conversion, 
offended the Christians, because in suspend 
ing the heads of animals killed in the chase, 
upon a tree which stood in the middle of the 
village, he appeared to render to it the same 
honour as the partisans of the Gaulish reli- 
gion.” —p. 333. 

M. Mahé rejects Auguilan euf as ap- 
plicable to the Druids, when they in- 





¥ V. Aaiovioy, p. 139-141. 
+ We give the extracts in translation. 
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vited the people to attend the cere- 
mony of cutting the misletoe ¢‘‘ Ad 
viscum, viscum Druide clamare sole- 
bant’’), because the word is a French 
compound. He also rejects Pelletier’s, 
the Breton word Eghin an eit [the 
corn shoots], because it is cried on the 
last day of the year. We hold our 
author’s objections not to be incon- 
trovertible. 

Aninscription Sut Minerva, found 
at Bath, is mentioned by Mr. Lysons; 
but the etymon is unknown, though 
the Sulfes (whence some have derived 
Sylphs) were tutelar Gaulish gods. 
Sulve also occur in Fabretti. Sul has 
been called Celtic for our Sun, and the 
same as the Latin Sol; but says M. 
Mahé,* heaud is the true Celtic word ; 
and Vossius proves that the Romans 
changed, in the adoption of foreign 
words, initial aspirates into S, whence 
eaul became seaul, and afterwards Sol. 
Now Aque Solis is, if we recollect 
rightly, the Itinerary denomination of 
Bath; and if Sod and Sul were syno- 
nyms, Sul-Minerva may imply only a 
panthean Deity, of which instances 
are common. 

The junction of hands upon making 
a bargain, the Breton Toca, derived 
from the Hebrew Toa, which is of the 
same sense, is plainly shown to have 
been an Orientalism, transmitted to 
us from the Celts, originally Asiatics. 
This custom is alluded to in Job xvii. 
3, and Proverbs xxii. 26, and by Xe- 
nophon and Diodorus (p. 348). 

Dumplings+ are of Celtic origin, for 
the Greek word moAros, which sig- 
nifies bowillie, is synonymous with the 
Breton pouls; and Jerom, turning into 
ridicule the heresiarch Pelagius (a 
latinism of his real name Morgan, 
which signifies, in Breton, born on the 
sea, or in a maritime country), calls 
him “ Sfolidissimus et Scotorum pul- 
tibus pregravatus.’”’ The dumplings 
of the Bretons are made of buck-wheat, 
eaten with curds and whey (see p. 348). 

M. Mahé assumes that the beds of 
the Bas-Bretons, their loose trowsers 
(bracce), and caps or bonnets of the 
females, assimilating that of the god- 
dess Nehalennia, are of Celtic intro- 





* Pp. 345. 

+ Or Frumenty, qy? but we think from 
Higden, that Pullis signifies dumpling ; and 
M. Mahé calls Breton pouls, a ** bouillie 
lien massive,” which does not apply to fru- 
menty, 
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duction; the bracce, because all the 
Barbarians upon Greek monuments, 
and particularly the Trojans, Phry- 
gians, and inhabitants of the Tauris, 
who were Celts, wore ‘‘ des chausses 
plissées” (p. 360). 

He also traces goblins, like Mil- 
ton’s Lubberfiend, and Shakspeare’s 
Puck, to the Celts, through the Greek 
and Roman authors, and the Northern 
nations, because he thinks that man- 
ners and customs which obtained in 
all these nations, had a common Cel- 
tic origin. 

The Loup-garow (a Gaulish not 
French postfix) Cotgrave defines by a 
** Mankind Wolfe; such a one as once 
being flesht on men and children, will 
rather starve than feed on any thing 
else; also, one that, possessed with an 
extreame and strange melancholy, be- 
leeves he is turned Wolfe, and as a 
Wolfe behaves himselfe ; also, a Hob- 
goblin, Hob-thrush, Robin-good-fellow ; 
also a night-walker or flie-light ; one 
that’s never seen but by owle-light.” 
This superstition and power of taking 
the forms of various animals, or of 
metamorphosing human beings, M. 
Mahé believes to be Celtic, because 
Circe was a Scythian Celt, born in 
Colchis ; Meeris in Virgil had a similar 
power; the Neuri, a Celto-Scythian 
nation, also, according to Herodotus ; 
the priestesses of the isle of Sein like- 
wise, according to Pomponius Mela; 
as well as our well-known Merlin, of 
whom our author says, 

“¢ If we may believe Forcatulus (de Gall. 
imp.), the enchanter Merlin must have in- 
herited this marvellous power from the 
above priestesses; for this author pretends 
that he was born in the isle of Sein, and 
rendered great services to King Arthur, 
founder of the knights of the Round Table,t 
sometimes under the form of a dwarf, some- 
times under the form of a varlet, sometimes 
under that of a stag; and the English An- 
nals report, that he gave to King Uterius 
the features of Goilois, Duke of Cornwall, 
for the execution of a criminal enterprise. 
(Delrio. Disq. Magi. L. ii. p. 187).” 

Thus M. Mahé (p. 361). 

We recollect that Taliessin and 
other Welch bards do mention decoc- 
tions of herbs, which weré thought to 
produce the power of vaticination; and 
also pretended transformations of the 
person, palpably by masks and dis- 
guises, and such pretences and decep- 





¢ This is not to be treated as legend, 
for Athenzeus says it was a Celtic custom, 
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tions might have been useful strata- 
gems; nay, as likely to be accredited 
by British savages, as that the clothes 
formed part of the body by those of 
Polynesia. Lay a marvellous and a 
scientific explanation of a phenomenon 
before our own peasantry, nine out of 
ten will prefer the first. 

M. Mahé concludes this portion of 
his work by presuming that the round 
dance mentioned by Homer was of 
Celtic origin, and that some of the 
Breton popular tunes might have been 
composed by the Bards, and have de- 
scended to us by tradition, as well as 
the dance which these tunes regu- 
lated. For thinking so, he gives us 
the following curious reason : 

*< It is perhaps a sweet illustration; but 
why should it not be permitted to me to 
feast upon it, since it is commonly Lelieved, 
that the chant of the hymn of Vespers of 
St. John Baptist has been composed by 
Sappho.” —p. 374. 

It may be supposed that there is 
much of fancy in these Celtic disqui- 
sitions ; but that opinion is unfair, in 
regard to nearly all his hypotheses, 
because he finds foundations for them 
in the ancient history of all the na- 
tions of whom there exists any re- 
cord. That such primitive supersti- 
tions and customs did not originate 
among the Greeks and Romans, is 
manifest, because many of them are 
found in America; and are demon- 
strative of a state of society far more 
barbarous than that of the days of 
Homer, or even of the Pentateuch. 

If we were asked, whether we ac- 
credited the longevity of Methusalem, 
we should say ‘“‘ yes, because we 
know that of Prejudices.’”” We have 
made this remark, because from sheer 
neglect of reading and observation, 
the well-authenticated history of our 
ancient architecture,—viz. that it begins 
with debased Roman (misnomered 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman), and lasted 
till the introduction of the pointed 
arch,—has been most illogically be- 
sieged. If the battering cannon was 
loaded with balls, we should think the 
Siege serious ; but if the pretended 
balls prove to be only dumplings, we 
should think it pantomimical. To ex- 
plain. The cheapness (1) of wood 
for rafters, floors, uprights, shingles, 
laths, and lattices ; (2) of lime; (3) of 
straw, caused the majority of build- 
ings in old times to be made of wood, 
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or lath and plaister, and as such, not 
durable. It has therefore been oracu- 
larly decided, that because examples 
of building in stone in the Anglo- 
Saxon era, are very rare, no specimen 
in perfection remains, and that all 
fabrics in the style in question, are of 
Norman date. 

This is as much as to say, that if a 
stocking cannot be found which has 
not been mended, the first existence of 
such stocking must take date with the 
time when it was mended, not woven. 
Surely when history attests the date 
of a building, we may presume that 
mere repairs or alterations are not 
sufficient proofs for the invalidation 
bond fide of History; no more than 
did the superstructure of Bedlam upon 
London Wail modernize the latter. 
The number of Churches mentioned 
in Domesday, and sometimes in earlier 
zras, which still exhibit the debased 
Roman style, renders the ascription of 
such work to a more recent era mere 
assumption. 

When the Anglo-Saxons arrived 
here, they found Britain adorned with 
buildings, accompanied with Roman 
improvements ; the island was full of 
the best builders, and fine specimens 
of their work are still remaining at 
Autun, nor is there a reasonable doubt 
but that many of the remains in this 
country, called Roman, were built by 
them.* We are utterly at a loss to 
know by what authority the herring- 
bone work (opus spicatum), Roman 
work found in the walls of Caerwent 
Church (Venta Silurum), and various 
other places, and the Roman-British 
work in the church at Dover (assimi- 
lating the style of the reign of Con- 
stantius to be seen in much perfec- 
tion at Treves, are taken away from the 
Britons as well as the Anglo-Saxons. 
Knowing, as we do, that among both 
of them slight timber-fabrics were 
most usual, because they removed to 
different estates, which required places 
of occasional residence ;¢ were sub- 
ject to perpetual aggression, and could 
most cheaply repair such works, when 
burnt or damaged ; yet we know also 
that stone-work (as in the border 
mansions in Northumberland) was 
deemed essential for fortresses;{ that 





* Turner’s Anglo-Sax. i. 225. 
+ Asser int. XV. Scriptor. 158, &e. 
t Hodgson. 
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there were British walled towns, ac- 
cording to Fordun, even in the time of 
Claudius, among which was Carlisle ;* 
and that Athelstan built the walls of 
Exeter with towersand squared stones.t 
As to churches and monasteries, 
Malmesbury Abbey still remains in a 
great degree an existing specimen of 
early Anglo-Saxon work. William 
the historian says, of the Church built 
by Aldhelm, “‘ lata majoris ecclesiz 
fabrica, celebris et illibata nostro quoque 
perstitit evo.t He lived in the time of 
Henry I. and Stephen; and as to the 
pretended re-edification by Edgar,§ 
he mentions no such thing, only leads 
us to infer that he was a benefactor, 
and restored the monkish institution 
for that of the secular canons, which 
had been substituted,|| and this res#i- 
tution seems to have been converted 
into re-edification. Bishop Tanner 
says, that no great dependence is to 
be placed upon the charters of those 
early times, nor will any reasonable 
man think that William would have 
called the church of Aldhelm’s build- 
ing celebris et illibata, if it had been 
rebuilt. 

The decline of architecture in Ro- 
man Britain has been attributed to 
the builders having been drafted off 
into Gaul. This short preamble shall 
introduce from our author (literally 
translated) the following curious mat- 
ters : 

‘¢] heard one day the conversation of 
two © femmes du peuple,’ of whom one said 
to the other, that the Cathedral of Vennes 
was built by the English. Twenty other 
times 1 have heard the building of a great 
number of our Churches attributed to them. 
A tradition so diffused has certainly an his- 
torical foundation; and must have arisen 
from a notorious fact ; but it is not easy to 
specify it. 

** During the wars that Carausius, aod 
afterwards Allectus, excited in Great Britain 
at the end of the third century, many fa- 
milies quitted that country, and the Einpe- 
ror Constantius placed them in the territory 
of the Curiosites (sic) now, Cotes-du-Nord, 
and in that of the Venetes (sic). 

‘¢ The youths of the Britannic isles, that 
Maximus enrolled under his banners, re- 
ceived from him in Armorica, after his vic- 
tories, considerable estates (fonds), of which 





* XV. Scriptor. 602. 

+ Malmesb. de Pontif. L. ii. f. 28 a. 

t De Pontif. L. v. XV. Script. 

§ Moffat’s Malmesbury, 74. 

|| De Gest. Reg. L. ii. f. 32, ed. 1596, 
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the Emperors Theodosius and Honorius con= 
firmed to them the possession. 

** During the ravages of the Scots and 
Picts, a part of the insular population flow- 
ed back (reflua) upon Armorica, to escape 
the sword of those Barbarians. 

*< At the beginning of the fifth century, 
the tyrant Constantine caused to enter into 
his revolt, and dragged into Gaul, the Brit- 
ish youth, and ended by establishing them 
in * la petite Bretagne,’ which so great a 
number of their compatriots had already 
adopted for their country. 

** A little time afterwards, the incursions 
of the Picts and Scots, and still more the 
conquests of the Saxons, forced an immense 
quantity of the islanders to seek an asylum 
among us. 

‘© These frequent emigrations remarkably 
augmented the population of Armorica, so 
that the number of refugees equalled and 
perhaps surpassed that of the ancient inha- 
bitants. 

«¢ But they felt that these numerous co- 
lonies were obliged not only to till the land 
for subsistence, and build themselves houses 
for shelter, but also to construct a great 
number of churches for the exercise of their 
religion, which was the same as that of the 
Armoricans. 

*© Such are the real notorious facts, 
which may be regarded, in my belief, as the 
origin of that popular opinion, which, some- 
times wrong sometimes right, gives to the 
English the honour of the foundation of a 
great number of our churches.”—pp. 353, 
354. 


Now, under admission of the de- 
duction, we may find the form and con- 
‘struction of ancient British Churches; 
and in those of Lombardy (according 
to a quotation, which we have made 
in a notice of one of the Foreign Quar- 
terly Reviews), specimens of the de- 
based ‘‘ Opus Romanum” of Bede. 
By comparing these, we may acquire 
a knowledge of the similarity or dis- 
crepancy of the British and Anglo- 
Saxon styles. 

Here we leave our author, with 
gratitude for the numerous and novel 
illustrations which he has given of 
Celtic antiquities, and more particu- 
larly the conformities to them which 
he has found in other nations, ancient 
and modern, proofs whence they 
were derived. He need not have 
quoted from Vopiscus ‘“ Frivola hec 
fortassis videbuntur, sed honesta curio- 
sitas ea non respicit.”” They are in 
fact most valuable portions of history, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the real 
origin of the manners and customs 
which distinguish or identify various 
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nations; and form the Natural History 
of their moral Zoology. 


——- 

Tales of my Landlord. Fourth and last 
Series. Containing Count Robert of Paris, 
and Castle Dangerous. 4 vols. 8v9. 
THE fourth and last series! there 

is something mournful in this word 

last—when uttered by a cherished 
friend—something prophetic, when 
taken in connection with the parting 
language of the estimable man who 
uses it. The excitement of war, and 
the speculations of avarice, are the 
great motives of those ‘‘ who go down 
to the sea in ships ;”’ but if we except 
the vessels that bear the devoted mis- 
sionary to preach the “ glad tidings”’ 

to the heathen, never did ship bear a 

freight more followed by the prayers 

and good wishes of a nation, than the 
frigate commissioned by its Royal 

Master to carry the Author of Waver- 

ley to climates where he may obtain a 

restoration of health. May that good 

Being in whose hands are the issues 

of health, bless the means to its de- 

sired end !—and may he who has con- 
tributed so largely to the intellectual 
recreation of his age, return to his de- 
lighted country under the shade of 
those bloodless laurels which his ta- 
lents have gathered !—May his happy 
old age repose in the enjoyment of 
rong honour and domestic peace !— 

fay he live, and may his pilgrimage 
be soothed by all that should accom- 
pany it—the blessing of God, and the 
praise of good men— 

** And when old Time shall Jead him to his 


end, 
Goodness and he fill up one monument!” 


We shall need no apology for kind 
wishes, which we are persuaded will 
find an echo in every bosom; and we 
proceed to the consideration of the 
volumes before us. 

After an Introduction, in which the 
simple-hearted Schoolmaster of Gan- 
dercleugh, Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham, 
delivers himself in his peculiar vein ; 
the first tale in the collection, ‘‘ Count 
Robert of Paris,’’ commences. 

The period is the Second Crusade ; 
the scene is Constantinople ; the dra- 
matis persone are of the highest grade, 
emperors, princes, paladins, and phi- 
losophers. The first chapter is purely 
historical, and relates, with all the ac- 
curacy of truth, and in language ener- 
getic and eloquent, the rise and pro- 
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gress of the celebrated City of Con- 
stantine to the eleventh century, when 
under the reign of Alexius Comnenus, 
“all that was left of Greece in art 
and civilization, was trembling in the 
balance, and likely to be saved or lost, 
according to the abilities of the Em- 
peror for playing the very difficult 
game that was put into his hands.”’ 

It would be unfair towards those 
into whose hands these volumes will 
speedily be placed (and who is there 
who is not anxiously expecting them), 
to develope the plot of the story, and 
so weaken the interest of the pages ; 
we will content ourselves, therefore, 
with extracting some of those striking 
scenes and masterly delineations with 
which the work abounds, premising 
that the least felicitous invention of 
the author was that of attributing so 
highly worked a fiction to poor “‘ Pe- 
ter Pattison,” the defunct Usher of 
the Schoolmaster of Gandercleugh. 

We have said that the time chosen 
for this splendid historical fiction is 
that of the Second Crusade—when 
Europe’s barbaric chivalry, pledged by 
the most sacred vows to the redemp- 
tion of the Holy Land from the Infidel, 
and headed by Robert of Paris and 
Robert of Normandy, enter the impe- 
rial territory, inflicting on the Emperor 
that terror which the admission of 
armies, so numerous and so undisci- 
plined, would naturally excite—their 
intent warlike or pacific. 

But what Alexius could not perform 
by strength, he could effect by stra- 
tagem—obtaining by skill in treaty 
advantages which victory could not 
have procured. Accident and cunning 
contribute to this result; he succeeds 
in persuading the chiefs of the Crusade 
to consent that before crossing the 
Bosphorus, they would acknowledge 
individually the Grecian Emperor, ori- 
ginally lord paramount of the country 
they had vowed to regain, as their 
liege lord and suzerain. 

This ceremony of recognition is thus 
described : 


*¢ The Emperor Alexius, with trembling 
joy, beheld the Crusaders approach a con- 
elusion to which he had hoped to bribe 
them rather by interested means than by 
reasoning, although much might he said 
why provinces reconquered from the Turks 
or Saracens should, if recovered from the 
infidel, become again a part of the Grecian 
empire, from which they had been rent 
without any pretence, save that of violence. 
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“© Though fearful, and almost despairing 
of being able to manage the rude and dis- 
cordant army of haughty chiefs, who were 
wholly independent of each other, Alexius 
failed not, with eagerness and dexterity, to 
seize upon the admission of Godfrey and his 
compeers, that the Emperor was entitled to 
the allegiance of all who should war on Pa- 
Jestine, and natural lord paramount of all 
the conquests which should be made in the 
course of the expedition, He was resolved 
to make this ceremony so public, and to in- 
terest men’s minds in it by such a display of 
the imperial pomp and munificence, that it 
should not either pass unknown, or be 
readily forgotten. 

** An extensive terrace, one of the nu- 
merous spaces which extend along the coast 
of the Propontis, was chosen for the site 
of the magnificent ceremony. Here was 
placed an elevated and august throne, calcu- 
lated for the use of the Emperor alone. On 
this occasion, by suffering no other seats 
within view of the pageant, the Greeks en- 
deavoured to secure a point of ceremony pe- 
culiarly dear to their vanity, namely, that 
none of that presence, save the Emperor 
himself, should be seated. Around the 
throne of Alexius Comnenus were placed in 
order, but standing, the various dignitaries 
of his splendid court, in their different ranks, 
from the Proto-sebastos and the Cesar, to 
the Patriarch, splendid in his ecclesiastic 
robes, and to Agelastes, who, in his simple 
habit, gave also the necessary attendance. 
Behind and around the splendid display of 
the Emperor's court, were drawn many dark 
circles of the exiled Anglo-Saxons. These, 
by their own desire, were not, on that me- 
morable day, accoutered ia the silver corslets 
which were the fashion of an idle court, but 
sheathed in mail and plate. They desired, 
they said, to be known as warriors to war- 
riors. This was the more readily granted, 
as there was no knowing what trifle might 
infringe a truce between parties so inflam- 
mable as were now assembled.”—p. 261. 


After describing the unwilling ho- 
mage of the Crusaders, Count Robert 
of Paris is thus introduced : 


“The distance to which the Emperor 
moved was very small, and it was assumed as 
a piece of deference to Bohemond ; but it 
became the means of exposing Alexius him- 
self to a cutting affront, which his guards 
and subjects felt deeply, as an intentional 
humiliation. A half-score of horsemen, at- 
tendants of the Frankish Count who was 
next to perform the homage, with their lord 
at their head, set off at full gallop from the 
right flank of the French squadrons, and 
arriving before the throne, which was yet 
empty, they at once halted. ‘Ihe rider at 
the head of the band was a strong herculean 
figure, with a decided and stern counte- 
nance; though extremely handsome, louking 
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out from thick black curls. His head was 
surmounted with a barret cap, while his 
hands, limbs, and feet were covered with 
garments of chamois leather, over which he 
in general wore the ponderous and com- 
plete armour of his country. This, how- 
ever, he had laid aside for personal conve- 
nience, though in doing so he evinced a 
total neglect of the ceremonial which mark- 
ed so important a meeting. He waited not 
a moment for the Emperor’s return, nor re- 
garded the impropriety of obliging Alexius 
to hurry his steps back to his throne, but 
sprung from his gigantic horse, and threw 
the reins loose, which were instantly seized 
by one of the attendant pages. Without a 
moment’s hesitation the Frank seated him- 
self in the vacant throne of the Emperor, 
and extending his half-armed and robust 
figure on the golden cushions which were 
destined for Alexius, he indolently began to 
caress a large wolf-hound which had follow- 
ed him, and which, feeling itself as much at 
ease us its master, reposed its grim form on 
the carpets of silk and gold damask, which 
tapestried the imperial footstool. The very 
hound stretched itself with a bold, ferocious 
insolence, and seemed to regard no one 
with respect, save the stern knight whom it 
called master.” —p. 271. 


For this insult the unhappy Count 
pays dearly : he is tempted to partake 
of a sumptuous banquet, and he awakes 
in a dungeon. 

«¢ The preceding day had been one of ex- 
citation, and of much bustle and interest; 
perhaps, also, the wine, sacred to the Impe- 
rial lips, of which Count Robert had taken 
a single, indeed, but a deep draught, was 
more potent than the delicate and high- 
flavoured juice of the Gascogne grape, to 
which he was accustomed; at any rate, it 
seemed to him that, from the time he felt 
that he had slept, daylight ought to have 
been broad in his chamber when he awaked, 
and yet it was still darkness almost palpable. 
Somewhat surprized, he gazed eagerly 
around, but could discern nothing, except 
two balls of red light which shone from 
among the darkness with a self-emitted 
brilliancy, like the eyes of a wild animal 
while it glares upon its prey. The Count 
started from bed to put on his armour, a ne- 
cessary precaution if what he saw should 
really Le a wild creature and at liberty; but 
the instant he stirred, a deep growl was 
uttered, such as the Count had never heard, 
but which might be compared to the sound 
of a thousand monsters at once; and, as 
the symphouy, was heard the clash of iron 
chains, and the springing of a monstrous 
creature towards the bedside, which appear- 
ed, however, to be withheld by some ae 
ing from attaining the end of its bound. 
The roars which it uttered now ran thick 
oneach other. They were most tremendous, 
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and must have been heard throughout the 
whole palace. The creature seemed to 
gather itself many yards nearer to the bed 
than by its glaring eye-balls it appeared at 
first to be stationed, and how much nearer, 
or what degree of motion, might place him 
within the monster’s reach, the Count was 
totally uncertain. Its breathing was even 
heard, and Count Robert thought he felt 
the heat of its respiration, while his defence- 
less limbs might not be two yards distant 
from the fangs which he heard grinding 
against each other, and the claws which 
tore up fragments of wood from the oaken 
floor. The Count of Paris was one of the 
bravest men who lived in a time when 
bravery was the universal property of all 
who claimed a drop of noble blood, and the 
knight was a descendant of Charlemagne. 
He was, however, a man, and therefore 
cannot be said to have endured unappalled a 
sense of danger so unexpected and so extra- 
ordinary. But his was not a sudden alarm 
or panic, it was a calm sense of extreme 
peril, qualified by a resolution to exert his 
faculties to the uttermost, to save his life if 
it were possible. He withdrew himself 
within the bed, no longer a place of rest, 
being thus a few feet further from the two 
glaring eyeballs which remained so closely 
fixed upon him, that, in spite of his courage, 
nature painfully suggested the bitter imagi- 
nation of his limbs being mangled, torn, 
and churned with their life-blood, in the 
jaws of some monstrous beast of prey. One 
saving thought alone presented itself—this 
might be a trial, an experiment of the phi- 
losopher Agelastes, or of the Emperor his 
master, for the purpose of proving the cou- 
rage of which the Christians vaunted so 
highly, and punishing the thoughtless insult 
which the Count had been unadvised enough 
to put upon the Emperor the preceding 
day. 

Xe © Well is it said,’ he reflected in his 
agony, ‘ beard not the lion in his den! 
Perhaps even now some base slave delibe- 
rates whether I have yet tasted enough of 
the preliminary agonies of death, and 
whether he shall yet slip the chain which 
keeps the savage from doing his work. But 
come death when it will, it shall never be 
said that Count Robert was heard to receive 
it with prayers for compassion, or with 
cries of pain or terror.’ He turned his face 
to the wall, and waited, with a strong 
mental exertion, the death which he con- 
ceived to be fast approaching.” pp. 87-9. 

But his courage is indomitable. 

** Suddenly a light arose in the apart- 
ment, lurid, red, and smoky. The knight 
had bethought him of a flint and match 
which he usually carried about him, and 
with as little noise as possible had lighted 
the torch by the bedside ; this he instantly 
applied to the curtains of the bed, which, 
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being of thin muslin, were in a moment in 
flames. The knight sprung, at the same 
instant, from his bed. The tiger, for such 
it was, terrified at the flame, leaped hack- 
wards as far as his chain would pefmit, 
heedless of any thing save this new object 
of terror. Count Robert upon this seized 
on a massive wooden stool, which was the 
only offensive weapon on which he could 
lay his hand, and, marking at those eyes 
which now reflected the blaze of fire, and 
which had a little ago seemed so appalling, 
he discharged against them this fragment of 
ponderous oak, with a force which less re- 
sembled human strength than the impetus 
with which an engine hurls a stone. He 
had employed his instant of time so well, 
and his aim was so true, that the missile 
went right to the mark, and with incredible 
force. The skull of the tiger, which might 
be, perhaps, somewhat exaggerated if de- 
scribed as being of the very largest size, 
was fractured by the blow, and with the 
assistance of his dagger, which had fortu- 
nately been left with him, the French Count 
dispatched the monster, and had the satis- 
faction to see him grin his last, and roll, in 
the agony of death, those eyes which were 
lately so formidable.” —p. 95. 


But we must refer our readers to 
this splendid production, in which are 
combined much historical truth, and 
the colourings of a brilliant imagina- 
tion. The Tale is, in the truest sense 
of the phrase, a ‘‘ Romance of His- 
tory,” and can hardly be surpassed 
by any thing with which it can be 
fitly compared in the writings of Sir 
Walter Scott himself. There is an 
English interest in the story which is 
also very attractive, and we suspect 
Hereward will be a favourite hero 
with our fair readers. The picture of 
Eastern luxury is very vividly pour- 
trayed, and agreeable to history. 

‘«When Robert Duke of Normandy,” 
says Matthew Paris, went to the 
Holy War, he had many followers, 
English, Normans, Britons, &c. When 
they came to Constantinople, he adds, 
“* Ubi ab Imperatore Alexio vocatus, 
more aliorum principum fidelitatem 
forme fidelitatis : ‘ Quod Civitates et 
Castella cum possessionibus aliis que 
ad jus Imperatoris spectare videbantur 
si ea possent subjugare sibi redderent, 
statim reservatis principibus manubiis 
omnibus in eisdem inventis;’ tam ipse 
quam Comites qui cum eo venerant 
fecerunt : unde et majorum consequi 
favorem, aurum, vestes pretiosas, vasa 
tam artificio quam materia admira- 
tione digna: halosivicum quoque 
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inaudita estimatione cum pluribus aliis 
donis susceperunt, qualia prius non 
viderunt, et que ipsis etiam recep- 
toribus stuporem inferrent siquidem 
eorum antea visarum exederent digni- 
tatem.” 

In the second story of the series, 
we have the Author on his favourite 
ground. We are prevented by reasons 
we have before given, from unravelling 
the plot, which contains some of 
those characteristic sketches of cus- 
toms, times, and place, in which the 
great Scottish Novelist has no equal. 

The laurels of Scott are so thick 
upon his brow, it is hardly possible 
that any addition would be discover- 
able. He stands so high and so well, 
that no elevation can improve his po- 
sition; he has now to be tried by the 
severest of all tests, his own glorious 
reputation, and he proceeds with the 
confidence of one who has nothing to 
dread from so perilous an issue. He 
was never less happy in a quotation 
than when such a line as 
*¢ Superfluous lags the vet’ran on the stage,” 
escaped his pen. The volumes we 
have been reading -are to us the best 
of his productions, because we are just 
refreshed by the intellectual banquet 
we have enjoyed; and when asked 
which of his immortal fictions we 
prefer, our answer would be, that 
which we are about to read. 


—_@— 

Fables and other Pieces in Verse, by Mary 
Maria Colling. With some account of the 
Author, in Letters to Robert Southey, Esq. 
Poet Laureate, &c. ly Mrs. Bray, Au- 
thor of ‘* Fitz of Fitxford,” ** The Talla,” 
&e. Ke. Svo, pp. 178. 

Report— Mary Maria Co.uine, 
an interesting young woman, was ar- 
raigned at the bar charged with tres- 
passing on Parnassus, and committing 
divers petty larcenies therein. She 
pleaded “‘ not guilty”’ in a tone which 
at once assured us of her innocence, 
and evidently won the ear of the Court, 
and the strong sympathy of the au- 
dience. A host of witnesses, so nu- 
merous as to be alphabetically ar- 
ranged, was called in her defence, and 
vindicated her character and preten- 
sions—among the rest was Mrs. Bray. 
This lady spoke so feelingly, and yet 
so judiciously ; she described with so 
much natural pathos the simple cha- 
racter—the intellectual struggles of 
this amiable yet humble and intelligent 
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girl—that the Judge not only directed 
an immediate acquittal, but recom- 
mended Mary Maria Colling to the 
warm hearts and the kind patronage 
of all who were hitherto ignorant of 
her character and talents. 

We have since had an opportunity 
of investigating this interesting case, 
and our opinion coincides with that of 
Mrs. Bray. We have but one remark 
to make. There is something more 
enduring than the pleasures of the 
imagination—something more perma- 
nent than poetry, bright or beautiful 
as it may be—but there is no state of 
mind that promises better either for 
earth or heaven, than that which 
uniting intellectual power with Chris- 
tian humility, is lifted above the petty 
cares of the world by the one, and 
refers, by the aid of the other, every 
blessing to its true source. if the 
powers of mind, developed by this in- 
nocent girl, should lead her from the 
path of duty, she will have eaten of 
the tree of knowledge but to the in- 
crease of her own responsibility—but 
we are sure that by the aid of early 
principles, judicious friends, and the 
blessing of Heaven, she will adorn the 
poetic character by virtues which will 
ensure its stability, and avoid the 
snares with which her introduction to 
public notice is most certainly beset. 

As a specimen, we will select some 
verses addressed to her kind patroness 
Mrs. Bray : 


TO MRS. BRAY. 
Though conscious, dear madam, how great 
is your goodness, 
Yet words to express it I never shall find: 
I fear to offend; pray, pardon my rudeness : 
Heaven knows that respect with presump- 
tion’s combin’d, 
How oft, when the frowns of malignity 
darted, [served, 
From many, whose hatred I never de- 
I ’ve wept! for, alas! even hope had de- 
parted, [was reserved. 
And I thought not a friend like thyself 


Unconscious that any I ever offended, 
Yet assailed, too, by envy, I knew not 
for what ; [friended, 
By Heaven and by you since | thus am be- 
My fears and my svrrows will soon be 
forgot. 


And O! may that God, who all sorrows can 

lighten, [unto me ! 

Reward all the kindness you’ve shown 

That the smiles of his goodness your path- 
way may brighten, 

For ever the prayer of your servant shall be. 
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The Sheriffs of Shropshire, with their Ar- 
mortal bearings ; and Notices, genealogical 
and liographical, of their Families. By 
the late Rev. John Brickdale Blakeway, 
M.A. F.S.A. folio, pp. 266. 


CAPTIVATING as biography is in 
almost every shape, we have often 
thought that it occurs with a peculiar 
grace amidst the unavoidably dry de- 
tails of topographical works. It there 
at the same time embellishes its birth- 
place, and imbibes a powerful interest 
from local associations. The idea of 
detaching the biography of a district 
from the other parts of its history, is 
not entirely new; for we have a few 
good volumes of local biography, of 
which Prince’s Worthies of Devon is 
an old example, and Chambers’s Bio- 
graphical Illustrations of Worcester- 
shire, a pleasing modern volume. But 
we believe the present is the first work 
of its kind, in which what may be 
termed the genealogical biography of 
a county has been distinctly treated. 

The ‘‘ Worthies of England,” by our 
old favourite Fuller, is a collection 
partly founded upon the lists of 
Sheriffs ; but his meagre, though 
amusing comments, consist rather of 
anecdotes, witticisms, and quaintness- 
es, than of biographical detail. It will 
be obvious, therefore, when we state 
that the present is a very ample col- 
lection of latent biography and critical 
genealogy, that Fuller can have fur- 
nished a very faint outline of the com- 
prehensive manner in which the Shrop- 
shire sheriffs and their families are 
treated in this work. 

The name of its able and industrious 
author is well known from one of the 
very best histories of an English town 
that has ever appeared—his History 
of Shrewsbury, published in conjunc- 
tion with the late Rev. Archdeacon 
Owen. Mr. Blakeway made consi- 
derable collections for the topography 
of Shropshire at large; but the most 
complete portion of them was found to 
be the present biographical and genea- 
logical compilation. It has been edited 
with great judgment by the Rev. 
William Gorsuch Rowland, M.A. Mi- 
nister of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, to 
whom also we are indebted for consi- 
derable additions, and for the latter 
notices which belong to the present 
century. 

_ The value of a work of this nature 
is the more apparent, when we consi- 
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der how much a large and important 
county connects itself with the general 
history of the kingdom. In former 
times all our great historical events 
were not confined to the metropolis ; 
and even in latter times, when there 
are so few provincial occurrences which 
can be placed on the page of national 
history, yet among the great families 
of a wealthy county there are always 
some who, leaving their native plains, 
and mingling in more stirring scenes 
of action, perform their part in events 
of national moment. Mr. Blakeway, 
not confining himself to the Sheriffs 
alone, has noticed in connection with 
them the most eminent of their rela- 
tions, so that his work may as pro- 
perly be called the history of the Fa- 
milies, as of the Sheriffs of Shropshire. 
Descending from history to anecdotes, 
this volume will be found full of sin- 
gular facts, in private history, which 
will be particularly interesting to the 
local reader. In genealogy his labours 
are valuable, because they are original ; 
for we are assured that he uniformly 
distrusted the early part of pedigrees 
unless supported by evidence. He 
has not introduced the pedigrees, but 
only related their more remarkable 
features; we think, however, that in 
some cases his statements would have 
been more clearly exhibited had the 
tabular form been occasionally adopted. 

Having been led by the death of the 
late Bishop of Worcester, to turn to 
the name of Cornewall, we will ex- 
tract, as a specimen of Mr. a ae 
labours, the various paragraphs rela-~ 
tive to that family : 


*¢ 1378. Brian de Cornewall, of Kinlet, 
was son and heir (by Elizabeth, daughter and 
coheir of Sir Brian de Brompton, lord of 
Brompton Brian and Kinlet,) of Edmund 
de Cornwall, eldest son of Richard de Cor- 
nubia, son of Richard Ear! of Cornwall and 
King of the Romans, brother of Henry IIL. 
The daughter of the present Sheriff carried 
Kinlet into the family of Blount. 

** 1400. John de Cornewall, Knight, of 
Kinlet, and son to Brian de Cornewall, 
Sheriff in 1378. 

“©1459. Thomas Corowayll, Baron. of 
Burford, was fifth in descent from Sir Geof- 
frey de Cornewaill (younger brother of Ed- 
mund the father of Brian de Cornewaill, of 
Kinlet, Sheriffin 1378) by Margaret, daugh- 
ter and coheir of Sir Hugh de Mortimer, of 
Richard’s Castle and Burford, grandson of 
Hugh de Mortimer, Sheriff in 1270. The 
present Sheriff was progenitor of a line who 
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subsisted as Barons of Burford till the reign 
of George I. when they ended in a daughter 
married to Legh, of High Legh, in Cheshire. 
The Lords of Burford, in the several families 
of Scrope, Say, Mortimer, and Cornwall, 
held their lands by Barony, but were not 
summoned to Parliament; an exemption 
first claimed as a privilege, but no doubt af- 
terwards lamented as a privation.* 

© 1506. Thomas Cornwall, Knight, Ba- 
ron of Burford, grandson of ‘Thomas Corn- 
wayll, Sheriff of 1459. I find him assisting 
at Prince Arthur’s funeral as a Koight 
Bachelor ; but he was created a banneret at 
the siege of Tournay by Henry VIII. at the 
same time with Sir Thomas Leighton. He 
married a daughter of Sir Richard Corbet, 
of Morton Corbet.” 

*6 1580. Edmund Cornwall, Baron of 
Burford, son and heir of Richard Cornwall, 
Sheriff in 1549, was commonly known by 
the name of the strong Baron,+ from his ex- 
traordinary muscular powers, of which many 
tales are related in his neighbourhood by 
tradition. He was equally eminent for his 
intellectual qualities and. the virtues of his 
heart. His character, drawn by Habingdon 
the Worcestershire antiquary, who knew 
him well, is a judicious choice of topics of 
commendation, conveyed in pregnant and 
nervous language. ‘ He was in mynd an 
emperour, from whom he descended’ [mean- 
ing Richard Earl of Cornwall, who how- 
ever, though King of the Romans, was 
never Emperor]; ‘ in wytt and style so rare, 
to comprise in fewe lynes, and that clearely, 
suche store of matter, as I scarce sawe any 
to equall hym, none to exceed hym. Hee 
was mightye of body, but very comely, and 
excelled in strengthe ali men of his age. 
For his owne delyght hee had a dayntye 
tuche on the lute; and of so sweete har- 
monye in his nature, as yf ever he offended 
any, weare he neaver so poore, he was not 
frynde with hymsealfe tyll hee was frynd 
with hym agayne. Hee led a single lyfe, 
and, before his strengthe decayde, entred 
the gate of death.” 


Besides these, Richard Cornwall 
was Sheriff in 1549, 1555, and 1562 ; 
Thomas in 1589, and Sir Thomas in 
1616. 
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In p. 53 are some notices of the 
family of Hord, which lasted in Shrop- 
shire from the reign of Edward the 
First to the year 1628: and are sup- 
posed to have descended from Richard 
Hord or Hoard, who was Steward (as 
the name imports) to William le Boti- 
ler, Baron of Wem, at the period first 
named. We here find the following 
curious note : 


** It is acknowledged that the authentic 
genealogy of the illustrious family of the 
Howards, does not ascend higher than Sir 
William Howard, who was made a Judge of 
the Common Pleas in 1297. The arms 
borne by them have a strikiug’ resemblance 
to those of the Botilers, Barons of Wem. 
Hence it has been conjectured that the 
Judge was descended from the Hords, 
Stewards to those Barons. It is observable 
that none of the Howards ever prefixed de 
to their name, a fact which opposes their 
derivation from Hawarden in Flintshire, as 
it seems to prove that the name is personal 
rather than local. It must also be remark- 
ed that the Shropshire Hords are trequently 
written Hoard.” 


The arms, however, of the Shrop- 
shire Hords, of whom Roger was 
Sheriff in 1381, and Thomas in 1457 
and 1470, were, Argent, on a chief Or 
a raven Proper, which it is remarked 
“* seem to indicate a holding under a 
Corbet’’ (pp. 53, 72). 

From among the more private anec- 
dotes we have mentioned, we select 
the following relative to Robert Powell, 
Sheriff of Shropshire in 1594, who 
being a Mercer of Shrewsbury, 


‘*¢ Taking in his bill, as tradition relates, 
to Edward Lord Stafford, the Peer declared 
his inability to discharge iv; but added, * You 
are welcome, if you like, to take yonder 
morass in exchange, pointing to Worthen, 
on which he looked down from the stately 
heigth of Caus Castle. Mr. Powell wisely 
accepted the proposal, drained and improved 
the land, and laid the foundation of a family 





* Other titular Barons, not Peers of Parliament, were those of Hilton, Kinderton, 


Shipbroke, Skirpenbek, &c. 


+t ‘* His stature has been supposed to be as uncommon as his strength, I believe on no 
better authority than his monument, which is a singular one ;—it is a picture of himself, 
his father and mother, and also of his corpse extended beneath in its shroud. The length 
of that corpse is certainly seven feet four inches, but it has not been considered that a 
pannel and two pieces of frame-work intervene in this length; if these are deducted, the 
Jength of the corpse is reduced to exactly the same size with the armed figure above, viz. 


five feet nine inches and a half.” 


Mr. Blakeway then proceeds to say, that Mr. Cornwall’s 


staff, which is now in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Wood of Tenbury, and is five feet in 
length, countenances the idea of the Baron’s height, *‘ if a flat hook proves, as it is 
thought to do, that the Baron carried this formidable weapon hanging from his girdle ;”” 
but we are surprised Mr. Blakeway should not have more decidedly rejected so idle a suppo- 
sition, The whole has evidently arisen from the length of the skeleton figure. 
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which subsisted in opulence and credit for 
five generations.” —p. 96. 

We have a pleasing anecdote of 
Richard Lyster, Esq. Sheriff in 1684. 
He appears to have been known in 
Shropshire by the familiar appellation 
of ‘‘ The Senator,” and was chosen 
representative of the town of Shrews- 
bury in the Parliament of 1721, but 
was declared unduly elected by the 
House of Commons in 1723. 

In reference to this, Mr. Blakeway 
observes, that 

«It is no calumny on the third estate of 
the realm to declare, that so long as the 
House of Commons reserved to itself a 
judgment of the validity of elections, its 
decisions were not models of equity; every 
thing at that time was biassed by party. 
The administration, with the majority of 
Parliament, were Whigs; Mr. Lyster was at 
the head of the Tories of Shropshire ; and 
the pretence for displacing him was a plea 
that the Abbey Foregate, in which his inte- 
rest greatly preponderated, was not included 
within the voting liberties, though it had 
enjoyed that privilege for many years. When 
the House decided against Mr. Lyster, he 
is related to have put on his hat, turning 
his hack on the Speaker! and on several 
Members calling to order, he, looking 
round, with a firm and indignant tone said, 
©‘ When you learn justice, I will learn man- 
ners.’ The same zealous Members pro- 
posed, that he should be brought to the bar 
of the House for this affront; but Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, with his characteristic good 
humour, repressed their warmth, saying to 
those about him ‘ Let him go, he has been 
hardly enough used.’ Mr. Lyster was re- 
elected in 1727 by an undisputed majority, 
his parliamentary career comprising nearly 
forty-five years.” 

The establishment of Mr. Lyster 
seems to possess somewhat of the 
feudal cast, and is a pleasing picture 
of obsolete manners. 

‘* He kept up the most ample scale of 
ancient English hospitality, —one day in 
the week his table was open to every class 
of his constituents, from the very highest to 
the lowest of those who could with pro- 
priety appear at it,—these convivial meet- 
ings abounding with copious potations of 
ale, whilst his progress to London to attend 
the duties of Parliament, in which he is de- 
scribed to have been very assiduous, is 
amusing. He travelled in his coach and 
six, and was a week upon the road; his 
principal tenants and tradesmen accompany- 
ing him as far as Watling-street, where 
they were entertained at his expense. At 
Highgate he was met by a select body of his 
London tradesmen, and thus ushered to his 

Gent. Mac. Decemler, 1831. 
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own house, in Bow-street, Covent Garden ; 
and the same ceremonies were repeated on 
his return into Shropshire. All this cost 
was maintained by a rental of 1800/. a year; 
which on his decease without surviving 
issue, he devised to his widow for life.” 


We cannot take leave of this va- 
luable work, highly creditable as it is 
to the patient and diligent research of 
the late talented author, without ex- 
pressing our regret that Mr. Blake- 
way was not spared to publish a His- 
tory of the County of Shropshire ; for 
which his talents, his extensive local 
knowledge, and ample materials, ren- 
dered him so eminently qualified. 


i — 


The Family Topographer; a Compendious 
Account of the ancient and present state of 
the Counties of England. By Samuel 
Tymms. Vol. I. Home Circuit, 12mo, 
pp» 224. 


HE who knows how to make the 
most of time ; to form his own unpre- 
judiced opinions of objects; to revive 
the memory of things forgotten; to 
possess memoranda of interesting mat- 
ters ; to disburden the mind of trea- 
suring mere dates ; to anticipate what 
he is likely to find, and to acquire 
numerous incidental aids to his know- 
ledge, will easily understand the value 
of Compendia; and it is with science, 
as with money, the next thing to 
having it, is to know how to get it. 
This Compendium comes under such 
a character. It is a guide for the be- 
nefit of all persons who take an inte- 
rest in topography, statistical and 
archeological; or in history, national 
and biographical. In fact, it is a work 
that will be found useful and interest- 
ing to every individual, of whatever 
rank or pursuit, in the country. This 
commendation will be found just, from 
an enumeration alone of the heads of 
the divisions under which each county 
is treated; viz. 1. Situation and Ex- 
tent. 2. Ancient State and Remains. 
3. Present State and Appearance. 4. 
Historical Events. 5. Eminent Natives. 
6. Miscellaneous Observations. 

As to the execution of the work, we 
can only say that he who used needles, 
and would be obliged to seek for them 
in bottles of hay, must receive an im- 
portant service by having them col- 
lected, and brought to him in a case ; 
and where things are necessary or 
useful, every one ought to praise the 
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patience and industry by which he is 
supplied with them. We further think 
good workmanship is a better test 
than quantity ; but both together, the 
most desirable thing of all. Therefore 
we only act justly towards our author; 
who has converted a colossus into a 
portable image, perfect notwithstand- 
mg, though in miniature, as to all its 
leading parts. 

This volume contains the Counties 
of Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex; and is introduced by the 
following account of the plan of ar- 
rangement, and a little history of its 
progress. After mentioning his inten- 
tion of annexing to the last volume 
an historical and descriptive explana- 
tiqgn of the plan on which the history 
of the Counties has been written, the 
Editor says, the arrangement was 


*¢ originally suggested by Mr. Rosy, of 
Tamworth, under the signature of ‘ Byro,’ 
in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ for Octu- 
ber, 1816. The plan and notices were at 
first but slight and imperfect, the two 
counties of Bedford and Berks occupying 
only four pages’ of that Miscellany ; but in 
the progress of the series, as far as Shrop- 
shire, many improvements were effected, till 
the plan nearly reached its present extent. 
The discontinuance of the series by that 
gentleman in 1821, and the frequent en- 
quiries respecting the cause of the apparent 
non-completion, induced the present Editor 
to think of compiling the remainder of the 
counties ; and on their completion, to re- 
write the whole for distinct publication.” 


The benefits of a more extended re- 
search are multifarious and important. 
The following apology is unnecessary. 


*¢ The merits of the plan are due to Mr. 
Roby : the present Editor seeks for nothing 
beyond the credit due to his industry; and 
this humble meed of approbation he feels 
confident will not be withheld, when it is 
considered that considerably more than a 
hundred volumes—some of which, as the 
antiquarian and topographic reader will he 
aware, are of no mean bulk—must have 
been carefully perused to effect the abridg- 
ment of the Home Circuit alone. This may 
be ascertained by the ‘ List of Works con- 
sulted,” which is appended to each county, 
to enable the curious reader to extend his 
enquiries further with facility and plea- 
sure. 


We shall conclude with observing, 
that other Compendia of County His- 
tories are only selections—this is an 
epitome and synopsis of all their more 
prominent features. 
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A Pastoral Letter on the present aspect of the 
Times, addressed to the Clergy, the Gentry, 
and Inhabitants of the Diocese of Bath and 
Wells. By G. H. Law, D. D. Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. pp. 19. 


THIS is a sensible and judiciously 
written pamphlet ; calculated to be of 
great utility in allaying the agitations 
of the country. It adverts to several 
of the vital questions which of late 
have so fearfully excited the public 


_ mind, and which involve the tranquil- 


lity, prosperity, and well-being of the 
British community. The learned Pre- 
late first calls the attention of his 
readers to the important question of 
Parliamentary Reform, with the lead- 
ing principles of which he heartily 
concurs, justly observing that ‘‘ Go- 
vernments, like all other human insti- 
tutions, are naturally subject to im- 
perfections and decay.”? But while 
the writer candidly expresses himself 
at variance with the uncompromising 
spirit of ultra-Toryism, he is not less 
strongly opposed to that policy which, 
however well-intentioned, would ex- 
pose ourvaluable institutions to the de- 
solating hand of demagoguish phrensy. 

‘¢ In considering that part of the subject, 
which, from its supreme importance, first 
forces itself upon our attention, I would ob- 
serve, that both from the early bias of edu- 
cation, as also from subsequent reflection, 1 
am, and ever have been, a decided friend to 
Reform. But—in using this term | must 
add, that under the word Reform, I always 
understand, a Reform just, considerate, 
and constitutional. Impressed with these 
principles, therefore, I stand decidedly op- 
posed to the whole system of Nomination 
Boroughs. ‘They are an infringement of the 
just and imprescriptible rights of the People. 
Every argument which has been, or can be, 
advanced in their favour, is, in my opinion, 
light; and weighs but as dust in the ba- 
lance. The sentiments and feelings of a 
British People ought always to be fully and 
freely expressed in a British House of Com- 
mons.” —p. 6. 

** Anxious however, as 1 undoubtedly 
was, to secure to a free people the full ex- 
ercise of their elective franchise, yet still [ 
did not conceive myself justified in voting 
for the entire Bill, as it was lately brought 
forward. The measure, in some of its enact- 
ments, appeared to me calculated, not to 
promote but to defeat the very object aimed 
at. One of the main principles of the Bill 
was to confer the elective franchise upon 
the 10J. renters of houses. Now these, I 
feared, would not be a less venal, or a less 
corruptible body of men, than the forty- 
shilling freeholders. The operation, also, 
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would have been the same, under different 
circumstances; and was therefore, in my 
opinion, unequal and unfair.”—p. 8. 


After stating his reasons for voting 
against the Bill, which he understood 
was not to be materially amended, if 
submitted to a Committee of the 
House, the learned Prelate concludes : 


*¢ [ however have no hesitation in declar- 
ing, that to any legislative enactment which 
may be brought forward, calculated to meet 
the general wishes and promote the real in- 
terests of the People, but which shall, at 
the same time, retain unimpaired the fun- 
damentals of our unrivalled Constitution— 
to such a measure, I, for one, shall be ready 
to give my most hearty and conscientious 
support.” —p. 10, 


Of the revenues of the Church, and 
the incomes of the Clergy, which have 
been grossly and often wilfully exag- 
gerated, his Lordship observes : 


*< The income of every Incumbent in my 
own diocese, if their revenues were equally 
divided, would not exceed 250/. per annum. 
And let me ask every unprejudiced person, 
in what manner this amount could be ex- 
pended, with greater benefit to the spiritual 
and temporal interest of the people? A 
Lay Proprietor of land receives his hundreds 
and thousands without a single obligation 
attaching, of necessity, to its expenditure. 
Whilst a Minister of the Gospel, after 
having perhaps expended his patrimony in 
preparing himself for the sacred profession, 
receives the scanty pittance I have described, 
for the most part residing on the spot, dis- 
pensing to the parishioners on each sabbath 
day the truths of Holy Writ, and during the 
week assisting his parisioners, by counsel, 
by exhortation, by charity. 

«s The account of the value of Bishoprics 
has been equally incorrect with that of 
Livings. The Bishopric of Bath and Wells, 
which ranks, I believe, among the most 
valuable, has been stated in several papers 
lately circulated, as yielding to its possessor 
20,000/. per annum. Whereas, on reference 
to authentic documents, I am able to affirm, 
that its average amount does not exceed a 
fourth part of that sum. Which of these 
two statements is most worthy of credit, I 
must leave to the candour of my readers to 
determine. With respect also to the dis- 
posal of Episcopal incomes, I must add, that 
they are nearly all expended in the discharge 
of public duties, and circulated throughout 
the neighbonrhood in which they are re- 
ceived. 

“€ That the Clergy are rendered unpopular 
by the payment of tithes, we acknowledge 
and regret. The fault, however, attaching 
to this mode of remuneration, is in no de- 
gree theirs. Though the property be more 
sacred, and the tenure more antient, than 


that of any other possessions, yet are they 
ready to receive in lieu of it any fair com- 
pensation, or composition. By none would 
such a legislative measure be hailed with 
more entire satisfaction, than by the main 
body of the English Clergy. But in what- 
ever mode the tithes may be disposed of by 
Law, of this we are sure, that by no descrip- 
tion of persons can they be exacted with 
greater moderation, than has uniformly 
marked the proceedings of the Clergy of our 
Church,”—p. 15. 


-——— 
Facts relating to the punishment of Death in 
the Metropolis. By Edw. Gibbon Wake- 
field, Esq. 12mo, pp. 198. 


IT is folly to expect cures where 
medicines do not act, or success in 
jurisprudence where laws are inopera- 
tive. The only punishments in this 
country which are effective, are those 
of the Army and Navy; and we so- 
lemnly believe, that if great rogues 
were subjected to Court-Martial flog- 
gings, crime would be soon diminished 
75 per cent. At present the chances 
in favour of the culprit are as ten to 
one ; and these chances, as enumerated 
by Mr. Wakefield, are—1. Tampering 
with prosecutors and witnesses; 2. 
Reluctance of prosecutors from hu- 
mane feelings, to give unmitigated 
evidence (murder excepted) ; 3. A like 
unwillingness, through dread of ex- 
pense and trouble; 4. Subornation 
through bribes, or restitution, though 
made with other stolen property; 5. 
Perjury of witnesses, who are often 
hired; 6. Commutation to transpor- 
tation, which, says our author (p. 
198), “is not an effectual punishment 
in any case;” 7. the rarity of a capi- 
tal convict under sentence of death, 
being ordered for execution, wherefore 
convicts do not expect to be hanged ; 
8. The bias of religious persons rather 
to perjure themselves than convict ; 
and here, that we may not be;miscon- 
strued, we shall give Mr. Wakefield’s 
own words : 


‘¢ If he [the prosecutor or witness] be a 
religious man, you are almost sure of him ; 
for, in that case, though he may have a 
stronger sense of the wickedness of perjury, 
he is impelled to conceal a part o the 
truth by an unconquerable repugnance to 
having any share in what, upon reflection, 
he considers a judicial murder.””—p. 56. 


9. Difficulty of detection, the pre- 
ventive police going no further than 
making the commission of crime less 


— 
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easy ; 10. the bias of Judges and Juries 
to mercy rather than justice. 

These are the favourable chances 
before sentence ; afterwards the deci- 
sions of the Council are so subject to 
error that the officers of Newgate say, 


*¢ Those whom we know to be most guilty, 
often escape; whilst those whom we know 
to be least guilty often suffer—it is all a 
lottery.” —p. 132. 


The punishments in this country 
are :—1. Imprisonment with hard la- 
bour, as it is called. Now there can- 
not be a greater relief to the ennui of 
imprisonment than having plenty to 
do, so that the latter neutralizes the 
former ; 2. Whipping, but so gentle, 
that the sufferer soon forgets it; 3. 
Death, the punishment of which is so 
awful, that rogues escape because feel- 
ing men hate to enforce it; 4. Trans- 
portation, which makes upon a thief 
the following impressions : 


** Convicts believe (says Mr. Wakefield, 
p- 193) that transportation offers prospects 
of wealth and happiness. Here detection is, 
in itself, a severe punishment; there the 
state of society places settlers who have 
committed crimes in England, but none in 
the colony, on a line of equality with those 
who have not committed crimes any where. 
Here the punishment of disgrace is un- 
bearable ; by being sent thither, they wholly 
escape tliat punishment. Here they are 
without hope; by being sent thither, they 
are filled with hope.” 


Sectaries and enthusiasts are noto- 
rious for irrationality: and notwith- 
standing the enormous mischief of for- 
gery, they would, for the only efficient 
check to it, i.e. death, in all cases 
substitute transportation, by which 
substitute the crime would be increased 
to a most insufferable degree. No ra- 
tional man can dispute the good sense 
of the following passage : 


‘¢ There is a description of forgeries, as 
to which detection is invariably followed by 
by death,—I mean forgeries to a very large 
amount, such as those of Dr. Dodd and 
Fauntleroy,—in which cases the anger of 
suciety gets the better of compassion, and 
all combine—the prosecutor, the witnesses, 
the magistrate, the grand jury, the judge, 
the petty jury, and the tribunal of last ap- 
peal—to inflict the legal punishment. Con- 
sidering the immense temptation to this 
crime, its rarity shows that the great check 
to crime is certainty of punishment. If, for 
this crime, transportation were substituted 
for death, we should exchange a punishment 
which, as to this particular crime, society 
is willing to make certain, for no punishment 
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at all. To men of the station of Dr. Dodd 
and Fauntleroy, detection is a severe punish- 
ment. Once detected, their most earnest 
desire must be expatriation. If let alone, 
they would resort to self-banishment, as the 
only means of enjoying life. If at all ac- 
quainted with the state of society in our 
penal colonies, they would fly to one of 
these as the only place on earth where mis- 
conduct in other places does not subject 
men to the ill opinion of society. Conse- 
quently, to persons of this class, transporta- 
tion to the colonies would not be an evil— 
it would be a boon, though conferred by 
force. 

*¢ Whenever the law of capital punish- 
ment shall be altered, a shift for avoiding 
the encouragement of forgeries for large 
sums, would be, to leave the law, as it 
exists as to forgeries, above a given sum: 
but a plan more worthy of an enlightened 
legislature would be, the substitution in alt 
cases now made capital, of some milder but 
yet effectual punishment. Transportation, 
I feel convinced, is not an effectual punish- 
ment in any vase; nor is there any prospect 
that it can ever be made effectual, since 
however improved, it would involve the ab- 
surdity of endeavouring to punish at the 
Antipodes for crimes committed here.”—p. 
196. 

We recommend Mr. Wakefield’s 
book to the perusal of all rational re- 
formers of our Criminal Law ; and so 
great is the unnecessary expense of its 
administration, and so feeble its check 
of crime (murder and forgery except- 
ed), that it ought to be reformed. 


The History of the Christian Religion and 
Church during the three first Centuries, 
by Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated 
from the German, by Henry John Rose, 
B.D. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. In 2 vols. Vol. I. Containing 
the Introduction, the History of the Perse- 
cutions of Christians, Church Government, 
and Christian Life and Worship. 8yo, 
pp: 391. 

HISTORY assures us, that perse- 
cutions of any particular classes of 
religionists, by the ruling powers, 
have been uniformly instigated by po- 
litical objects. It is equally certain, 
that Christianity, if opposed to Poly- 
theism and Sensuality, may (as it did) 
excite seditions which alarm Govern- 
ments, whose political well-being de- 
pend upon existing follies or abuses. 
Add to this ignorance, that persecu- 
tion benefits a cause ; whereas the Ro- 
mans thought 
“< that the cause of the numerous seditions 
was the great number of the Christians who 
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had increased so much from not being perse- 
cuted.” —p. 128. 


The people at large sanctioned these 
cruelties, because 


*< Tt was always a notion near the heart 
of the Roman statesman, that the old politi- 
cal glory of the Roman empire was closely 
dependent on the old state religion, and that 
the former could never be restored without 
the latter.”—p. 145. 


But mark the foolishness of man 
compared with the wisdom of God. 
The Roman Empire was not over- 
thrown by Christians, but by pagan 
barbarians, and “‘ out of these stones 
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did the Almighty raise up children ” 
unto Christ. 

The Baal of the present day has all 
the changeable properties of the my- 
thological Proteus, but all have not 
bowed the knee to him, or made of 
the Scripture a cameleon. To such 
as these we recommend this book. 
It is not so much a History, for then 
it would have been only a Mosheim, 
&c., but an illustration of that his- 
tory, by valuable comments, drawn 
from those ancient works which are 
denominated Scholars’ books. He, 
therefore, who reads that he may aug- 
ment his knowledge, will find it useful. 





FINE ARTS. 


Mr. Coney has commenced another Se- 
ries of foreign views under the title of Ar- 
chitectural Beauties of Continenta’ Europe. 
It so much resembles his other work on the 
same subject, which we have frequently no- 
ticed, that we have only to repeat our for- 
mer praises, and to say that the present pub- 
lication will find its recommendation in its 
more convenient size and price. The ‘*Ca- 
thedrals, Hotels de Ville, &c.” is truly a 
magnificent work; but its stature is beyond 
that of most private libraries. The present 
is a handsome folio volume; but only half 
the size of the former. The plates measure 
8} inches by 103. It is wonderful with 
what little apparent effort Mr. Coney, our 
English Piranesi, transfers to his copper, and 
pourtrays to the very life, the most compli- 
cated views of architectural perspective, 
the picturesque scenery, and the busy traffic 
of the continental cities. The views in the 
present part are: 1. the beautiful tower of 
St. Ouen at Rouen, as it appears from the 
Place Eau de Robec, a grotesque old street, 
through which runs a canal, crossed by in- 
numerable bridges; it is, we remember, the 
head quarters of the dyers, who stain the 
water with ever-changing hues. @. The in- 
terior of the Cathedral of Beauvais, looking 
at once down the arcades of the choir, the 
transept, and the west transept aile, and ex- 
hibiting a combination of the most elegant 
and lovely forms of acutely pointed architec- 
ture, such as can hardly be surpassed; 3. 
the Hotel de Ville, Antwerp, magnificent 
fagade of Italian architecture, erected in 
1576; 4. the interior of St. Peter’s, Lou- 
vain, at the eastern end; giving a near 
view of the great shrine, which has the 
most gorgeous spire of tabernacle and pin- 
nacle work that we ever beheld. There are 
in addition eight vignettes: the Fountains 
before the Cathedral and in the Place de la 
Pucelle, at Rouen; old Houses, and old 
Arches (from what edifice?) at Beauvais ; 


Rubens’ Chair, and a Pump, at Antwerp; 
a very singular old House (in the form of a 
pointed window of four lights), and a com- 
partment of the Hotel de Ville, Louvain. 
All description of these vignettes is omitted, 
a deficiency which should be supplied in the 
list of plates hereafter; and the other de- 
scriptions, which are by Mr. H. E. Lloyd, ia 
English and French, are somewhat too brief. 





We have before us the First Part of the 
Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, undertaken by Mr. Tilt, with the 
sanction of the Society. Its sizes are im- 
perial and columbier quarto, and the plates 
will be engraved un copper, because, al- 
thongh < the adoption of steel has almost 
superseded the use of this metal, an effect 
greatly superior can be produced on copper.” 
This plan will enable the proprietors to 
avail themselves of some excellent artists, 
who do not engrave on steel: and at any 
rate those collectors who delight in exclu- 
siveness, will have a choice, not an hack- 
neyed article. There are three plates in 
this Part: 1. A view of the Palace and 
Quay at Venice, by Prout, as finely engraved 
(by E. Goodall) as the beautiful views which 
have been so generally admired in the An- 
nuals prepared by the same draughtsman, 
but on a scale which admits of @ greater 
perspicuity in the architectural features; 2. 
A very characteristic figure of a Game- 
keeper, named Care, formerly in the service 
of Sir George Osborne, of Chicksands, and 
now of Charles Dixon, Esq. of Stanstead 
Park, Sussex; painted by William Hunt, 
and carefully engraved in line by E. Smith ; 
3. Rembrandt in his Study, a picture by 
James Stephanoff, exhibited in 1826, and 
now the property of W. H. Harriott, Esq. 
The great artist is represented painting his 
celebrated picture of the Adoration of the 
Magi, which was purchased by his late Ma- 
jesty George IV. for 4000 guineas; behind - 
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him is his favourite pupil Gerard Douw, 
and the other figures are a venerable Rabbi 
and a Jady and child in the rich costume 
which Rembrandt delighted to paint. It is 
very beautifully etched by Mr. Charles 
Lewis, somewhat in the style of Worlidge. 





We have to announce the completion of 
the Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley 
Novels, by the publication of the Twentieth 
Part. Besides views of the market place of 
Peronne, of Heriot’s Hospital, and Niddrie 
Castle, it contains an interesting interior of 
the garret at Abbotsford, or rather an attic 
study, rich in its stores of antique furniture, 
armour, and other picturesque accessories, 
and showing the identical desk, or cabinet, 
in which the long-lost manuscript of Wa- 
verley is presumed to have been discovered. 
In taking leave of this meritorious publi- 
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cation, we must repeat our testimony that 
it is equally to be esteemed as an interesting 
accompaniment to the novels, a very pleas- 
ing series of views, and a very beautiful 
book of engravings. 





PanoraMA OF FLORENCE. 

A panoramic view of Florence, taken 
by Mr. Burford in 1830, has been opened 
for exhibition in the lesser circle at Leices- 
ter Square. It is a very pleasing picture, 
taken from the Convent of Jesuits in the 
midst of the City; and looking both up and 
down the Arno. Among the palaces on the 
banks of that celebrated river, stand side by 
side those of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of 
Canino, and the Countess d’Albany, widow of 
the last of the Stuarts. Most of the public 
edifices are conspicuously seen; and the dis- 
tant mountains are most beautifully delineated. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

A. J. Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. has completed 
for his sister, Mrs. Bray, that splendid 
proof of her late husband Mr. Charles 
Alfred Stothard’s talents as an Antiquary 
and an Artist, ‘‘the Monumental Effigies 
of Great Britain.” 

The Mythology of the Hindus, with no- 
tices of various Mountain and Island Tribes 
who inhabit the two Peninsulas of India and 
the neighbouring Islands. By Cua. Coue- 
MAN, Esq. 

An Essay on the Rights of Hindoos over 
Ancestral Property, according to the Law of 
Bengal. By Rasan Rammonun Roy. 
With an Appendix, containing Letters on 
the Hindoo Law of Inheritance. Also, by 
the same Author, Remarks on East India 
Affairs. 

Who Can They Be ? or, a Description of 
a Singular Race of Aborigines, inhabiting 
the Summits of the Neilgherry Hills, or 
Blue Mountains of Coimbatoor. By Capt. 
H. Harkness, of the Madras Army. 

India; or, Facts submitted to illustrate 
the Character and Condition of the Native 
Inhabitants. By R. Rickarps, Esq. 

Vol. II. of a Concise View of the Succes- 
sion of Sacred Literature. By the Rev. J. 
B. B. Crarke. 

The Shaking of the Nations, with the 
Corresponding Duties of Christians : a Ser- 
mon. By J. Leircuitp. To which is ad- 
ded, an Appendix, containing an account of 
some extraordinary Cases of Enthusiasm and 
Fanaticism in various ages of the world. 

The Offices of the Holy Spirit ; four Ser- 
mons preached befure the University of 
Cambridge. By the Rev, Cua. Simeon. 

Travels in the North of Europe in 1830- 
31. By Mr. Extior. 

Third and concluding volume of the 
‘¢ Lives and Adventures of Celebrated Tra- 
vellers.” 

Memoirs of Great Commanders, including 


Marshal Turenne, Condé, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Oliver Cromwell, Henry V. of 
England, General Monk, &c. By Mr. 
James, Author of Richelieu, &c. 

Private Memoirs of Hortense, Duchesse 
de Saint Leu, and ex-Queen of Holland. 

No. I. of Mr. Brirron’s History and 
Antiquities of Worcester Cathedral. 





Roya Society. 


Nov. 30. The anniversary meeting took 
place, when his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex was re-elected President; John Wil- 
liam Lubbock, Esq., Treasurer ; Peter Mark 
Roget, M. D., and John George Children, 
Esq., Secretaries; and Charles Konig, esq. 
Foreign Secretary. The following is a list 
of the New Council; those whose names 
are iu italics are the new members. Peter 
Barlow, esq., John Bostock, M. D., Samuel 
Hunter Christie, Esq., Rev. Henry Codding- 
ton, Charles Daubeny, M. D., George Dol- 
lond, Esq., Davies Gilbert, Esq., Joseph 
Henry Green, Esq., Rev. Dr. Buckland, 
William George Maton, M. D., Roderick 
Impey Murchison, Esq., Rev. George Pea- 
cock, Sir George Rennie, Captain W~ H. 
Smyth, R.N., Rev. William Whewell, 
Nicholas A. Vigors, Esq. 

A list was read, which contained the 
names of the several distinguished indi- 
viduals, fellows of the Society, who had died 
during the past year; amongst these were 
Captain Henry Foster, late commander of 
the Chanticleer; Mr. Abernethy ; the Rev. 
Fearon Fallows ; Dr. Magee, Archbishop of 
Dublin; Mr. Thomas Hope; and the fa- 
mous physiologist, Scemmering of Gottingen. 
—His Royal Highness next read his address. 
It was a well-expressed epitome of the lead- 
ing events that had taken place in the 
Society since the royal Duke’s election as 
president. In the language of respect it 
referred to the distinguished scientific men 
who, since the days of Newton, had filled 
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the same most honourable office. His (the 
Duke’s) early education, his occupation, and 
his rank in life had somewhat prepared him 
for the important duties which were ex- 
pected to be performed by the President of 
the Royal Society,who was the official repre- 
sentative of the institution at the British 
Museum, the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich, and, in short, the medium of commu- 
nication between the Society and other 
public bodies, as well as the Government. 
He looked for the prompt assistance of the 
Fellows, and disclaimed all other feelings 
than those which had for their end the 
advancement of Science, and the common 
honour of the Country. Of the accom- 
plished philosopher* to whom he had the 
honour of being opposed at the last election, 
he felt it was impossible to speak otherwise 
than in terms of admiration, respect, and 


good-will, which future acquaintance would - 


ripen into sincere friendship, In speaking 
of the deceased Fellows, whose names had 
been enumerated, the President character- 
ised Mr. Abernethy as-a man of a bold 
spirit for philosophical investigation,— 
rough probably in manner, but possessing 
in a superlative degree the finer feelings of 
the heart, which were frequently developed 
where the curse of poverty was superadded 
to that of disease. The Rev. Fearon Fal- 
lows was another name to be remembered 
with respect and regret. Appointed by the 
Government to the situation of Astronomer 
at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good 
Hope, Mr. Fallows took with him to that 
settlement a variety of exquisitely constructed 
instruments, the proper management of 
which, and their application to useful pur- 
poses, being only understood by himself, 
so devoted was he to the cause of science, 
that, even when labouring under an incurable 
dropsy, he was carried in blankets, by his 
servants, to the observatory, in order that he 
might wind up his chronometers, adjust his 
apparatus, and take the necessary observa- 
tions, Mr. Thomas Hope, author of Anas- 
tasius; and Archbishop Magee, author of 
the well-known work on the Atonement; were 
names not likely to be forgotten in litera- 
ture. 

The Duke’s address was followed by a 
report from the Secretary, Dr. Roget, chiefly 
relating to some changes in the statutes. 
It is settled that the election of Fellows 
shall for the future take place only on the 
first meeting in alternate months. The sum 
of 9561, raised by the sale of duplicate 
books from the British Museum, has been 
received from the trustees in part payment 
for the Arundel MSS., aud future payment 
is expected in the spring, at which period 
a second sale of the British Museum’s 
duplicates is to take place. The money 





* Sir John Herschell. 
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already received by the Royal Society, as 
above stated, has been nearly all expended in 
the purchase of books on science; and the 
additional room required for the proper keep- 
ing of these has led to a successful nego- 
ciation, through the Royal President, for the 
adjoining chambers, lately belonging to the 
Privy-seal Office. ‘The President then deli- 
vered the Copley medal to the Rev. George 
Peacock, who had been commissioned to 
receive it for Professor Airy, of Cambridge, 
to whom it was awarded for his various pa- 
pers on achromatic eye-pieces, and on optics 
generally, published in the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Transactions. The royal medal 
was not awarded, in consequence of the 
arrangements regarding its foundation not 
being yet permanently made. 

Dec. 8. The President in the chair. The 
reading of Mr. Faraday’s paper ‘‘On the 
connexion of electricity and magnetism,” 
was contioued. Philip Hardwicke, Esq., 
Lord Oxmantown, T. Maclean, Esq., and 
Henry Robinson Palmer, Esq., of the London 
Docks, were elected Fellows. 

Dec. 15. J. W. Lubbock, Esq., V. P. 
in the chair. A paper by Mr. Griffen, 
on the Anatomy of the Ornithorynchus 
Paradoxrus, was read. Mr. W. Cubitt, the 
civil engineer, exhibited some beautiful 
specimens of reduced busts in ivory, formed 
by an ingenious machine, in which a small 
block of ivory is placed, and after directing 
a part of the machine over a bust or other 
object, the miniature representation is imme- 
diately produced. 

Dec. 22. The Duke of Sussex, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The communication 
read was an account of the volcano which 
broke out last year on the southern shores of 
Sicily. It was written by Mr. Davy, brother 
of Sir Humphrey, and embraced not only the 
author’s remarks and opinions, but also those 
of Capt. Swinburne, H. M.S. Rapid. They 
observe, that the crater is only a few feet 
above the level of the sea. Previous to the 
eruption in June last, several shocks of an 
earthquake were experienced in the neigh- 
bourhood, leaving no doubt that the crater 
was then in operation. During the eruption 
Etna was more active than usual. 

There was exhibited in the library a very 
ingenious apparatus, called a *‘ fire-sentinel.’’ 
Its chief use is for detecting increase of heat 
in hot-houses. An air-filled glass bulb is 
fixed nearly in the centre of a box ; passing 
under and in contact with the bulb is a co- 
lumn of mercury ; when the fluid is acted 
upon by the heated air contained iu the bulb, 
it rises to a certain point, and becomes the 
medium of communication with the hammer 
of abell. The Right Hon, Sir James Gra- 
ham, M. Magendie, the celebrated French 
physiologist, and Drs. Barry and Russel, 
were elected Fellows. 

The meetings were adjourned to the 12th 
of January. 
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Porson Vatueys. 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, Nov. 28, considerable interest 
was excited by an account by Mr. Alexander 
Loudon of a visit to a small valley in the 
island of Java, called Guevo Upas, or the 
Poisoned Valley, which is remarkable for 
its power of destroying in a very short space 
of time the life of man, or any animal ex- 
posed to its atmosphere. It is distant only 
three miles from Batur, in Java; and on the 
4th July,1831, Mr. Loudon, with a party of 
friends, set out on a visit to it. On arriving 
at the mountain, the party dismounted, and 
scrambled up the side of a hill, a distance of 
a quarter of a mile, with the assistance of 
the branches of trees and projecting roots. 
When a few yards from the valley, a strong 
nauseous and suffocating smell was expe- 
rienced, but on approaching the margin this 
inconvenience was no longer found. The 
scene that now presented itself was of the 
most appalling nature. The valley is about 
half a mile in circumference, of an oval 
shape, and about thirty or thirty-five feet in 
depth. The bottom of it appeared to be 
flat, without any vegetation, and a few large 
stones scattered here and there. Skeletons 
of human beings, tigers, boars, deer, and 
all sorts of birds and wild animals lay 
about in profusion. No vapour was per- 
ceived issuing from the ground, nor any 
opening through which it might escape, 
and the sides were covered with vegetation. 
It was now proposed to enter it, and each of 
the party, having lit a cigar, managed to get 
within twenty feet of the bottom, where a 
sickening nauseous smell was experienced, 
withaut any difficulty in breathing. A dog 
was now fastened to the end of a bamboo, 
and thrust to the bottom of the valley, 
while some of the party, with their watches 
in their hands, observed the effects. At the 
expiration of fourteen seconds the dog fell 
off his legs, without moving or looking 
round, and continued alive only eighteen 
minutes. A.second dog now left the party 
and went to his companion; at the end of 
ten seconds he fell down, and lived only seven 
minutes. A fowl was now thrown in, which 
died in a minute and a half; and another, 
which was thrown after it, died in the same 
space of time. On the opposite side of the 
valley to that which was visited, lay a human 
skeleton, the head resting on the right arm. 
The effects of the weather had bleached the 
bones as white as ivory. Two hours were 

assed in this valley of death, and the party 

ad some difficulty in getting out of it, 
owing to the rain that had fallen. The hu- 
man skeletons are supposed to be those of 
rebels, who have been pursued from the 
main road, and taken refuge in the valley 
without their knowledge of the danger to 
which they were thus exposing themselves. 

The contiguous range of mountains is 
volcanic, and two craters are at no great dis- 
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tance ; but in the valley itself there is no 
smell of sulphur, nor any appearance of 
eruption having ever taken place. 

This narrative was illustrated by extracts 
from a letter written by W. R. Hamilton, 
esq. V.P. of the Society, who, when British 
Minister at the Court of Naples, visited the 
Lago di Amsancto (Amsancti valles of Vir- 
gil, AEneid, lib. vii. 1. 565, into which the 
fury Alectro threw herself, after having, at 
the command of Juno, sown the seeds of 
discord among the Italian cities), the phe- 
nomena of which closely resembled those 
of the valley in Java. 

** The Lago di Amsancto,” says Mr. Ha- 
milton, ‘is af a rhomboidal form, about 
twenty paces in its shortest, and thirty in its 
longest dimension. The water is of a deep 
ash colour, almost black, and bubbles up 
over a large proportion of the surface, with 
an explosion resembling distant thunder, 
and to the height of two feet, more or less. 
On one side of the lake there is also a con- 
stant and rapid stream, of the same blackish 
water, running into it from under the barren 
rocky hill; but the fall is not more than a 
foot or two; and a little above are some 
holes, through which warm blasts of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas are continually issuing, 
with more or less noise, according to the 
sizes of the openings. Some are oblong, 
others perfectly round. On the opposite 
side of the lake is another smaller pool of 
water, on the surface of which are conti- 
nually floating, in rapid undulations, thick 
masses of carbonic acid gas, which are visi- 
ble a hundred yards off. This pool is called 
the Coccaio, or cauldron; the larger lake is 
called Mefite; and the openings on the 
slope above Mefitinelle. These openings you 
will recoguise as the sevi spiracula Ditis, 
and the cauldron as the specus horrendum of 
Virgil. 

‘The mephitic vapours arising from 
these waters are at times very fatal, particu- 
larly when the wind is strong, and they are 
borne in a body in one direction. When 
calm, as when we were there, the danger is 
much less, as the carbonic acid gas will not, 
in its natural state, rise above a couple of 
feet from the ground; and we were thus 
enabled to walk all round the lake and caul- 
dron, and even step across some parts, tak- 
ing great care, however, not to stumble so 
as to fall; as a very short time, with our 
noses and mouths too near the ground, 
would have fixed us to the spot asphyzxiés. 
Many insects lay dead around us; and birds 
are said often to fall in like manner into the 
lake and on the banks. 

‘‘The gaseous products of these waters 
are, 1. Carbonic acid gas; 2. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas ; 3. Sulphurous acid gas; and 
4. Carburetted hydrogen gas, When eva- 
porated, their deposit has been found to cure 
the scab, or rot, among the neighbouring 
sheep; and an attempt has been made to es- 
tablish a sulphur manufactory here, as on 
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Solfaterra, but without success. The banks 
have thus been much changed since the days 
of Virgil; but the great features still re- 
main substantially the same, though, on 
again reading his description, I do not think 
it that of a person who had visited the spot. 
itis curious enough, that, although the earth 
is here much blackened, there is‘no appear- 
ance of volcanic soil in the'adjoining country.” 

The: poisonous effects are identical at the 
Grotto det Cane, at Neples ; but the mephi- 
tic air is there so heavy, that you may stand 
upright. without inconvenience, as it rises 
but a few inches above the surface. 





Opes on St. Cecitta’s Day. 


(Chiefly extracted from Malone's ‘* Life of 
Dryden,” with additional remarks from a 
correspondent of ** The Harmonicon.’’) 


THE first establishment of a Society for 
the celebration of St. Cecilia’s day appears 
to have been about the year 1681 or 1682, 
aud the first performance of which any traces 
have been recovered was on the 22d Novem- 
ber (St. Cecilia’s day), 1683. The author 
of the poetry is unknown, but the composi- 
tion was from the pen of the English Or- 
pheus, Purcell, and was printed in score by 
John Playford, with a dedication, by the 
composer, addressed to William Bridgman, 
esq., Nicholas Staggin, Doctor of Music, 
Gilbert Dolben, esq., and Mr. Francis 
Forcer, stewards for the year ensuing. 
Where the concert was held upon this occa- 
sion does not appear; but the books of the 
Stationers’ Company show that, from 1684 
to 1700, their Hall was (with the exception 
of the years 1686, 1688, and 1689, in which 
years, it seems probable, no performance at 
all took place) the place of assembly ; the 
price of hiring it being, till 1694, only two 
pounds ; afterwards raised, in consideration 
of the damage occasioned by fixing scaffold- 
ings, &c., to four or five pounds, and in 
1700 to six guineas. 

The ode of 1684 was written by Oldham, 
and composed by Dr. Blow; that of 1685, 
written by Tate, and composed by Mr., af- 
terwards Dr. William Turner. In 1687, the 
muse of Dryden was first called upon to cele- 
brate the sainted patroness of music, and his 
poem was originally composed by Giovanni 
Battista Draghi. In the two following 
years no performance took place in Station- 
ers’ Hall, and it seems extremely probable 
that the unsettled state of the country may 
have suspended the celebrations of St. Ce- 
cilia, Indeed, in 1688, it is hardly likely 
that any concert would be attended on the 
22d November, little more than a fortnight 
after the landing of King William III. at 
Torbay. In the subsequent year they were 
resumed; Shadwell, the poet laureate, con- 
tributing the poetry, and Mr. Robert King, 
one of the band to King William and Queen 
Mary, the music. 

Gent. Mac. Decemler, 1831. 
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In 1691, D'Urfey was the poet, and Dr. 
Blow, for the second time, composer, In 
the following year, Purcell again appeared in 
the field, and the ode was written by Nicho- 
Jas Brady. A contemporary writer, speaking 
of this ode, says, ‘‘ it was admirably set, and 
performed twice with universal applause, and 
particularly the second stanza, which was 
sung with incredible graces by Mr. Purcell 
himself.” 

Theophilus Parsons wrote the ode for 
1693, which was composed by Gottfried, or 
Godfrey, Finger, a German, who had been 
master of the chapel to King James II. Of 
the odes for 1694, 95, and 96, nothing is 
known, except that the last was composed 
by Nicola Matteis, as appears by an adver- 
tisement in the London Gazette for January 
4, 1696-7, announcing that the music per- 
formed on St. Cecilia’s day, composed by 
Signior Nicola, would be performed in York- 
buildings on the 7th of that month, 

Tothe stewards of St. Cecilia’s Feast for 
the year 1697 we are indebted for the finest 
specimen of ode-writing in the English lan- 
guage—ALexanper’s Feast. The disco- 
very of the exact period when this magnifi- 
cent ode was written, and the name of the 
composer who had first the happiness of 
setting it to music, are due to the minute 
accuracy of research which so much distin- 
guished Mr. Malone. The first period is 
ascertained by a letter from Dryden to his 
son, dated September, 1697, in which he 
says, “In the meantime, I am writing a 
song for St. Cecilia’s Feast, who, you know, 
is the patroness of music. This is trouble- 
some, and no way beneficial ; but I could 
not deny the stewards,* who came in a body 
to my house to desire that kindness, one of 
them being Mr. Bridgman, whose parents 
are your mother’s friends.” The name of 
the composer appears by an advertisement in 
the London Gazette of December 6, 1697, 
announcing that the ‘‘Song composed by 
Mr. Jeremiah Clarke, and sung on St. Ceci- 
lia’s day,’ would be performed on the suc- 
ceeding Thursday, for the benefit of Mr. 
Clarke and Mr. Le Riche, late stewards of 
the said feast. 

The writer of the ode for the year 1698 
has eluded Mr. Malone’s researches, though 
he conjectures it to have been by Thomas 
Bishop ; the composer, however, was Daniel 
Parcell. For 1699 both writer and com- 
poser are unknown; in 1700 the perform- 
ance was an ode of D’Urfey’s, composed by 
Dr. Blow, and probably the same that had 
been originally written in 1691: in 1701, 
Congreve and Eccles were the poet and 
composer; in 1702 both are again un- 





* Hugh Colvill, Thomas Newman, Or- 
Jando Bridgman, Theophilus Buller, Leo- 
nard Wessell, and Paris Slaughter, esqs., 
amateurs; Jeremiah Clarke and Francis Le 
Riche, professors. 
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known; and in 1703, though Hughes is 
said to have been the writer of the ode, 
which in an edition of his works, published 
in 1735, is distinctly stated to have been 
performed in Stationers’ Hall, no mention 
of such a performance is to be found in the 
books of che Company, and the composer is 
unknown. 

After 1703 the annual ode appears to have 
been abandoned, for though Pope wrote one 
in 1708, it was not set to music till 1730, 
when Dr. Greene composed it for his exer- 
cise on taking a doctor’s degree. Concerts 
were occasionally given on St. Cecilia’s day, 
and sometimes in Stationers’ Hall, but they 
were for individual benefits, and consisted of 
selections. 

On St. Cecilia’s day, 1723, an entertain- 
ment, called the ** Union of the Three Sis- 
ter Arts,”” composed by Dr. Pepusch, and 
suug by Mrs. Chambers, who represented 
St. Cecilia; Mr. Leveredge, who sang for 
Homer; and Mr. Le Gare, who personified 
Apelles,—was performed at the Theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Dr. Boyce, some 
time between 1730 and 1740, composed an 
ode, the words of which were written by Mr. 
Vidal, one of the ushers of Westminster 
School, and which was performed by the 
Academy of Music in the great room called 
the Apollo, in the Devil Tavern. Dr. Peyer 
also composed a second ode during the same 
interval of time, which was written by Mr. 
John Lockman, and performed at the same 
time by the same society. 

The ode for one of the years, which Mr. 
Malone has been unable to account for, was 
composed by a person whose name J have 
never been able to find in any musical publi- 
cation, though to judge from the specimen 
his work affords, he must have been at least 
an average composer for the time when he 
lived. His name was William Morris, and 
at the time of writing the ode he describes 
himself in the MS., which I have seen, as 
master of the choristers in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral. In Sandford’s “* History of the Coro- 
nation of King James II.’’ the name of 
William Norris, (no doubt the same per- 
son) occurs among the children of the Cha- 
pel Royal, in which Dr. Blow was then or- 
ganist, and master of the boys. There is no 
date to the composition; but the words, as 
I remember, indicate that it was written 
during a year of war. I saw this ode bound 
up in a volume of rough MSS. of Purcell’s 
music (and said to be in his autograph), 
which was once the property of Dr. Hayes of 
Oxford, and was purchased, I believe, at the 
sale of Dr. Arnold’s music, by the gentleman 
whose property it was when I had the oppor- 
tunity of looking it over. 

The annual celebration of St. Cecilia’s 
day, while it lasted, was a matter of much 
ceremony, and even the officers of religion 
were culled in to give solemnity and sanc- 
tion to the meeting. The members of the 


society first heard a sermon in St. Bride’s 
Church, where an anthem, generally com- 
posed, as well as the ode, for the especial 
occasion, was sung by the united choirs of 
the Chapel Royal, Westminster Abbey, and 
St. Paul’s. From the church they pro- 
ceeded to Stationers’ Hall, where, after the 
performance of the ode, a splendid enter- 
tainment was provided, the oboes and trum- 
pets playing alternately during the time of 
repast. A contemporary publication, «*The 
Gentleman’s Journal,” (the precursor on 
which the Gentleman’s Magazine was mo- 
delled), speaking of the meeting of 1692, 
says, ‘* This feast is one of the genteelest in 
the world; there are no formalities nor ga- 
therings as at others, and the appearance 
there is always very splendid; six stewards 
are chosen for each ensuing year, four of 
whom are either persons of quality or gen- 
tlemen of note, and the two last either gen- 
tlemen of their Majesties’ music, or some of 
the chief masters in town.” 





Cotony or Liseria in Arnica. 
(With a Map and Plan.) 


Linerta is the name given toa colony of free 
negroes, established near Cape Montserado, 
on the Grain Coast of Africa, a few hundred 
miles to the southward of Sierra Leone. 
The colony has been projected and formed 
by some philanthropists in America. The 
object of the association is, if possible, to 
abolish slavery in the United States, not by 
merely emancipating the slaves, but by 
their actual removal from the country; for 
the parties are of opinion, that, if all the 
slaves in America were emancipated, they 
must still remaina distinct and degraded 
race, and never could amalgamate with the 
white population. In those states where 
slavery has been abolished, the negroes are 
still separated and shunned by the white po- 
pulation—right or wrong, the feeling they 
say, exists—and if, by industry, morality, 
and education, a man is enabled to raise 
himself above his brethren, and deserves to 
be the associate of white men, he is no 
nearer associating with them—he is only 
separated by his own feelings from igno- 
rance and brutality, to remain a solitary 
outcast. That some few have risen superior 
to the accident of their birth, there can be 
no doubt; but the great majority are 
moulded by circumstances, and, having no 
stimulant to excite them to virtue, they 
yield themselves up to vice—and seem only 
worthy of their bitter fortune: the emanci- 
pated negroes are found to be idle, de- 
praved, and ignorant ; driven from misery 
to crime; and dying in too many Instances 
the inmates of the workhouse or the jail. 
This is so naturally the consequence of the 
existing feeling in America, that, in some 
of the slave states, a slave-holder is prohi- 
bited by law from emancipating a slave, 
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| The Bassa Tribes extend from Mesuradv Ri- 
ver, southward : they are generally domestic, 
industrious, and averse to war; and sup- 
posed to be in number about 125,000. The 
country abounds in rice, oil, and cattle; and 
rivals, in ility, any part of the African 


The Colony of Liberia extends from Gallinas 
River to tha Territory Kroo Settra; about 
280 miles in length, along the Coast*, and 


more: it includes within its jurisdiction 
the Territories of several Native Tribes, the 
names of which are as follows: the Feys or| Coast. At a distance of from 30 to 50 miles 
Veys oceupy the country from Gallinas R. to| inland, a belt of dense, and almost impassa- 
Little Cape Mount, a distance of about 50/| ble forest occurs along the whole of this coast. 
miles along the coast, and 25 to 30 miles in-|of from one to two days’ journey in breadth, 
land: they are an active, warlike, &« proud|which nearly prevents all intercourse be- 
google: population 12,000 to 15,000. The Dey| tween the Maritime and Interior Tribes ; 
extends from Little Cape Mount to| and is one of the F pe my causes why the 
Mesurado River, about 30 miles in length, | inland parts of this section of Africa are so 
and 12 to 16 miles inland: an indolent and | entirely unknown to the civilized world. 
inoffensive people: population 6000 to 8000. 
* The Terrttory at present under the actual jurisdiction of the Colony extends fron Grand 
Cape Mount to Trade Town, a distance of about 150 miles. aes 
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unless he at the same time sends him out of 

, the country. It was the knowledge of these 
facts that first led to the establishment of 
the Colonization Society by a few excellent 
men ; but, men possessed of no_pulitical 
power, and no pecuniary resources beyond 
their own, and the benevolent feelings of 
their countrymen. 

So far back as the year 1698, the As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania, to put an end to 
the introduction of slaves, laid a duty of 
10/. per head upon their importation; but 
this benevolent law, together with about 
fifty of similar tenor, which were passed by 
the neighbouring colonies up to the period 
of their Revolution, were all refused the 
sanction of the mother country. The in- 
troduction of slaves was one of the great 
causes of complaint which led to their De- 
claration of Independence, dated July 4, 
1776. Scarcely had that struggle ceased, 
when a colony on the coast of Africa, simi- 
lar to that of Liberia, was proposed ; but 
the prosecution of the slave trade, by 
every civilized power, defeated the benevo- 
lent views. In 1796 the plan was again re- 
vived in a series of numerous Essays by 
Gerard T. Hopkins, a distinguished Friend in 
Baltimore ; and shortly afterwards the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, a State containing nearly 
one-third of the black population of the 
Union, pledged its faith to give up all its 
slaves, provided the United States could 
obtain a proper asylum for them. President 
Jefferson negociated in vain for a territory 
either in Africa or Brazil; but that great 
State again renewed its pledge in 1816, by a 
vote of 190 to 9 (most of the members 
being slave-holders); upen which General C. 
F. Mercer, the Wilberforce of the American 
Congress, opened a correspondence with the 
philanthropists of the different States, which 
led to the formation of the American Colo- 
nization Society, on the 1st January 1817. 
The great objects of that Society were— 
the final and entire abolition of slavery, 
providing for the best interests of the 
blacks, by establishing them in independ- 
ence upon the coast of Africa; thus consti- 
tuting them the protectors of the unfortu- 
nate natives against the ravages of the 
slaver, and seeking, through them, to 
spread the lights of civilization among the 
fifty millions who inhabit those dark re- 
gions. 

The Society first directed its attention to 
the choice of a proper situation for the 
intended colony, and for that purpose agents 
were despatched to Sierra Leone in 1818, 
and it was, by their advice, determined to 
settle on the island of Sherbro, about a 
hundred miles south of Sierra Leone. The 
first expedition sailed in February 1820, and 
the Society’s agents took with them eighty- 
eight colonists. The result was most unfor- 
tunate. ‘The expedition arrived at the begin- 
ing of the rainy season : the three agents aud 
twenty of the colonists svon fell victims to the 
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climate, and the remainder ultimately re- 


turned to Sierra Leone. In 1821 :the few 
remaining were joined by twenty-eight new 
colonists, under new agents; but they, did 
not remove until after the arrival .of..Dy, 
Ayres, who, in conjunction with Lieut; 
Stockton, of the U.S. Navy, proceeded to 
Cape Montserado, and after some difficyl+ 
ties, and in consideration of three hundred 
dollars, got leave to *‘ make a book,” that 
is, received by a legal grant, a track of land 
from King Peter. EP 

The first settlement and capital of the 
colony is Monrovia, : situated in latitude 
6. 21. N., and 10. 30. W. longitude, about 
a quarter of a mile above the mouth of the 
river Montserado, and about three quarters 
of a mile from the point of the cape bearing 
the same name. The-river St. Paul empties 
into the sea a short. distance from the Mont- 
serado. For the first two years the, emi- 
grants lived in small thatched houses; .and 
about five years ago, the first dwelling con- 
structed of timber and boards, was -built on 
the site of the present town, in a forest of 
trees of towering height, and a thick under- 
wood, Tigers, entering this then Jittle vil- 
lage, have been shot from the doors. The 
first settlers had many difficulties to en- 
counter, as is usually the case in establish- 
ing a new settlement; but all those diffi- 
culties have been happily overcome, and the 
people are now enjoying the benefits of their 
persevering industry. Monrovia, at present, 
consists of above ninety dwelling-houses and 
stores, two houses for public worship, and a 
court-house. Many of the dwellings are 
handsome and convenient, and all of them 
comfortable. The plot of the town is cleared 
for more than a mile square, elevated about 
seventy feet above the level of the sea, and 
contains seven hundred inhabitants. The 
streets are generally one hundred feet wide, 
and, like those of Philadelphia, intersect 
each other at right angles. The Coloniza- 
tion Society have an agent and physician 
there. The agent is the chief magistrate 
of the colony, and the physician his assist- 
ant. No white people are allowed to reside 
in the colony for the purpose of trade, or of 
pursuing any mechanical business, such 
being intended for the exclusive benefit of 
coloured people. The colonial secretary, 
collector of customs, surveyor, and consta- 
ble, are appointed by the agent; the vice- 
agent, sheriff, treasurer, and all other civil 
officers, are elective; and all the offices, 
except that of the agent and physician, are 
filled by coloured people. ‘The court holds 
its sessions on the first Monday in every 
month; juries are empanelled, and its juris- 
diction extends over the whole colony. The 
trials are principally for larceny, and the 
criminals generally natives, who commit 
thefts in the settlements. ‘Two native kings 
have put themselves and their subjects 
(supposed to amount to ten thousand) under 
the protection of the colony. 
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The township of Ca/dwell is about seven 
miles from Monrovia, on St. Paul’s river, 
and contains a population of 560 agricul- 
turists. The soil is exceedingly fertile, the 
situation pleasant, and the people satisfied 
and happy. 

Milisturg is situated twenty-five miles 
from Monrovia, on the St. Paul's, at the 
head of tide water, where there are never- 
failing streams, sufficient for oue hundred 
mills ; and there is timber enough in the 
immediate neighbourhood for their employ- 
ment, if used for the purpose of sawing, for 
half a century. The town contains 200 in- 
habitants. 

Bushrod’s Island, which separates the 
Montserado from the St. Paul’s river, is 
seven miles in length, three at its extreme 
breadth, about five miles from Monravia, 
and is very fertile: on this island are settled 
thirty families from the Carolinas. All the 
above settlers, amouating to at least 1,500, 
are emigrants from the United States. 

On the left bank of Stockton Creek, and 
the settlement on Bushrod’s Island, the 
recaptured Africans are located; 250 of 
whom were sent out by the Government of 
the United States, and 150 taken by the 
colonists from the Spanish factories; the 
agents of which having bought some of our 
kidnapped Africans, and refusing to give 
them up, the colonists not only took their 
own people, but the slaves they had col- 
lected. The settlements contain, in the 
aggregate, nearly 2,000 souls. 

The two houses for religious worship are 
Baptist and Methodist. ‘The Baptists have 
three and the Methodists five preachers, all 
intelligent coloured men, merchants and 
traders residing among them. 

A trading company has been formed at 
Monrovia, with a capital of 4,000 dollars, 
and an agreement entered into, that no divi- 
dend shall be made until the profits increase 
the capital to 20,000 dollars. The stock 
has risen from 50 to 75 dollars per share in 
one year. 

Amidst the various pursuits of this ris- 
ing colony, the interests of literature are 
not entirely neglected. We have now be- 
fore us the 5th Number of a monthly news- 
paper, entitled the Liberia Herald; perhaps 
the first ever befure published by the sable 
children of Africa. The motto is ‘* Free- 
dom is the brilliant gift of Heaven.” It 
consists of four pages about the size of royal 
4to; but the paper and print are remarkably 
coarse when compared with our own pe- 
riodicals, 

When we consider the limited resources 
of the excellent men who first projected this 
interesting colony—the character of the 
settlers—the difficulties to be overcome— 
and the progress made in ten years—we 
cannot but hope’ well for its permanent suc- 
cess: we are sure it will have the best 
wishes of all good men; and we are happy 
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to see that it has already found favour in 
England, and that some of the Society of 
Frieods have transmitted 2501. towards 
promoting the objects of the Society. 
Among the list of subscribers already pub- 
lished by Mr. Elliott Cresson, the ‘* Re- 
presentative of the American Colonization 
Society,” now in London, there are many 
names for 7/. 10s., a sum, it appears, which 
not ouly secures the freedom of a slave and 
pays his passage to Africa, but constitutes 
him a freeholder of thirty acres of fertile 
land, 





CotoniaL SLAVERY. 


Mr. Clarkson, whose series of Lectures 
on various subjects we have reported, has 
been lately delivering lectures on Negro 
Slavery, on behalf of the London Anti- 
Slavery Society, at various parts of the 
Southern Coast, Brighton, Worthing, Bog- 
ner, &c. We shall give a summary of the 
last. 

After an eloquent exordium, the Lecturer 
proceeded to a brief detail of the origin of 
British Colonial Slavery, next to its pro- 
gress, and lastly to its condition at the pre- 
sent point of time. The most important 
landmark to keep in view during its progress 
was the epoch of Mr. Canning’s Resolutions 
in 1823. (See our Report in p. 160, where 
Mr. Clarkson details the inhumanities still 
practised by the Slave proprietors, in spite 
of the Government pledges.) 

Following the road guide of evidence, of- 
ficial and otherwise, Mr. Clarkson proceeded 
to describe the existing condition of Negro 
Slavery, under its three prominent heads of 
labour, food, and punishment. Under the 
first head he gave an interesting sketch of 
the histury and practice of sugar culture ; 
and having shown, from competent autho- 
rities, that the amount of labour exacted for 
this culture (being adequate, during five or 
six months in the year, to six days and three 
nights in the week,) must have a murderous 
tendency, he proceeded to state the legal 
amount of food by which it was sustained. 
This legal allowance in some of the colo- 
nies, in addition to the mockery of the im- 
probable chance of rearing vegetables during 
the intervals of the above inordinate labour, 
was itself a mockery—namely two pounds 
of salt fish and a few herrings. As to the 
punishments he would follow the maxim of 
the Latin poet, and submit their description 
to the eye rather than the ear. He would 
drag forth and exhibit before them the 
whips and chains of the Colonial Pandemo- 
nium, over the fiowning gates of which 
Dante’s hopeless inscription seemed to be 
imprest. Of that whip which he held in 
his hand thirty-nine lashes were allowed by 
law to the slave-owner, his overseer, &c.; 
ten to the driver. But while slave evidence 
was rejected, it was obvious that by sending 
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free witnesses away, the legal number might 
be illimitably exceeded. A murderous de- 
population of Negro Slaves, to the amount 
ef ten a day, was now perpetrated by the 
system; while the striking fact presented 
itself, that the free Negro population, tread- 
ing the same soil and breathing the same 
atmosphere, annually increase in numbers. 

As to the general tests of the condition 
of society, resulting from Colonial Slavery ; 
there are three certain criteria—the state of 
marriage, the state of crime, and the state 
of population. Mr. Clarkson, on each of 
these heads, referred to official documents 
laid on the table of the House of Commons. 
With respect to the first, the marriage tie 
appeared to be in a state of utter abroga- 
tion among the white slaveholders, as well 
as among the black slaves. The increase of 
crime in both was fearful. In Trinidad, for 
instance 16,580 slaves had been punished in 
two years for 11,131 offences; that is to 
say, that deducting the number of infants 
incapable of committing crimes, every slave 
had committed some offence during the two 
years. So much for the demoralization of 
the slave. With regard to that of the slave- 
master, it appeared by a return to the Bri- 
tish Parliament that the number of criminal 
prosecutions of the whites in Jamaica were 
in proportion to those of the free blacks as 
three to one; while the white population is 
in proportion to the free blacks as one to 
three. 

After a lengthened recapitulation of the 
various plans for the abolition of Negro 
Slavery, the Lecturer, in conclusion, ‘stated 
his conviction that, when the judgment of 
the English people was fully satisfied as 
to the facts adduced, the chains of the 
slave would fall from him, as those of the 
imprisoned Apostle fell from his hands at 
the voice of the liberating angel, and that 
the entire British nation would rise as one 
man, and declare it would no longer suffer 
this abomination to exist. 


Earty Encuisu Prays. 


Messrs. Sotheby recently sold a portion 
of an extensive dramatic library ; we have 
made a few extracts from the sale catalogue. 
Armin the player’s ‘Two Maids of More- 
Clacke, plaied by the children of the Revells,’ 
1609, 4/. 12s.—*The Valiant Welchman, 
or, True Chronicle History of Caradoc the 
Great,’ by the same author, 1615, 41. 7s.— 
Barnaby Barnes’ ‘ Devil’s Charter,’ 1607, 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Society or ANTIQUARIES. 
Dec. 1. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V. P. 
John Buckler, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
drawing of an ancient silver salver, preserved 
among the communion-plate of the parish 
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2l.—Baron’s Cyprian Academy,’ 1648, 21. 
3s.—Sir Aston Cokaine’s Choice Poems and 
Plays, 1669, 2 vols. 2/. 2s.—* Monsieur 
d’Olive,’ 1606, 31. 10s.—* Bussy d’ Am- 
bois,’ 1607, 31. 13s. 6d.—* Two Wise Men, 
and all the rest Fooles,’ 1619, 41. 4s.— 
D’ Urfey’s ‘English Stage [talianized,’ 1727, 
8vo. 21. 12s. 6d., an hitherto unexampled 
price for this tract.—* Mucedorus: the 
most pleasant comedie of Mucedorus, the 
Kinge’s Sonne of Valencia, and Amadine 
the Kinge’s daughter of Aragon, with ‘ The 
Merry Conceits of Monse, very delectable 
and full of conceited mirth,’ 1609, 3l. 6s.— 
Duchess of Newcastle’s Plays, 2 vols. folio, 
1662-8, 11. 15s., (at Rhodes’s sale a similar 
copy sold for 51, 15s. 6d.)—* The Wizard,’ 
Comedy written before 1640, from Dulwich 
College Library, 2/. 9s.—Sir W. Lower’s 
‘Three New Plays, 1661,’ 31, 13s. 6d.— 
Duffet’s * Empress of Morocco,’ with the 
rare portrait, 1674, 11. 15s.—Heywood’s 
© Fair Maide of the West; or, a Girl worth 
Gold,’ 1631, both parts, 4/. 5s.—Jordan’s 
Poetical Varieties, 1637, 2/. 5s.—* Walks of 
Islington and Hogsden,’ 1657, 3l. 5s.— 
© Fancy’s Festival,’ a masque, 1657, 3l. 10s. 
—‘ Lookinge Glasse for London and Eng- 
land,’ 1617, 3l. 4s.—* Roaring Girl,’ 1611, 
31. 9s.—* Game at Chess,’ 1624, 21. 12s. 6d. 
—Sharpham’s ‘ Fleire,’ 1607, 3/. 11s.— 
Rob. Wilson’s ‘Cobler’s Prophecie,’ 1594, 
4l. 4s.—Among the theatrical tracts were 
also many of considerable scarcity. 


Mecuanics’ InstTiTuTE. 


Dec. 2. At the eighth anniversary of 
this institution, the chair was taken by Dr. 
Birkbeck, who delivered an able and ela- 
borate address on the advantages daily ac- 
cruing from such institutions ; and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Godson. M.P. and Mr. J. 
Conder. The prizes were thus bestowed : 
61. for the best, and 4/. for the second best 
Essay on Political Economy, to Mr. Hunter, 
and to Mr. Price, a mathematical instrument 
maker, who had only receutly attained his 
majority; 10/., for the best Essay on Emi- 
gration, to Mr. Francis Clifton ; 101. for the 
best Essay on the Effects of the Distribution 
of the Revenue on the Condition and Inte- 
rests of the Working Classes, to Mr. Ward, 
an engineer; a prize for an architectural 
drawing of the New London-bridge was 
awarded to Mr. Colliver, a smith; and for a 
drawing and elevation of Martineau’s steam- 
engine, to Mr. Curtis, an operative. 


RESEARCHES. 


of Bermondsey. On the centre piece,which 
can be taken out from a wide rim, is a beau- 
tiful chased engraving of a knight kneeling 
before a damsel, who is about to place a hel- 
met on his head. The scene is the gate of 
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acastle or town. From the long pointed 
solerettes of the knight, the roundels before 
his armpits, and the form of his helmet, 
this fine specimen of ancient art may be 
assigned to the reign of Edward the Second. 
It is presumed this article belonged to the 
abbey of Bermondsey, and was thence trans- 
ferred at the Dissolution, by purchase or 
otherwise, to the parish. 

The reading was continued of Mr. Bruce’s 
paper on the circumstances attending the 
fall and death of Fisher, Bishop of Ro- 
chester. In this part of his essay Mr. 
Bruce has examined at length the history 
of the oaths, to their non-compliance with 
which Fisher and More were sacrificed ; and 
described the manifold ex post facto legisla- 
tion on that point, by which a servile par- 
liament united with a vindictive tyrant to 
entrap those great and virtuous men. Mr. 
Bruce has appended to this dissertation seve- 
ral valuable original papers. 


Dec. 8. R. Hamilton, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair. Geo. Smith, Esq. of Gray’s Inn ; 
Wn. Charles Macdougall, Esq. of Lincoln’s 
Ton; and Alexander sin Esq. of Vere- 
street, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland; were elected Fellows. 

The reading of Mr. Bruce’s paper on 
Bishop Fisher, was concluded. In this por- 
tion the relief afforded to the unfortunate 
prelate in his distress by St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was particularly illustrated. 

Robert W. Hay, Esq. Under Secretary of 
State, exhibited a massive twisted bracelet 
of very pure gold, found April 30, 1830, on 
the estate of Sir William Boothby, in the 
township of Ofcote and Underwood, near 
Ashbourne. 


Edward Hawkins, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
some singularly curious and interesting spe- 
cimens of CHESs-MEN, about 80 of which, 
belonging to six several sets, were lately 
found in the sand on the sea-shore in the 
Island of Lewis on the Scotch coast. The 
different pieces are chiefly represented by 
human figures, in the different dresses of their 
order; and the costume and other circum- 
stances plainly indicate that they are the work 
of the twelfth century. The king and queen 
sit regally crowned in chairs richly orna- 
mented with arabesque interlacing scrolls, 
or with pillars and intersecting semicircular 
arches. The hair of these figures is dis- 
posed in long plaits falling over the shoul- 
ders. The knights are mounted on horse- 
back, wearing the conical helmets of the 
Bayeux tapestry — and the long kite-shaped 
shields of the age, suspended by the shield- 
strap or gouge. The bishops are pontifically 
attired, precisely as they were seen on the 
shields of the seals of the time. The rook 
is not a dower or castle, as in the English 
game, but a figure armed like the knight on 
foot. One of these rooks wears a pot-hel- 
met; another, a mascled hauberk, with a 
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hood. The Asiatics make the rook or roc, 
we believe, a light-armed archer, giving him 
his title to indicate that he possesses the 
swiftness and formidable character of the 
fabulous bird of that name mentioned in the 
Arabian Tales. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd than to make this swift and valiant 
flanker, who kills his enemy at any distance 
across the board, a heavy tower, or a pon- 
derous elephant with a houdar filled with 
armed men on his back. The pawns alone, 
in these ancient sets, do not assume any 
human shape, but are formed into cubes, 
The distinction of the parties was made, as 
now, by dying one set of the men red. The 
pieces are from two inches to two inches 
and a half in height, and are formed, it is 
said, of the teeth of the sea-horse; or, 
according to the opinion of an excellent an- 
tiquary, of the moose deer, both animals of 
the arctic clime. They were probably on 
board some Danish vessel wrecked on the 
coast. 

The truly intellectual game of chess, 
which can number some of the most distin- 
guished characters of history among its 
professors, came to us probably from the 
Saracens, although its origin remains in 
great obscurity. The Icelanders and north- 
ern nations were very early acquainted with, 
and much addicted to it. We learn that 
this remarkable discovery will be illustrated 
by the able pen of Mr. Madden, and we 
trust that the Archzologia of the Society 
will present us with clear outline back and 
front views of the pieces, &c. The writer 
of this little notice personally feels what an 
acquisition it would be for an antiquarian 
chess-player, if casts might be procured of 
these extraordinary curiosities. 

Dec. 15. R. Hamilton, Esq. V.P. ex- 
hibited a very rare gold coin of the Em- 
peror Frederick Il. of Germany. Obverse, 
profile head of the Emperor wreathed with 
laurel, with the body as Jow as the breast 
clothed in the imperial mantle, with jewelled 
border, Legend, CAXSAR. AUG. IMP. 
ROM. Reverse, the Imperial Eagle. Le- 
gend, FRIDERICUS. The execution of 
the coin was excellent, in rather low relief. 
Frederick II. commenced his reign A.D. 
1211. 

Rev. W. V. Hennah, Chaplain of his 
Majesty’s ship Windsor Castle, communi- 
cated, through Davies Gilbert, Esq. F.R.S, 
&e. some interesting sketches of Cyclopean 
remains found in the Island of Goza, called 
the Torre dei Giganti, of which some no- 
tice by Capt. W. H. Smith, R.N., F.S.A., 
appeared in vot. xxi. of the Archzologia, 
p. 296. It is Mr. Hennah’s opinion that 
these primitive remains were religious and 
sepulchral—a temple in connexion with a 
a cemetery. On excavation, many human 
bones were found. The bodies had appa- 
rently been buried in quick lime. One sin- 
gular circumstance was the discovery on the 
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site of these ruins of innumerable skeletons 
of mice. Mr. Hennah’s paper forms an 
excellent supplement to Capt. Smith’s. The 
drawings of the Torre dei Giganti being 
made from a near point of view, give the 
Cyclopean edifices very much in detail. A 
rudely formed head and a zig-zag and wavy 
ornament were among the few remains of 
sculptural art which were discovered. 

Edward Hawkins, Esq. ¥'.S.A. communi- 
cated some observations on the great quan- 
tity of coins lately found in the river Dove, 
near Tutbury Castle, in Staffordshire. (See 
our number for June last, p. 546.) Upwards 
of two hundred thousand, it is said, were on 
the first discovery taken out of the bed of 
the river. The Crown, as Lord of Tutbury, 
issued a special commission to certain per- 
sons to search for coin, and forbade all 
others to interfere. The king could have 
claimed all the coin found, as treasure trove ; 
the possessors, however, were permitted to 
retain what had at first been found, and the 
result of the commission was the discovery 
of about 1330 coins, the greater part of Ed- 
ward I., some Scottish, some foreign, and 
some episcopal. Mr, Hawkins entered into 
a minute critical detail of the distinctive 
circumstances which marked each mintage. 
He came to the conclusion that none of the 
“coins were later than the year 1320, and 
very strongly corroborated the conjecture 
that the treasure belonged to some military 
chest, which he demonstrated by many 
striking circumstances to be that of Tho- 
mas Earl of Lancaster, when retreating in 
1321 before the army of King Edward II. 

Dec. 22. T. Amyot, Esq. Treasurer, in 
the chair. 

John Payne Collier, Esq. F.S.A. pre- 
sented a lithographed fae-simile of a sketch- 
book of Inigo Jones, now iu the possession 
of the Duke of Devonshire. It is filled, 
not with architectural drafts, but with stu- 
dies of the human figure, taken from sta- 
tues, relievos, and pictures; which show 
that this great Architect diligently applied 
himself to that department of the arts 
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which is more peculiarly the province of the 
painter. The whole appears to have been 
the produce of the month of January 1614. 
On the first leaf is inscribed ** Roma. Altro 
diletto che imparar non trouo. In1co Jones. 
1614.” 

William Walton, Esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated two additional ministers’ accounts for 
the manor of the Savoy, temp. Hen. IV. as 
supplementary to those noticed in our March 
number, p. 253. They principally related 
to building-expenses ; and Mr. Walton has 
arrived at the conclusion that labourers-were 
better paid at the period of these accounts, 
in proportion to the price of wheat, than at 
the present day. 

J. A. Sibthorpe, Esq. informed the So- 
ciety of the result of some further excava- 
tions below the Roman pavement at Wor- 
plesdon, near Guilford, which is described 
in the last volume of the Archologia. The 
expectation entertained of its proving a su- 
datory was not fulfilled. The bones of a 
calf or heifer were found, intermingled with 
ashes and stones bearing marks of fire. 





A labourer, employed in digging near the 
churchyard of Chipping Warden, near Ban- 
bury, lately dug up a brass figure, mutilated 
in both arms and one leg, but in other re- 
spects perfect, and of evident antiquity. It 
appears to have been intended to represent 
the Virgin Mary, the position of the re- 
maining leg and what is left of the arm on the 
same side making it apparent that a smaller 
image of a child was originally attached to 
it. The Madonna, before its mutilation, 
must have been seven or eight inches in 
height. 

As some labourers were lately digging for 
stones, for the formation of a new road over 
Piddlehinton Down, Dorset, they struck 
into a harrow, on excavating which, two 
urns of unburnt pottery were found, full of 
ashes and burnt bones. They were deci- 
dedly British, from eight to ten inches high, 
and of an almost globular shape, ornamented 
merely with the customary line of dots. 
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MARCH OF INTELLECT. 


To Purcell’s Tune, ‘* One Long Whitsun 
Holiday.” 

JOHN BULL, what’s thy history ? 
Fantasy, lunacy, megrim and mystery ; 
Ins, outs, tricks, and twistery, 

Cheatery, dupery, bribery, rat. 
Heigho ! such an imbroglio 

Never was heard, read, or dreamt of 

before ; 

Cant, rant, folly in folio, 

Lecturers, demagogues, all in a roar. 

Some say this, some say that ; 


Rags, rogues, riots, rascallions, 
Clubs, mobs, tatterdemalions, 
All the world wanting they cannot tell 
what. 


Chalk-farm, pistol triggery, 
Canvassing, mystification, and whiggery, 
Crops, fops, whiskers, priggery, 

Bridge, palace, custom-house, all tumb- 

ling down. 

Ayes, noes, voters vendible, 

Praters, debaters, a dozen at least ; 
Words, wind, patriots pendible, 

Royalty, loyalty, grand City feast. 
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Learned pig, Punch and Clown, 
Funds, bonds, projects political, 

Loans, groans, crisis critical, 

Gas and M‘Adam in country and town. 
Schemes, dreams, Polar topography, 
Cabinet libraries, auto-biography, 

Scrawl, sketch, scratch, lithography, 
Encyclopedias more than enough; 
State quacks, bills for Popery, 
Stage-reminiscences, frolics, and fibs, 
Lumps, bumps, gall and scull-gropery, 
Gazetteers, pamphleteers, crackers, and 
squibs, 

News, reviews, libel, puff, 

Fume, farce, fudge, physingnomy, 
Cards, dice, Ude and gastronomy ; 
Here I my catalogue end in a hoff. 


PAGANINI, 
HE comes, the mighty arch-image, to call 
Strange. spirits from the deep, entrance 
the brain, 

With more than siren blandishment enthral 
The wise, bewilder reason with insane 
Delight, and in captivity detain 

Not sense alone, but soul ! 
how fall 
The vocal chords ; with what a bliss of pain 
Sadden or cheer, enliven or appal ! 
Sweet as the harp that murmurs to the 
breath 
Of Eolus; heart-stirring as the alarm 
Of battle-trumpet ; stealing from the sphere 
Of Paradise all melody and charm, 
To soften pain, to sooth the bed of death, 
And call the parting spirit back to hear. 
Overton, near Marlborough. C.H. 


How rise, 


—o— 
BUDDING, BLOOMING, AND 
FADING. 

Written under a Drawing of a group of 
Fiowers in a Lady’s Allum. 
SWEET budding flow’r! sweet budding 

flow’r! 
Smiling amid the dews of morn; 
Emblem of Beauty’s earliest hour, 
The lovely infant newly-born ! 
So does she smile, rejoicing in her birth, 
Unconscious of her transient life on earth. 
Sweet blooming flow’r! sweet blooming 
flow’r! 
A silent monitor of truth ; 
Sighing with Zephyr in the bow’r, 
As innocent as artless youth. 
Thus the young beauty, in the fragant grove, 
Sighs as she blooms and charms the eye of 
Love. 
Sweet faded flow’r! sweet faded flow’r! 
Thy leaves are scatter’d on the lawn; 
Thy beauty now has lost its pow’r, 
And all thy brilliant hues are gone ! 
Thus human loveliness but blooms and sighs, 
Blushes and smiles—then fades away and 
dies ! W. Hersze. 
Gent. Mac. December, 1831. 
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HYMN, 
Written on the near approach of a Pesti- 
lential- Disease. 

**O save us for thy mercy’s sake.” Psalm. 
ALMIGHTY Father! gracious God! 

O stay thy chastening hand ; 
Nor let the scourge that flies abroad 

Afflict our native land. 


Not for our merits, Lord, we claim, 
Exemption from the woe ; 

We ask it all in Mercy’s name, 
Thy mercy then bestow ! 

But should thine ** Angel”’* still draw near 
Thy mandates to obey ; 

O teach our hearts with love and fear 
To own thy righteous sway. 


Whate’er may be thy just design, 
To thee, and thee alone, 
Our souls and bodies we resign ; 
Great God! ‘‘ Thy will be done!” 
E. T. Piterim. 


or oe 
MOMENTARY THOUGHTS, No. IV. 
A Reverie. 
THE Court of Oberon now is sailing, 
A summer’s jaunt to the moon’s retreat, 
Higher and higher like bubbles scaling, 
The pyramid clouds to her pearly seat ;— 
Above the’spires of the loftiest dome, 
They swing on the breath of a rose’s bloom ; 
Yea, lighter than thought they seem to pass, 
On the dew that has left its couch of grass; — 
To soar on high through the ‘live-long 


day, 

Like feather’d oars on the foaming spray, 
Making its eddying circles where 
The stars by night in lustre glare. 
Oh! for a wing, or a car of ether, 

To bear me on with that soaring train, 
Lead me, ye merrier madcaps ! whither, 

My heart ne’er shall dream of its sorrows 


again. 

Ye must be glad, for ye’re bright and shining, 
No heavy gloominess cumbers your flight, 
For the cares of earth are asleep to-night , 

And Strife on the pillow of peace is reclining. 

Oh! may she be bound for ever, and sleep 
Till cast in adamant chains she falls, 

O’er the world’s high parapet down the deep, 
Where none shall listen though loud she 

calls. 

There shall she howl while Peace shall sing 

The joys of Heaven, and the breath of Spring 

Whispering eternally joy and youth 

To the pure and just in the temple of Truth ; 

Oh! happy, oh! sweet where such beings 

tread, [the dead! 

Yea, hark! ’tis a voice from the tombs of 

«* We come, we come to inhale the perfume 

That has crept thro’ the mists of Eternity’s 


gloom ! 


Shrewsbury. H.P. 


* Vide 2d Samuel, chap. xxiv. ver. 16. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—@— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Dec. 6.—This day the two Houses of 
Parliament were opened by the Kirg in 
person. After the usual formalities, his 
Majesty delivered the following most 
gracious speech : 

*¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“T have called you together that you 
may resume, without further delay, the im- 
portant duties to which the circumstances 
of the times require your immediate atten- 
tion ; and I sincerely regret the inconve- 
nience which I am well aware you must ex- 
perience from so early a renewal of your la- 
bours, after the short interval of repose 
allowed you from the fatigues of last session. 
I feel it my duty in the first place to reecom- 
mend to your most careful consideration 
the measures which will be proposed to you 
for a Reform iu the Commons House of Par- 
liament. A speedy and satisfactory settle- 
ment of this question becomes daily of more 
pressing importance to the security of the 
State, and to the contentment and welfare 
of my people. 

**T deeply lament the distress which still 
prevails in many parts of my dominions, and 
for which the preservation of the peace, both 
at home and abroad, will, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, afford the best and 
most effectual remedy. [ feel assured of 
your disposition to adopt any practicable 
measures, which you will always find me 
ready and anxious to assist, both for remov- 
ing the causes and mitigating the effects of 
the want of employment, which the embar- 
rassments of commerce and the consequent 
interruption of the pursuits of industry have 
occasioned. 

*¢ It is with great concern that I have ob- 
served the existence of a disease at Sunder- 
land, similar in its appearance and character 
to that which has existed in many parts of 
Europe. Whether it is indigenous or has 
been imported from abroad is a question in- 
volved in much uncertainty ; but its progress 
has neither been so extensive nor so fatal as 
on the Continent. It is not, however, the 
less necessary to use every precaution against 
the further extension of this malady; and 
the measures recommended by those who 
have had the best opportunities of observing 
it, as most effectual for this purpose, have 
been adopted. 

‘In parts of Ireland a systematic opposi- 
tion has been made to the payment of Tithes, 
attended in some instances with afflicting 
results ; and it will be one of your first du- 
ties to inquire whether it may not he possible 
to effect improvements in the laws respect- 


ing this subject, which may afford the ne- 
cessary protection to the Established Church, 
and at the same time remove the present 
causes of complaint. But on this, and 
every other question affecting Ireland, it is 
above all things necessary to look to the 
best means of securing internal peace and 
order, which alone seem wanting to raise a 
country blessed by Providence with so many 
natural advantages, to a state of the great- 
est prosperity. 

*¢ The conduct of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, and the repeated injuries to which my 
subjects have been exposed, have prevented 
a renewal of my diplomatic relations with 
that kingdom. The state of a country so 
long united with this by the ties of the 
most intimate alliance, must necessarily be 
to me an object of the deepest interest. 
The return to Europe of the elder branch of 
the illustrious house of Braganza, and the 
dangers of a disputed succession, will re- 
quire my most vigilant attention to events, 
by which not only the safety of Portugal, 
but the general interests of Europe, may be 
affected. 

‘¢ The arrangement which I announced to 
you at the close of the last session, for the 
separation of the States of Holland and Bel- 
gium, has been followed by a Treaty be- 
tween the Five Powers and the King of the 
Belgians, which [ have directed tu be laid 
before you as soon as the ratifications shall 
have been exchanged. A similar Treaty has 
not yet been agreed to by the King of the 
Netherlands; but I trust the period is not 
distant when that Sovereign will see the ne- 
cessity of acceding to au arrangement in 
which the Plenipotentiaries of the Five 
Powers have unanimously concurred, and 
which has been framed with the most careful 
aud impartial attention to all the interests 
concerned. 

‘*T have the satisfaction to inform you 
that I have concluded with the King of the 
French a Convention, which I have directed 
to be laid before you; the object of which 
is the effectual suppression of the African 
Slave Trade. This Convention, having for 
its basis the concession of reciprocal rights to 
be mutually exercised in specific latitudes 
and places, will, 1 trust, enable the naval 
forces of the two countries to accomplish, 
by their combined efforts, an object which 
is felt by both to be so important to the in- 
terests of humanity. 

“Regarding the state of Europe gene- 
rally, the friendly assurances which I receive 
from Foreign Powers, and the union which 
subsists between me and my Allies, inspire 
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me with a confident hope that peace will 
not be interrupted. 


*¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
‘¢J have directed the estimates for the 
ensuing year to be prepared, and they will in 
due time be laid before you. I will take care 
that they shall be formed with the strictest 
regard to economy, and I trust to your wis- 
dom and patriotism to make such provision 
as may be required for the public service. 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 


*‘ The scenes of violence and outrage 
which have occurred in the City of Bristol, 
and in some other places, have caused me 
the deepest affliction. The authority of the 
laws must be vindicated by the punishment 
of offences which have produced so exten- 
sive a destruction of property, and so me- 
lancholy a loss of life. But I think it right 
to direct your attention to the best means 
of improving the Municipal Police of the 
kingdom, for the more effectual protection 
of the public peace against the recurrence of 
similar commotions. 

«* Sincerely attached to our free Constitu- 
tion, I never can sanction any interference 
with the legitimate exercise of those rights 
which secure to my people the privilege of 
discussing and making known their griev- 
ances; but in respecting these rights, it is 
also my duty to prevent combinations, un- 
der whatever pretext, which in their form 
and character are incompatible with all re- 
gular government, and are equally opposed 
to the spirit and to the provisions of the 
law; and I know that I shall not appeal in 
vain to my faithful subjects to second my 
determined resolution to repress all illegal 
proceedings, by which the peace and security 
of my dominions may be endangered.” 


In the House or Lorns, the Earl of 
Camperdown moved the Address to his Ma- 
jesty in a very able speech, which was se- 
eonded by Lord Lyttleton; and iu the 
Commons the Address was moved by Lord 
Cavendish, and seconded by Sir F. Vincent. 
In both Houses it was agreed to, after some 
discussion, without a division. In the 
House or Commons, Sir C. Wetherell en- 
tered at large into explanations of the Bris- 
tol affair—attacking the Unions and the 
newspapers with unmingled and indiscrimi- 
nating censure—inquiting why, if danger 
were apprehended, the Bristol Gaol Deli- 
very had not been postponed; and asking 
what would have been said of him by the 
“* many-mouthed and venomous Press” if he 
had not goue? ~The Hon. Gentleman com- 
plained that the names of the Recorder and 
the Bristol Magistrates were omitted in the 
Commission recently appointed. He had 
put in his claim to be included in it, as a 
matter of right, to the Secretary for the 
Home Department, and he had also sub- 
mitted it in writing to the Lord Chancellor. 
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He maintained that he had a right to be 
there, and he would advance the same 
claim in behalf of the Corporation. It was 
clear that the Recorder and the Magistrates 
of Bristol had been deposed by the Political 
Union, 

[The remainder of the week was chiefly 
occupied with desultory discussions on the 
various topics of the King’s Speech.] 





House or Commons, Dec. 12. 

Lord J. Russell brought forward the im- 
portant bill for Partiamentary RerorM. 
His Lordship observed, that the Govern- 
ment stood pledged to the country, to pro- 
pose a measure not less efficient than the 
Bill of last session; the noble Earl at the 
head of the Administration having conti- 
nued in office only on condition that the 
Government should have the opportunity 
of bringing forward an equally efficient Bill. 
His Lordship then voticed the alterations 
which he now proposed to introduce. 
Since great objections had been made to 
the census of 1821, as imperfect, and to 
that of 1831, as made up for electioneering 
purposes, it had been determined that, in- 
stead of taking account of the population of 
those boroughs, the number of houses 
which were to be found in each would be a 
better criterion of their importance than 
the number of their inhabitants. In order, 
however, to avoid the possibility of low 
houses being pressed into the numbers, to 
swell out the claims of the boroughs, it had 
been determined to combine with the number 
of houses, not their value, as rated by the 
10l. rent, but the amount at which they 
were rated to the assessed taxes for one 
year, ending in April last year. Tiiey had 
also taken this criterion of the assessed 
taxes, not for the boroughs only, but for 
the whole of the representative system. 
With regard to the disfranchising part of 
the measure, it had been deemed advisable 
to take the same number of boroughs for 
disfranchisement as was fixed upon in sche- 
dule A of the last Bill—namely, 56; and it 
was proposed to strike off that number of 
boroughs from a list of 100 which had 
been prepared, beginning at the lowest and 
ascending upwards, and taking the number 
of houses they contained, and the amount of 
assessed taxes which they paid, as the test 
of their importance. The consequence of 
the proposed alteration would be, that some 
boroughs which formerly escaped disfran- 
chisement, as populous and large, would 
now be placed in schedule A, while others 
would be taken out of schedule B, and dis- 
franchised, or placed in schedule A. The 
following were the names of those boroughs 
which it was intended to transfer from sche- 
dule B to schedule A, in consequence of the 
recent inquiries :—Aldborough, in York- 
shire, Amersham, East Grinstead, Oke- 
hampton, and Saltash. On the other hand, 
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it was proposed to take out of schedule A, 
and place in schedule B, the boroughs of 
Midhurst, Petersfield, Eye, Wareham, 
Woodstock, and Lostwithiel. It was also 
proposed, that of the 23 members who 
must be provided to fill up the numbers of 
the House, 10 should be given to the most 
considerable towns in schedule B, — that 
one should be given to Chatham, so 
as to render that town quite — 
ent of Rochester,—and that another should 
be given to the county of Monmouth. 
The rest were given to the large towns 
to which the late Bill gave one repre- 
sentative each. The consequence was, that 
there would be only 30 boroughs in sche- 
dule B, instead of 41, and thus in sche- 
dule C, instead of 12 members, there would 
be 22. Instead of there being 69 places, 
as by the old Bill, there would be only 49 
places returning one representative each. 
According to the scale now founded, on the 
joint test of the number of houses and the 
t of the d taxes, the 30 bo- 
roughs which would come into schedule B 
would be as follows :—Eye, Westbury, Wil- 
ton, Midhurst, Launceston, Petersfield, 
Woodstock, Malmesbury, Droitwich, Lyme 
Regis, Dartmouth, Thirsk, Shaftesbury, 
Totness, Arundel, St. Ives, Rye, Morpeth, 
Northallerton, Calne, Clitheroe, Helston, 
Christchurch, Ashburton, Great Grimsby, 
Horsham, Hythe, Liskeard, Reigate, and 
Wareham. His Lordship said, that Tavis- 
took had been found clearly entitled to be 
taken out of schedule B. The following 
were the places in schedule D to which two 
members were to be given, in conformity 
with the rules laid down :—Bolton, Brigh- 
ton, Bradford, Blackburn, Macclesfield, Stock- 
port, Stoke-upon-Trent, Oldham, Stroud, 
and two other places. With regard to that 
important part of the Bill—the right of 
voting in cities and boroughs—it was pro- 
se that every person who occupied a 
ouse of the value of 10/, a-year should pos- 
sess a vote, provided he were rated to the 
poor—not at a 10/. poor-rate, because every 
body knew how various the rates were in the 
respective counties and towns; but it was 
only rendered imperative that the person 
claiming to vote should be rated (the amount 
of the rate being of no consequence) on a te- 
nemeut of not less than 10/. yearly rent. One 
great objection to the former Bill was, that 
in taking away the right of voting from free- 
men, after the lifetime of the present pos- 
sessors, it would have the effect of destroy- 
ing-all corporate ‘rights. The present Bill, 
however, preserved for ever the rights of 
freemen, acquired by birth or servitude. It 
was also intended, that where charters of in- 
corporation should be granted by his Ma- 
jesty, there the Mayor or other chief officer 
of such Corporation should be the returning 
officer of such Borough. Another right re- 
served in the Bill related to the rights of 
freeholders in cities being counties in them- 
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selves; those who voted for the county at 
large, and those who voted for the county 
of the city, would be allowed to continue 
their vote : but those who by the former 
Bill would not have been allowed to vote 
for either place, would now be allowed to 
give their vote for the county in which the 
city or borough happened to be situated. 
His Lordship, after some other remarks, 
concluded by moving ‘‘ for leave to bring in 
a Bill to amend the representation of the 
people in England and Wales.” 

After some desultory discussion, in which 
Sir R. Peel, Lord Althorp, and Mr. Croker 
took a leading part, leave was given to bring 
in the Bill, which was read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a second time on Friday 
the 16th. 





Housr or Lorps, Dee. 15. 

Lord Mellourne, in moving for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the state of the 
Irish Titne Laws, referred to the animo- 
sities which had existed in Ireland from the 
passing of the Tithe Composition Act in 
1822, and instanced numerous cases of op- 
pression which attended the collection of 
tithes under the present system. The Earl 
of Wicklow attributed a great deal of the 
miseries which afflicted Ireland to the agi- 
tators, and stated, that many Protestant 
clergymen were in consequence reduced to 
the greatest distress. He condemned the 
conduct of Mr. O'Connell, and trusted that 
Government would watch his proceedings. 
The motion was then agreed to. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Stanley also made a motion fora 
Select Committee on the subject of the 
Trish Titne Laws. The Right Hon. Gent. 
mentioned various instances in which great 
distress had been feit by the Protestant 
Clergy, from the mode in which the pea- 
santry acted with regard to the collection of 
tithes. The present system had long been, 
he said, the curse of Ireland, and it was 
high time that it should be put an end to. 
Among the evils of the system, he narrated 
one, in which a poor man, who occupied one 
acre of land, had been compelled to pay no 
fewer than eleven clainas, seven of which were 
Ecclesiastical. He added, that the Esta- 
blished Church ought not to be supported 
by such a system. He should feel inclined 
to suggest a commutation of lands for tithes. 
Sir R. Peel did not object to the motion, 
but to the arguments by which it had been 
supported, He was of opinion that the la- 
bours of the Committee ought to be ex- 
tended to the tithe system of both coun- 
tries. Mr. Leader contended that the sys- 
tem was most oppressive. The tithes and 
glebe lands in the possession of the Clergy 
of the Established Church amounted to 
2,000,000/. annually—a most monstrous 
revenue. The Hon. Gent. said, that the 
land of Ireland altogether paid 14,000,000/. 
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annually in taxes and other imposts. After 
some further discussion, the motion was 
agreed to. 

Dec. 16. Lord Althorp moved the order 
of the day for the second reading of the 
Rerorm Birt. Lord Porchester rose for 
the purpose of opposing it. He admitted, 
however, that the present Bill was an im- 
provement upon the last ; but he still cun- 
sidered it to be highly objectionable, be- 
cause the right of representation was given 
to too many towns, and the elective fran- 
chise was placed at too low a rate. He 
moved that the Bill he read again on that 
day six months. Sir E. B. Sugden second- 
ed the amendment. He remarked that the 
present was a more democratic measure 
than the last; and contended that it would 
subvert every vested interest in the king- 
dom, and pull down the constitution of the 
country. Mr. Bulwer supported the Bill. 
Let this measure pass, said the hon. mem- 
ber, and it would put down clamour, and si- 
lence the calumnies with which it was al- 
leged that the aristocracy were assailed. 
Lord Mahon opposed the Bill. Mr. Ma- 
cauley supported the Bill in an eloquent 
speech. It was his belief that they could 
not raise the character of the House more 
than by making it consist of free representa- 
tives of the people. Mr. Croker opposed 
the Bill in along and able speech. He at- 
tributed all the evils that existed in the 
country to that measure. Lord Althorp re- 
plied, and expressed a hope that the ques- 
tion of Reform would be at length finally 
and satisfactorily disposed of, as he con- 
ceived that the existing evils were mainly 
attributable to the unsettled state of the 
public mind upon the question. The de- 
bate was then adjourned till next day (Sa- 
turday) at twelve o’clock. 

Dec. 18. On the motion of Lord J. 
Russell, the debate on the second reading 
of the Rerorm Bit was resumed. Sir R. 
Inglis opposed the measure, and maintained 
that the House, under the present Bill, 
would become the depository of democrats, 
and would alone be governed by the will of 
the people. Mr. S. Wortley, though he 
was an advocate for rational reform, object- 
ed, as he had done before, to the sweeping 
measure introduced by Ministers. He could 
not consider the changes made essentially 
altered the Bill from the one introduced 
before. Mr. Godson considered that the 
alterations made by Ministers had rendered 
the principles of the Bill more efficient, 
and he should give it his support. Col. 
Wood thought the Bill improved, but hoped 
it would still be freed from much objec- 
tionable matter in Committee, so as to in- 
sure it a favourable reception by the other 
branch of the Legislature. Sir H. Wil- 
loughby and Mr. Slaney supported the Bill ; 
while Col. Silthorpe and Mr. Cust strongly 
opposed it, as being replete with injustice 
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on one hand and absurdity on the other: 
Sir J. Burke considered the machinery of 
the Bill had been so improved that there 
would be a great accession to the number of 
its friends, even by those who had formerly 
opposed it. Mr. Baring Wall'and Mr. C. 
Pelham opposed the present Bill, because 
in all its essential points it was the counter- 
part of the last. Lord W Lennox highly 
approved of the alterations in the Bill, and 
would support it. Col. Lindsay opposed 
the Bill as a measure calculated to destroy 
the balance of power between the agricultu- 
ral and manufacturing interests, taking it 
from the former and giving it to the latter. 
Lord J. Russell ably vindicated the principles 
of the Bill; to resist which he considered 
would be highly dangerous. Sir C. Wethe- 
rell contended that giving the right of voting 
to only one third of the householders in po- 
pulous towns, would rather have the effect of 
irritating than gratifying the mass of the 
population of these new towns. If excite- 
ment now existed, it was the Ministers who 
had caused it by their own Bill. Mr. Stan- 
ley said Ministers had been charged with 
producing excitement in the public mind ; 
but he would ask, was it only now that ex- 
citement had begun? Was there no ex- 
citement when the first Minister of the 
Crown, opposed to all Reform, was obliged 
to tell his Sovereign that he could not trust 
his life in the city of London? Supposing 
that the gentlemen opposite could force the 
Ministers to quit office, what measure of 
Reform were they prepared to submit which 
would satisfy the country. The Right Hon. 
Gent. ably replied to the various objections 
that had been urged against the Bill, both 
in its principles and details ; and concluded 
by asking, if any man, whatever his opinions 
might be, would venture to say, that in one 
year, in two years, or in three years, if a full 
and free representation of the people were 
not granted, the danger would not be ag- 
gravated to a point when resistance would 
no longer avail, and when even concession 
would be useless? Sir R. Peel complained 
of the attacks made upon him personally 
because of his conduct on the Catholic 
Question ; and repeating his former objec- 
tions to the Bill, concluded by expressing 
his determination to oppose a measure like 
the present, which, if passed at this mo- 
ment, would lead to farther demands, and 
be incompatible with the established insti- 
tutions of the country. 

The House then divided, when the num- 
bers were—For the second reading, 324— 
Against it, 162—Majority for the Bill, 
162. 

The announcement of the result was re- 
ceived with loud cheers; and the House ad- 
journed (having, contrary to all modern 
practice, continued the debate into Sunday) 
at one o'clock in the morning, to the 17th 
of January. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

On Monday, the 21st of Nov. an alarm- 
ing insurrection broke out at Lyons, which 
may be considered as the second city in 
France. It appears that for some time past 
the silk trade (its great manufacture) has 
been in a declining state, and the masters 
consequently felt themselves compelled to 
reduce the wages of their workmen. This 
was strenuously opposed by the workmen, 
who insisted on the adoption of a tariff, 
which had been assented to and signed by 
the Prefect. They assembled to the amount 
of from 8,000 to 12,000, at a place called 
the Croix-Rouge, the Bethnal Green of 
Lyons, for the purpose of enforcing their 
demands. The national guard and garrison 
were called out, who attacked the people, 
many of whom were old soldiers, and well arm- 
ed. The conflict was maintained with various 
success, and at considerable expense of life 
on both sides, during the whole of that day. 
In the evening, the rioters seized on two 
cannon belonging to the national guard, 
pointed them towards the city, erected bar- 
ricades, and, in fine, fortified their faubourg 
as a military position. The fighting con- 
tinued during the whole of Tuesday, the in- 
surgents having been joined by the populace 
of the neighbouring suburbs. Towards the 
close of the day, the rioters gained very 
considerably on the military, who were shut 
up in the Place des Terreaux, and in the 
Hotel de Ville, where the authorities of the 
city and of the department were assembled. 
The powder- magazine of Serin, and the ar- 
senal established at Aenai, were carried at 
night. At two o'clock on Weduesday 
morning, General Roguet, the second in 
command, quitted the city with the remain- 
der of his troops, and took up a position on 
an eminence about a league from Lyons, 
On the evening of the 23d, the city was in 
the complete possession of the workmen. 
They formed a national guard amonst them- 
selves, and regularly mounted sentinels at 
the public institutions. More than six 
hundred persons (including men, women, 
and children) are said to have lost their 
lives in this disastrous commotion. Mar- 
shal Soult (Minister of War) left Paris by 
express on Thursday night, accompanied by 
the Duke of Orleans, and troops rapidly ad- 
vanced from every direction on Lyons. On 
the arrival of the Duke, the workmen agreed 
to submit to the authority of the Govern- 
ment; and on the 3d of Dec. 20,000 men, 
with the Duke at their head, marched into 
Lyons, and took possession of the fortifica- 
tions. The national guard, many of whom 
had taken part with the insurgent workmen, 
were ordered to be dissolved, and their arms 
givenup. The Prince and the Marshal pro- 


mised to redress the grievances of the 
weavers if they would observe the laws for 
the future. 


RUSSIA. 

The Emperor Nicholas has published a 
pretended act of amnesty, dated Nov. 2, on 
the subject of Poland, which contains so 
many exceptions, as to be altogether worth- 
less. The Autocrat is pursuing a course of 
confiscation and banishment towards the un- 
fortunate Poles, who seem destined to be 
deprived of a national existence altogether. 

The Emperor has ordered that a granite 
column, in imitation of the celebrated Tra- 
jan column, 84 feet high, and 12 in diame- 
ter, should be erected in the square of the 
Winter Palace, in memory of his brother 
Alexander; it has been cut from a granite 
rock in Finlaud, and 600 workmen have 
been employed in cutting it during two 
years; its weight is estimated at about 
9,676,000lbs. 


PERSIA, 


Advices from Persia mention the com- 
mencement of a civil war in that country. 
Abbas Mirza had laid siege to Shiraz, hav- 
ing previously made prisoner his brother, 
Hassan Ulie Mirza, late governor of Ker- 
man, and all his sons except one, who suc- 
ceeded in reaching Shiraz. The South 
of Persia is said to be in a most dread- 
ful state. 


EAST INDIES. 


A printing press has been introduced at 
Taranarivo, the capital of Madagascar, by 
the Missionaries, who are actively engaged 
in printing a translation of the Bible into 
the Malagassee language. Four of the na- 
tives are sufficiently versed in the business 
to act as compositors, while the press-work 
is executed by two more, and several others 
aid in correcting for the press. 


THE PACIFIC. 

New Istanps.—Capt. Warden, of the 
American service, has published an account 
of a group of six newly discovered islands he 
fell in with in 1830, on his return from New 
Zealand to Manilla. He has given them 
the name of Westerfield. ‘The inhabitants 
are black, of good stature and robust, and 
their manners apparently pacific. All the 
islands are under the control of one chief, 
who issues his orders to the chiefs of the 
islands, who have under them inferior chiefs. 
All children but those of the chiefs are 
murdered, and the natives act with the ex- 
tremest jealousy to their wives, killing them 
on the slightest suspicion. It is said that 
the natives have not the slightest notion of a 
a divine being. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Commissioners for the building of 
Churches in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, have published their sixth report. 
With an expenditure of 50,000/. granted 
fer the purposes of the Highland Church 
Act, aided by the interest of Exchequer 
bills, in which it was invested, thirty-two 
churches with manses, one church without 
a manse, and ten manses, have been built. 
The statutable quantity of ground (not less 
than half a Scottish acre) has everywhere 
been secured. Of the new erections, there 
are not less than fourteen in the county of 
Argyle, nine in Ross and Cromarty, and six 
in Inverness. The church of Lochgilphead 
cost 2,500/. and the manse of Kilmeny the 
same sum: the cost of the others varies 
downward to 400/.—that of Ardgour in Ar- 
gyle. Thirty of the churches are made to 
hold galleries, erected at the expense of the 
heritors ; and the churches in the aggre- 
gate will be capable of containing 20,000 
persons, when galleries shall have been 
erected in all those of the first class. 
The entire population of the districts at- 
tached to the forty-three churches is esti- 
mated at 48,000, of which number one- 
third are at present well accommodated, and 
this will be at an expense to the public not 
exceeding 141, for each person. 

Dec. 14. A great Protestant meeting was 
held in Dublin to consider the present state 
of Ireland, as regards the Protestant interest. 
There were about ninety noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, assembled from the different pro- 
vinces of Ireland. The Earl of Roden was 
in the chair. The first day the debate turn- 
ed chiefly on the propriety and wisdom of 
establishing a permanent political associa- 
tion. The second day, the great majority 
of the meeting resolved to join the already 
organized Orange Association. Irish Pro- 
testants of all denominations were invited to 
form a junction, and a committée was ap- 
pointed to carry these resolutions into effect. 
On the third day, the committee brought 
up their resolutions, which expressed de- 
voted attachment to the King, and the prin- 
ciples of the House of Brunswick, and alarm 
at the spirit of his Majesty’s councils and 
the course of their measures ; that the Irish 
reform proposed would augment the evils of 
which the meeting complained; that the 
gallant spirit of the Irish Protestants was 
unsubdued ; calling on the clergy, magis- 
tracy, and people of Protestant Ireland for 
their instant and cordial co-operation; and 
that an humble address, embodying the re- 
solutions, be presented to his Majesty. 

Kilkenny, Dec. 14. A party of 40 po- 
licemen went out this morning, under the 
command of Capt. Gibbons, chief constable, 
with a man named Butler, process server, to 


serve subpoenas for the Rev. Dr. Hamilton’s 
tithes on the union of Knocktopher. The 
party were attacked in the afternoon at Kil- 
keasey by about 2,000 persons. Capt. Gib- 
bons, Butler, and fifteen of the police were 
killed, and many badly wounded—all the 
arms of the police were broken into pieces, 
and left with the slaughtered bodies. ‘The 
assailant party were armed with pitch- 
forks, prongs, spades, &c. ‘The police were 
only able to fire about ten shots. The at- 
tack was made suddenly in a lane, with a 
wall on each side of it, and the arms of the 
police were at once rendered useless. 

Nov. 19. A meeting of the ship-owners 
of Monkwearmouth was holden to adopt 
measures for the construction of a Wet 
Dock, near the entrance of the port of Sun- 
derland, and on the north side of the river. 
A series of resolutions, in favour of the 
measure, were put and carried unanimously. 
The meeting was addressed by Sir H. Wil- 
liamson, Bart. M.P, and others. 

Dec. 15. This eveaing an explosion of 
inflammable gas took place in a coal-pit near 
Wigan, by which twenty-eight persons lost 
their lives. The depth of the pit from the 
surface is 1245 feet. The report of the ex- 
plosion was terrifically loud, and heard in 
the town of Addington, a distance of eight 
miles. Eleven widows and forty-two chil- 
dren are left to deplore the loss of their 
husbands and fathers. 


Oe 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 

Dec. 8. A new drama, in two acts, called 
the Bride of Ludgate, was brought forward. 
It is supposed to be from the pen of Mr. 
Jerrold, The plot is founded on oue of the 
many amours of ** The Merry Monarch,” 
and on the whole was a very clever and 
amusing little piece. 

Dec. 20. A comedy entitled Lords and 
Commons, from the pen of Mrs. Gore, was 
produced. There was little novelty in the 
plot ; but many of the scenes were well writ- 
ten. It was tolerably well received. 

Dec. 25. The usual Christmas panto- 
mime was concocted from the nursery tale 
of Hop o’ my Thumb, in which the giant 
Ogre, with his seven-league boots, is the 
important personage. The scenery, parti- 
cularly the diorama by Stanfield, was re- 
markably splendid, and the numerous tricks 
aud transitions were very amusing. 

Covent Garden. 

Dec. 6. A piece, in one act, called 
Country Quarters, was introduced. It is 
evidently an adaptation from the French 
stage; but was nevertheless well received. 

Dec.25. The Christmas pantomime, en- 
titled Hop o’ my Thumb and his Brothers, 
or Harlequin and the Ogre, was from the 
same source as that of the rival theatre ; with 
some variations in the scenery and incidents. 
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[Dec. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Sept. 28. Sir Robt. Gill to be Lieutenant 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, with the rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel. 

Nov. 2. Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart. 
to be Gentleman-usher Daily-waiter Assis- 
tant to the King. 

Nov. 12. Cheshire Yeomanry—Capt. Wil- 
braham Egerton to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. 
Henry Brooke to be Major. 

Nov. 14. Capt. Geo. Mansel, R.N. to 
wear the Legion of Honour, conferred on 
him for his services during the French ope- 
rations at Algiers. 

To form a Central Board of Health :—the 
Hon. Edw. R. Stewart, Chairman, Sir Wm. 
Pym, K C.H., Lt.-Col. John Marshall, Dr. 
Russell, Dr, Barry, K.T.S., Major R. Mac- 
donald, and Wm. Maclean, Secretary. 

Nov. 12. Corps of Royal Engineers—Col. 
C. W. Pasley to be Colonel; Major John 
Oldfield to be Lt.-Col. 

Nov. 15. Wm. Teesdale, of Gainford, co. 
Durham, geut. second son of late Robert T. 
to use the name of Swann only, in com- 
pliance with the will of his maternal uncle, 
Thos. Swann, of Bedale. 

Nov. i6. The Rev. Henry Wm. Robinson 
Michell, only surviving child of James- 
Charles Michell, of Brighton, esq. by Eliz. 
dau. of Wm. Johnson, of Petworth, esq. and 
Sarah, dau. and coh. of John Luttman, to use 
the name of Luttman-Johnson only; in 
compliance with the will of his uncle, John 
Johnson, D.D. Rector of Northchapel, 
Sussex. 

Nov. 17. Ernest Earl of Lisburne, to 
subscribe the surrame of Vaughan before all 
titles of honour. 

Dec. 1. Lieut. Baldwin Wake Walker, 
R.N. to accept the order of the Legion of 
Honour, conferred upon him for his services 
at the taking of the fort of Patras. 

New Bankruptcy Court.— Dec. 2. The 
Hon. Tho. Erskine to be Chief Judge; 
Serjt. Pell, Serjt. Cross, and Geo. Rose, 
Esq. to be the other Judges; C. F. Wil- 
liams, J. H. Merivale, Joshua Evans, J. S. 
M. Fonblanque, R. G. Cecil Fane, and Edw. 
Holroyd, esqs. Barristers-at-law, to be Com- 
missioners. 

Dec. 2. 64th Foot—Capt. S. W. Lynam 
Stretton, to be Major. 91st Foot—Ma- 
jor R. Anderson, to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. N. Lamont to be Major. Brevet— 
Capt. P. Tripp, 98th reg. to be Major. 

The 32d reg. to bear the word ‘* Nive,” 
on its colours, in consideration of the distin- 
guished services which it performed in the 
passage of the Nive, on the 10th and 11th 
Dec. 1813.— ~The 38th to bear the words 
** Roleia,” ‘* Vimiera,” avd ** Corunna.” 

Dec. 5. The Marquess of Westminster (in 
compliance with the unanimous request of a 
Court of Burgesses) to bear the arms of the 








city of Westminster, quarterly in the first 
quarter with those of Grosvenor. 
Dec. 7. Knighted: Ralph Bigland, esq. 
Garter Principal King of Arms; Albert 
Pell, esq. John Cross, esq. ard George 
Rose, esq. Judges in Bankruptcy. 
The Right Hon. Thos. Erskine to be of 
his Majesty’s Privy Council. 
Dec. 9. 4th Dragoon Guards—Lieut.- 
Col. James Chatterton to be Lieut.-Col. 
Dec. 16. Major Hugh Piper to be Lieut.- 
Col., and Capt. M. Semple, Major, of the 
38th Foot. 
EcctestasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. C.Thorpe, to be Archdeacon of Durham, 

Rev. Mr. Harvey, Preb. in Bristol Cath. 

Rev. Archd. Hoare, Preb. in Winchester Ca. 

Rev. J. Badeley, Halesworth R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. T. Bennett, Cheveley R. co. Camb. 

Rev. E. Biron, Denton and Swingfield P. C. 
Kent. 

Rev. R. Bryan, Cheldon R. Devon. 

Rev. H. W. Buckley, Eatington V. co. War. 

Rev. A.E. L. Bulwer, Cawston R. Norfolk. 

Rev. G. Coldham, Gaytonthorpe R. and East 
Walton V. Norfolk. 

Rev. A. Denny, Tralee R. co. Kerry. 

Rev. W. F. Drake, St. George P.C. Norwich. 

Rev. P. W. Drew, Cove P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. J. Dupuis, Hemingbye R. co. Line. 

Rev. G. H. G. Gabert, Bobbington P.C, Staff. 

Rev. A. Grueher, Colebrooke V. Devon. 

Rev. E. Holley, Aylsham BurroughR. Norf. 

Rev. R. Hornby, N.Tidsbury P.C. Lancaster. 

Rev. R.W. Huntley, Boxwell-cum-Leighton 
R. Glouc. 

Rev. J. S. Jenkinson, Sudbourn R. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. J. Lewis, St. Peter’s V. Worcester. 

Rev. J. S. Lievre, Little Ashby R. co. Leic, 

Rev. R. M‘Rae, Applecross Ch. Ross, 

Rev. C, Miller, Harlow V. Essex. 

Rev. F. Norris, Little Gransden R. co. Camb. 

Rev, H.Pountney,St.John’s, Wolverhampton. 

Rev. J. Pratt, Harpley and Great Bircham R. 
Norfolk. [grave R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Roberts, Sporle V. and Little Pal- 

Rev. J. Standly, Buckden V. Hunts. 

Rev. H. Thorpe, Aston-le-Wall R. Oxford. 

Rev. A. A. Turnour, Arminghall P.C. Norf. 

Rev. J. Tucker, CharltonAbbotts P.C. Glouc, 

Rev. R. Upton, Moreton Say P.C. Shropsh. 

Rev. J. Vaughan, Holmpton-in-Holderness 
R. Yorks. 

Rev. J. Wardle, Beeston P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. J. Williams, Treyddyn P.C. Flintshire. 

Cuapwains. 
Rev. Dr. T. F. Dibdin, to the King, 
Rev. T. Medland, to Earl Gower. 





Civit, PrererMENTs. 
Rev. E. Cardwell, to be Principal of St. Al- 
ban Hall, Oxford. 
Rev. J. Keeble, Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. 
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BIRTHS. 


Nov. 23. At her father’s, Major Gen" 
Sir T. Pritzler, K.C.B. Castle-lodge, Up- 
nor, Kent, the wife of Edward Muller, esq. 
Royal Reg. a son. 30. At Babraham, 
Cambridgeshire, the wife of H. J. Adeane, 
esq., M. P. a dau. 

Lately. At St Hilier, Jersey, the lady of 
— De Veulle, esq. dau, of T. Tindal, esq. 
of Aylesbury, and niece to Chief Justice Sir 
N. Tindal, of a boy and girl. 

Dec. 4. At Wallington, near Fareham, 
the wife of Capt.'T. Martin, R. N. a dau. 
6. At Aldwick Lodge, Bognor, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Jenkins, E. 1. C. a son. 
—9. At Brockley Hall, Somerset, Mrs. 
Smyth Pigott, a dau. 17. In Portman- 
square, the Countess of Chichester, a dau. 
20. At Bryanston House, Dorset, 
. the Lady Emma Portman, a dau. 

















MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 1. At Sandford, the Rev. W. Wel- 
Bington, Rector of Upton Heilions, to Ana, 
eldest dau. of Edw. Norrish, esq. a. 
Edw. Collins, esq. of Trutham, co, Cornwall, 
to Eliz. dau. of the late Francis Drake, esq. 
formerly Minister of the Court of Munich. 
15. At Paddington, Edw.-Wm. son of 
the late Sigismond Trafford Southwell, esq. 
of Wroxham-hall, Norfolk, to Louisa, dau. 
of T. Thistlethwayte, esq. of Southwick- 
park.——15. At Ponteland, Northumber- 
land, Capt. Cha. Ogle Streatfield, R. Eng. 
to Kate-Eliz. eldest dau. of the Rev. J. S. 
Ogle, of Kirkley, Preb, of Durham. 
16. At Layton, Essex, J. Bowstead, esq. 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Ho- 
warth, 17. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Lieut. W. T. Griffiths, R.N. son of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Griffiths, to Louisa 
Catherine, dau. of the late J. Griffiths, esq. 
of Argyll-street. 19. Francis Worsley, 
esq. only son of Robt. Worsley, esq. of Isle 
of Wight, to Margaret-Frances, youngest 
dau. of Rev. Geo. Heury Storie, of Thames 
Ditton. 22. At St. George’s Hano- 
ver-square, Benj. Travers, esq. of Bruton- 
street, Berkeley-square, to Mary-Poulett, 
dau. of the late Col. Stevens, of Discove 
House, Somersetshire. 23. AtHorsford, 
the Rev. H. Wm. Blake, rector of Thirning, 
Norfolk, to Louisa, dau. of the Rev. Cha. 
Day, of Hartpury, Gloucestershire. 24, 
At Christ Church, T. E. Stamp, esq. of 
Great Surrey-street, to Miss Lillo, only 
dau. of T, Lillo, esq. of Nelson-square. 
At Margate, G. Gunning, Esq. of Frinds- 
bury, Kent, to Sarah Tournay, widow of the 
late Sir T. Staines, K.C.B. of Dent de Lion. 
——At Avening, Gloucestershire, Edw. 
Dalton, esq. D.C.L. of Stanmore Grange, 
to Eliz. Head, only dau. of the late N. 
Lloyd, esq. of Angerstone-house, Uley.—— 
At Scawby, Lincolnshire, John Hassard 
Short, esq. of Edlington-grove, near Horn- 
castle, to Margarette, fourth dau. of Richard 
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Elmhirst, esq. 29. At Dover, Rich- 
Jones, esq. of East Wickham, Kent, to 
Anne, dau. of Tho. Saunders, esq. British 
Consul at St. Valery-sur-Somme, Frauce. 

Lately. Sir J. M. Burgoyne, Bart. of 
Sutton Park, Bedfordshire, to Mary Harriet, 
dau. of W. Gore Langton, Esq. M.P. of 
Newton Park, Somerset. At Worcester, 
the Rev. Tho. Blackman Newell, only son 
of T. Newell, esq. M.D. of Cheltenham, to 
Catharine, eldest dau. of S. Crane, esq.—— 
The Rev. Henry Dalton, Curate of St. 
John’s, Wolverhampton, to Sophia, dau. of 
Lord Robert Fitz-Gerald, and first cou- 
sin to the Duke of Leinster. 

Dec. 1. At Fantongtex, Sussex, the 
Rev. Wm. Thresher, Vicar of Titchfield, 
Hants, to Lucy, dau. of the late Adm. Stair 
Douglas. At Yeovil, Somerset, the Rev 
J. Howell Jones, Rector of Gwernessey, 
Monmouthshire, to Eliz. eldest dau. of 
John Greenham, esq. At Islington, Mr. 
C. H. Strachan, of Long-acre, to Sarah, dau. 
of John Gostling, esq. Highbury-house, 
Highbury. At St. George’s Hanover- 
square, Count Alex. Walwski, to Lady 
Caroline Montagu, sister to the Earl of 
Sandwich, 5. The Rev. W. Hunger- 
ford Colston, D.D. Rector of West Lycford, 
Somerset, to Mary Ann Heath, dau. of the 
Rev. John Brice, Rector of Aisholkt. 
6. At Bowood (the seat of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne) the Right Hon. Lord Valletort, 
son of the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, to 
Miss Fielding, dau. of Capt. and Lady Eliz. 
Fielding. At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
the Rev. G. Colebrook Jordan, to Eliz. se- 
cond dau. of Jas. Muston, esq. of Hatton 
Garden, At Wateringbury, Kent, Capt. 
G. Rennie, R.N. late Capt. of the Iris, to 
Caroline, da. of Alderman Lucas. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, H. Manning, 
esq. of Hertford-street, Mayfair, to Mary 
Ann Isabella Kath. only dau. of Col. T. J. 
Barrow, of Somerset-street. 8. At Dub- 
lin, Major Freeth, 64th Reg. to Emma 
Maynard, third dau. of Andrew Aslie, Esq. 
of Ely-place. 9. At Cheltenham, C. 
Kelson, esq. of the 3d Guards, to Anne, 
dau. of R. Holden, esq. 10. At Fulham, 
Marshall Turner, esq. of Rochford, to Eliz. 
Harvey, niece of D. W. Harvey, esq. M. P. 
—13. R.T. Gilpin, esq. to Louisa, dau, 
of Lieut.-Gen. Browne, of Weymouth, 
At St. Pancras New Church, John Ramsey, 
esq. of the General Post-office, to Sophia, 
dau. of Robert Barron, esq. of Mecklenburgh- 
square. At Bath, the Rev. Tho. Meyler, 
to Lucy Sparrow Georgina, second dau. of 
the late Francis Hill, esq. of Burton Hill 
House, near Malmesbury, and niece to Capt. 
Sir Thos. Fellowes. 15. At Stone- 
house, the Rev. Edw. Houlditch, Rector of 
St. Leonard’s, Devon, to Frances-Eliz. dau. 
of the late Tho. Cowper, esq. of Gibraltar. 
At Leamington, the Rev. Cha. Tho. 
Longley, D.D. Head Master of Harrow 
School, to Caroline Sophia, eldest dau. of 
Sir H. Parnell, Bart. 
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[Dec. 


OBITUARY. 
—o— 


CounT Capo p'IstRias. 

Oct. 9. At Napoli di Romania, by 
assassination, the Count Capo d’Istrias, 
President of the Republic of Greece. 

This eminent man was by birth a Rus- 
sian, and had passed a very active and 
adventurous life, of which we have seen 
an interesting account, although unable 
at present to refer to it. 

His reign in Greece was replete with 
disasters both to himself and the people. 
He never possessed sufficient power to 
confer any permanent benefits upon the 
country, but had just enough to render 
short-lived good and extensive injury. 
His knowledge of the affairs of Greece 
was considerable; his energy and strength 
of character above question; but his 
ambition was ruinous. The nature of 
his functions was never properly defined ; 
he exercised his discretion without an 
indemnity, and was every day placed in 
the risk of incurring that fate to which 
he has at last fallen a victim. The 
Greeks have sullied the cause of liberty 
in this base return for the voluntary de- 
votion of the only man who could be 
found, in the worst of times, to take the 
helm of their convulsed government. 
Greece, escaping from the wolfish rule 
of Turkey, could only be governed by 
an arbitrary control, resembling, ex- 
cept in its consistency and its necessity, 
arigid despotism. An ignorant popula- 
tion, just released from caves and fast- 
nesses, and called back to their deserted 
cities and devastated possessions, are 
not a fit recipient for the principles of 
advanced freedom. The attempts of 
Jeremy Bentham to inspire them with 
reverence for a philosophical code, and 
of Colonel Stanbope to charm them with 
printing presses, were merely the dreams 
of amiable visionaries. Had Capo d’[s- 
trias completely resisted the theories of 
one party, and obeyed somewhat more 
strictly the dictates of his own sense of 
what Greece required, he would net 
now, perhaps, have exhibited so terrible 
an example of popular ingratitude. 

He was assassinated by the brother 
and the son of Petro Bey Mavromicha- 
lis, the chief of the Mainotes. Some 
months ago, Petro Bay was thrown into 
prison, accused of having conspired to 
overturn the authority of the President. 
The accusation was not without found- 
ation, though the proceedings of the 
Bey had been open, and, to a certain 


extent, justifiable. Having secured his 
person, however, Capo d’Istrias repeat- 
edly declared that he would have him 
tried by the Senate for high treason, but 
appears to have been content with keep- 
ing him in confinement, without ever 
seriously thinking of bringing him to 
trial. Mavromichalis’ friends were ex- 
asperated, and made many efforts to 
obtain his liberation, but without suc- 
cess. His two nearest relatives, there- 
fore, resolved to avenge his wrongs. On 
the morning of the 9th Oct. as the Pre- 
sident was going to church, Constantine 
and George Mavromichalis, who had 
been waiting for him near the church 
door, attacked him, the one firing a pis- 
tol at his head, and the other stabbing 
him with a dagger. Capo d’Istrias fell 
dead upon the spot. Constantine was 
immediately killed by the President’s 
guards, but George escaped, and took 
refuge in the house of the French Con- 
sul, who declared that he could only be 
given up into the hands of the magis- 
tracy, when a demand was made in the 
regular way. On the 20th of October, 
he was tried, and condemned to have 
his hand cut off, and afterwards to be 
shot. Two of his accomplices were con- 
demned to be immured up to the throat 
within four walls, and to be provided 
with food until they expired. 





Tne Bisnor or CaLcutta. 

July 7. At his episcopal residence, 
Chowringhee, the Right Rev. John Mat- 
thias Turner, D.D. Bishop of Calcutta. 

Dr. Turner was a native of Oxford, and 
much distinguished himself as a scholar 
in that university. He was a member of 
Christ Church, and at the examinations 
in 1804 was, with two other gentlemen 
only, placed in the first class. He took 
bis degree of M.A. Dec. 3, 1807; and 
D.D. by diploma, March 26, 1829, soon 
after he was appointed Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, 

His Lordship’s malady was a general 
failure of the digestive powers, and con- 
sequently debility and general decay. 
His health had not been in a satisfactory 
state since he returned from the fatigues 
of his visitation tour to the other side of 
India, and he was about to have made a 
voyage for change of air and scene to 
the eastward, when his illness suddenly 
assumed a more active type, and put an 
end to his life. Dre Turner is the fourth 
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bishop of this see who has fallen before 
the climate prematurely. His remains 
were interred on the 8th of July in the 
Cathedral-yard, near the tombs of Sir H. 
Blossett and Sir Christopher Puller. The 
Hon. the Vice-President, the Hon. W. 
Blunt, the Hon. the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon, the heads of departments of the 
civil and military services, together with 
several members of the mercantile com- 
munity, and many of the respectable 
Christian inhabitants of Calcutta, were 
present at the solemn and affecting cere- 
mony. The Rev. T. Robertson read the 
burial service on this occasion. Dr. 
Turner was brother-in-law to Dr. Sumner 
Bishop of Chester. 





Lorp RosertT SEYMouR. 

Nov. 24. At his seat, Tali Arias, co, 
Carmarthen, aged nearly 83, the Right 
Hon. Lord Robert Seymour, Joint Clerk 
of the Crown io the King’s Bench of Ire- 
land; grandfather of Lord Southamp- 
ton, and uncle to the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, K.G., the late Marquis of London- 
derry, K.G., the Marquis of Drogheda, 
&e. 

His Lordship was born Dec. 20, 1748, 
the fifth of the thirteen children, and the 
third son, of Francis first Marquis of 
Hertford, K.G., by Lady Isabella Fitz- 
roy, third and youngest daughter of 
Charles second Duke of Grafton, K.G., 
and Lady Henrietta Somerset. In his 
early years he entered the army, and 
was a Captain of dragoons when first 
returned to Parliament on a vacancy for 
Orford in 1771. He sat for that borough 
during three parliaments, until the dis- 
solution of 1784; and again in four par- 
liaments, from the accession of his eldest 
brother to the peerage in 1794, until the 
dissolution of 1807.* At the general 
election in that year he was chosen for 
his own county of Carmarthen, was re- 
elected in 1812 and 1818, and sat until 
the dissolution in 1820, when he retired 
from his senatorial duties. 

Lord Robert Seymour was twice mar- 
ried; first, June 15, 1773, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter Delme, esq. by whom 
he had one son and four daughters: 1. 
Elizabeth, married first in 1805 to Wil- 
liam Davies, esq. who died in 1814, and 
secondly in 1817 to Herbert Evans, of 
Highmead, co, Cardigan, esq. 5 2. Henry- 
Seymour, esq. Serjeant-at-arms in the 
House of Commons ; he married in 1800 
the Hon. Emily Byng, cousin to Lord 
Vise. Torrington, and sister to the Mar- 





* In our memoir of Lord Henry Sey- 
mour, vol. c. i. 363, we were incorrect in 
stating that he ever sat in Parliament. 


chioness of Bath, the Countess-dowager 
of Bradford, and the first wife of the 
present Duke of Bedford; and became a 
widower in 1824; 3. Frances-Isabella, 
married in 1802 to George-Ferdinand 
2d and late Lord Southampton, and is 
mother of the present peer of that title ; 
4. Anna-Maria, unmarried; and 5. Ger- 
trude-Hussey-Carpenter, marriedin 1812 
to Jobn-Hensleigh Allen, of Cresselby, 
co. Carmarthen, esq. and died in 1825. 

Lord Robert Seymour became a wi- 
dower Nov. 29, 1204; and married, se- 
condly, May 2, 1806, the Hon. Ander- 
lechtia-Clarissa Chetwynd, aunt to the 
present Lord Viscount Chetwynd, which 
Jady survives him. 

Sir J. G. Suaw, Bart. 

Oct. 28. At Kenward Park, Kent, 
aged 75, Sir John Gregory Shaw, the 
fifth Baronet of bis family (1665). 

He was the eldest son of Sir John 
Shaw, the fourth Baronet, by his second 
wife Martha, daughter and heiress of 
John Kenward, esq.; and succeeded his 
father, soon after coming of age, in 
the year 1779. 

He married March 9, 1782, the Hon. 
Theodosia-Margaret Monson, youngest 
daughter of John second Lord Monson, 
and great-aunt to the present Peer of 
that name. By this lady, who survives 
him, he had the numerous family of five 
sons and ten daughters: 1. Sir John 
Kenward Shaw, who has succeeded tu 
the title; he was born in 1783, but is at 
present unmarried; 2. Charles, a Capt. 
R.N., who died in 1829, leaving issue by 
a sister of the late Sir Henry Hawley, 
Bart. (see our vol. xcix. i. 476); 3. Ca- 
tharine-Elizabeth, married in 1806 to 
Sir Henry Hawley, of Leybourne Grange 
in Kent, Bart., and left his widow with a 
numerous family in the month of March 
last (see the first part of our present vo- 
lume, p. 465); 5. Henry-Thomas, a 
Lieut.-Colonel in the army; 6. Augusta- 
Anne; 7. Theodosia-Martha, who died 
young; 8. Lewis-James, who died in 
1207, in his 14th year; 9. Anne-Maria, 
married in 1819 to Maximilian Dallison, 
of Hamptons in Kent, esq. ; 10. Emma- 
Margaret; 11. Horatia, married in 1825 
to the Hon. Walter Forbes, second son 
of Lord Forbes, and has issue; 12, 
Charlotte-Susan, married to John Corn- 
wall, esq. of Elstead in Surrey, a Com- 
mander R.N.; 13. Caroline-Alicia; 14. 
the Rev. Robert-William Shaw, of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; and 15. Harriet-Grace. 





Sir Tuomas Dyke, Barr. 
Nov. 22. At his seat, Luilingstone 
Castle, Kent, aged 67, Sir Thomas Dyke, 
the fuurth Baronet, of Horeham in Sus- 
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sex (1676), Colonel of the West Kent 
Militia; uncle to Lord Hotham. 

Sir Thomas was the elder son of Sir 
John Dixon Dyke, the third Baronet, 
by Philadelphia-Payne, daughter of Geo. 
Horne, of East Grinstead, esq. and suc- 
ceeded his father in the Baronetcy, Sept. 
6, 1810. He served the office of Sheriff 
of Kent in the year 1820. 

Having never married, he is succeeded 
in the title by his brother, now Sir Per- 
cival Hart Dyke, Bart. An account of 
Lullingstone, which was the residence of 
Sir Percival Hart, a celebrated courtier 
temp. Elizabeth, and of Sir John Pechey, 
Knight Banneret temp. Hen. VIL. was 
published in our vol. xcitl, i. 577. 





Apo. Sir C. H. KNow es. 

Nov. 28. Aged 77, Sir Charles Henry 
Knowles, the second Baronet, of Lovel- 
Hill, Berks (1765), Admiral of the Red, 
and G.C.B. 

Sir Charles was born in Jamaica, Aug. 
24, 1754, the only son of Admiral Sir 
Charles Knowles, then Governor of that 
colony, and afterwards successively Pre- 
sident of the Admiralty to Catherine 
Empress of Russia, and Rear-Admiral of 
Great Britain. His mother was Maria- 
Magdalena-Theresa Bouquet, a lady of 
an old Lorraine family, who was his fa- 
ther’s second wife. By his first wife 
Mary, daughter of Sir John Gay Alleyne, 
Bart. the former Sir Charles Knowles 
had one son, who was a Captain R.N., 
and perished in a storm at sea. 

The officer now deceased succeeded 
his father in the baronetcy, Dec. 9, 1777; 
and attained the rank of Post-Captain, 
Feb. 2, 1780. In the same year he com- 
manded the Porcupine, a small frigate, 
in the Mediterranean; where, on the 
27th of July, he distinguished himself by 
successfully repelling two Spanish pola- 
cres of 26 and 22 guns, after a running 
engagement, which lasted the whole af- 
ternvoon. 

Towards the conclusion of the Ameri- 
ean war, Sir Charles commanded the San 
Miguel of 72, and was employed as senior 
officer of the naval force stationed at 
Gibraltar; where he afforded great assis- 
tance in repelling the oft-repeated at- 
tacks made by the Spaniards, with a 
view to regain possession of that im- 
portant fortress. He sailed from thence 
on his return to England, March 22, 
1783. 

A few weeks after the commencement 
of hostilities against the French Repub- 
lic, Sir C. H. Knowles commissioned the 
Dedalus 32, in which be proceeded to 
North America, and returned in the 
summer of 1794. He was shortly after 
appointed to the Edgar 74, stationed in 


the North Sea. From that ship he was 
removed to the Goliath of the same 
force, and was present in her at the me- 
morable battle off Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 
14, 1797; where the Goliath had eight 
men wounded. Her commander, in com- 
mon with the other Captains, received a 
gold medal for this service; and shortly 
afterwards assisted at the solemnity of 
depositing the captured colours in St, 
Paul's cathedral. 

He was advanced to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral 1799, Vice-Admiral 1804, and 
Admiral 1810; and was, at the period 
of his decease, the second on the list of 
Admirals of the Red. He was nominated 
an extra G.C.B. May 20, 1820. 

Sir Charles Henry Knowles married 
Sept. 10, 1800, Charlotte, daughter of 
Charles. Johnstone, of Ludlow, esq. and 
first cousin to Sir John Vanden Bempde 
Johustone, Bart. now M.P. for York- 
shire, and had three sons and four 
daughters : 1. Sir Francis-Chas. Knowles, 
who has succeeded to the title; 2. Char- 
lotte-Laura ; 3. Henry-Cosby-Roddam ; 
4. Georgina- Henrietta; 5. Agnes-Louisa, 
who died an infant in 1811; 6. Edward- 
Richard-Johnstone ; and 7. Maria-Loui- 
sa-Theresa, born in 1825. 

VicEe-ApM. Barton. 

Dec. 15. At Plymouth, aged 78, Ro- 
bert Barton, esq. Vice-Admiral of the 
Red. 

At the commencement of the war 
with France in 1793, this officer com- 
manded the Hawke of 16 guns, in which 
sloop he escorted a fleet of merchant- 
men to the West Indies,’ He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Post Captain, 
April 2, 17943; and in the following 
year we find him in the Lapwing of 34 
guns and 193 men, on the North Sea 
station, whence he shortly returned, in 
order again to escort the trade to the 
colonies. In Nov. 1796, when lying at 
St. Kitt’s, Capt. Barton received intel- 
ligence that a French force was attack- 
ing Anguilla; and in consequence he has- 
tened to that island, but, from an ad- 
verse wind, was prevented from reach- 
ing the spot before the invaders had 
landed and pillaged the town. They 
could not, however, make good their 
retreat before Capt. Barton’s arrival; 
and he destroyed both the French ves 
sels, le Decius of 26 guns, and la Va- 
liante a six-gun brig, which contained 
together 180 seamen and about 400 
troops. His own loss was only one man 
killed and seven wounded. 

In the course of the ensuing year, 
Capt. Barton captured eight of the ene- 
my’s privateers, carrying in the whole 
58 guns and 363 men. His next ap- 
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pointment was to the Concorde of 42 
guns and 257 men, in which fine frigate 
he cruized with equal success on the 
same station, taking and assisting at 
the capture of eleven more of those 
marauders, whose total force amounted 
to 90 guns and 648 men. 

Capt. Barton returned to England in 
the autumn of 1799, and during the re- 
mainder of the war was employed on 
the Lisbon station, and at Newfound- 
land. On the 26th Jan. 1801, being off 
Cape Finisterre, be fell in with a French 
squadron, and was chased by a frigate 
of equal force with his own, with which 
on the following moruing, be had an ac- 
tion which lasted forty minutes. The 
enemy’s fire was then completely si- 
lenced; but the rest of the squadron 
had by that time approached so near 
that Capt. Barton conld not take pos- 
session of his prize. His loss was 5 
men killed and 24 wounded; and that 
of his antagonist, la Bravoure, 10 killed 
and 25 wounded. 

In the ensuing autumn we find Capt. 
Barton acting as Governor of Newfound- 
land, from whence he returned at the 
close of the year. On the renewal 
of hostilities in 1803, he was appointed 
to the superintendance of the Sea Fen- 
cibles in the Isle of Wight. In the sum- 
mer of 1804 he obtained the command 
of the Raisonable 64; and from that 
ship removed to the Goliath, a third 
rate, in which he captured on the 11th 
and 18th Aug. 1805, le Faune, a French 
brig of 16 guns, and la Torche, corvette 
of 18. On board these were 74 men, 
who had been wrecked some time pre- 
vious in the Blanche frigate, commanded 
by the late Sir Thomas Lavie. Capt. 
Barton left the Goliath at the latter end 
of 1805. 

In the summer of 1207 he was ap- 
pointed to the York, anew 74; in which 
he accompanied the expedition sent to 
take military possession of Madeira ; 
and from thence proceeded to the Lee- 
ward Island station. He assisted at the 
conquest of Martinique ; at which he 
gave the most able assistance in com- 
mand of a detachment of seamen and 
marines on shore. He was afterwards 
present at the capture of the Isles des 
Saintes, and of the d’Hautpoult a French 
74. The York continued in the West 
Indies until May 1809, when she re- 
turned to England; and in the summer 
of that year was. attached to the Wal- 
cheren expedition, after which she joined 
the fleet in the Mediterranean. Capt. 
Barton was advanced to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral 1812; but never hoisted 
his flag, He became Rear-Admiral 1819, 
and Vice-Admiral 18... 

A remarkable mortality has occurred 
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in his family. On the day preceding his 
own decease, his eldest daughter Anne- 
Maria, wife of the Rev. Jobn Abbott, 
Rector of Meavy in Devonshire, died at 
Plymouth, after three days’ illness, from 
an inflammation in the throat caugbt 
by attendance on her father; and bis son- 
in-law, Francis Stanfell, esq. Capt. R, N, 
died the same day in Exeter. 





Rear-Apvm. A, SmirH. 

Oct.—. At Edinburgh, aged 68, An- 
drew Smith, esq. senior Rear-Admiral of 
the Red. 

This officer was born in the same city 
March 20, 1763, and commenced his na- 
val career in June 1779, on board the 
Princess of Wales, a hired armed ship, 
He afterwards served for a short time in 
the Santa Margariita frigate; and in 
June 1780, joined the Victory 100, bear- 
ing the flag of Adm, Geary, commander- 
in-chief of the Channel fleet, which, on 
the 3d of the following month, captured 
twelve sail of a French West Indian 
fleet, valued at 91,0002. 

In Feb. 1781, Mr. Smith was removed 
into the Fortitude 74, forming part of 
the armament sent to the relief of Gib- 
raltar. She afterwards escorted a fleet 
to the Baltic, as the flag-ship of Sir Hyde 
Parker, on her return from which ser- 
vice she fell in with the Dutch Admiral 
Zoutman off the Dogger Bank, and a san- 
guinary battle ensued, during which the 
Fortitude had 20 men killed and 67 
wounded. During the remainder of the 
war she was employed in a variety of 
services, particularly at the capture of a 
French convoy by the fleet under Vice- 
Adm. Barrington; at the relief of Gib- 
raltar by Lord Howe ; and in the partial 
action with the fleets of France and 
Spain, off Cape Spartel, Oct. 20, 1782, 
when she had two men killed and nine 
wounded. She was paid off at Plymouth 
in April 1783. 

Mr. Smith soon after joined the Ratler 
sloop, in which he went to the coast of 
Guinea, and from thence to the West 
Indies, where he removed into the Ada- 
mant 50, bearing the flag of Sir Richard 
Hugbes, with whom he returned to Eng- 
land in 1786. In 1789 he served under 
the same circumstances on the American 
station ; was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant in the Ratler, Aug. 10, 1790, 
and continued in ber until she was put 
out of commission in June 1792. From 
Feb. 1793 to Aug. 1794, he served in the 
Incendiary fire-vessel ; and then became 
first Lieutenant of the Defence 74, 
commanded by the present Lord Gam- 
bier, with whom he was appointed to the 
Prince George, a second-rate, attached 
to the Channel fleet. Immediately after 
the action off l’Orient, June 23, 1795, on 
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which occasion the Prince George was 
commanded by Capt. Wm. Edge, our offi- 
cer was advanced to the rank of Com- 
mander, and early in the following year 
appointed to the Calypso sloop of war. 
His post commission bore date Jan. 6, 
1797. In 1805 he obtained an appoint- 
ment to the Sea Fencibles at Lynn, 
whence he was removed to the Berwick 
district in Sept. 1807, and continued on 
the same service until the breaking up 
of that corpsin 1810. During the en- 
suing three years he superintended the 
impress service at Greenock; and from 
Nov. 1813 to Sept. 1815 he commanded 
the Latona, bearing the flag of Sir W. 
Johnstone Hope, at Leith. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Rear-Admiral in 
1821. 

Rear-Adm. Smith married, Apr. 20, 
1795, Maria, only child of Wm. Hulke, 
esq. by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters. 


Sir ANTHONY Hart. 


Dec. 6. In Cumberland-street, Port- 
man-square, aged 64, Sir Anthony Hart, 
Knight, late Lord High Chancellor of 
Ireland. 

Sir Anthony Hart is said to have been 
a native of St. Kitt’s, and to have been 
educated at Tunbridge school. Another 
account states that he was educated in a 
dissenting academy ; and originally set- 
tled as a minister at Norwich; that he be- 
came a Unitarian, and subsequently left 
the profession of the guspel for that of 
the law. Having for many years been a 
distinguished practitioner at the Chan- 
cery Bar, he was appointed the successor 
of Sir John Leach in the office of Vice- 
Chancellor, and received the honour of 
knighthood, April 30, 1827. A few 
months after, he succeeded Lord Man- 
ners as Chancellor of Ireland ; but re- 
tired on the formation of the present mi- 
nistry. On that occasion he was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Saurin, the father of the 
Trish bar,who was himself also then about 
to retire from his professional duties. 
**Tam,” said Mr.S. fully authorized by 
the great body of practitioners who bave 
attended your Lordship’s court, to ex- 
press the very high sense entertained by 
them of the invariable impartiality, un- 
wearied attention, and superior ability, 
which distinguished your Lordship’s ad- 
ministration of justice; and in obeying 
the wishes of my brother practitioners, 
I best convey my own sense of the 
matchless patience and polished cour- 
tesy which have distinguished your Lord- 
ship’s judicial career.” 

Sir Anthony Hart was a widower, and 
has left an only daughter. 
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Sir G. S. Hotroyp. 

Nov. 21. At Hare Hatch, Berks, aged 
74, Sir George Sowley Holroyd, Knt. late 
a Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. 

The name of Holroyd is of frequent 
occurrence in Yorkshire, and we believe 
the late Judge derived his origin from 
that part of the country. He was a mem- 
ber of Gray’s Inn, and formerly went the 
Northern Circuit, where he was distin- 
guished by his knowledge of special 
pleading, but was never eminent for his 
forensic abilities. He was appointed to 
his seat on the bench in 1816, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood on the 
14th of May that year. He resigned his 
judicial functions in 1829, having per- 
formed them for the full period to entitle 
him to the retiring pension of 30001. per 
annum. 

Mr. Justice Holroyd was an excellent 
Judge, as well as a very worthy man. 
Though Nature at his birth assigned him 
not “store of wit,” yet she gave him 
(what is too often withheld from the ob- 
jects of her more splendid favours) that 
invaluable gift—discretion to manage 
aright the portion he had. This enabled 
him to concentrate his powers on one 
branch of study, and thus become a 
lawyer with whom few of his contempo- 
raries could contend for superiority. He 
had, by putting out bis single talent to 
usury, rendered himself more successful 
in his prof.ssion, than many who indis- 
creetly suffe.cd their five or ten talents 
to remain, tbrough life, unemployed and 
unimproved. His opinions carried with 
them great weight ; and, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Justice Bayley, he was 
treated with greater deference by the 
bar than any of the other Judges who 
attended the northern circuit. 

To sum up his merits, he was impar- 
tial, attentive, and deliberate in the ex- 
ercise of bis judicial functions; well 
versed in statutes and precedents ; and, 
though he had it not in his power to im- 
press the mind, and influence the judg- 
ment, by the artificial rhetoric of words, 
yet he had the advantage of a matchless 
eloquence of purity of intention which 
breathed in all his actions and addresses. 
He bore a high character for indepen- 
dence, and was universally esteemed for 
his virtues in private life. 

Sir George Holroyd married, Sept. 10, 
1787, Miss Chaplin, of Bridges-street, 
Covent-garden ; and had a very nume- 
rous family. Mary-Anne, one of his 
daughters, who was the wife of Capt. 
Charles Court, Marine Surveyor-general 
of India, died at Calcutta May 14, 1313. 
One of bis sons, Edward Holroyd,esq. has 
been appointed one of the Commissioners 
of the new Bankruptcy Court. 
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Sir Grorce NAyYLer. 

Oct.28. In Hanover-square, aged 66, 
Sir George Nayler, Knight, K.H., C.T.S., 
and Chas. IIf., Garter Principal King of 
Arms, and F.S.A. 

Sir George Nayler was the son of Mr. 
Richard Nayler, a native of one of the 
northern counties, who was surgeon to 
the Gloucester Infirmary, and author of 
a work on Ulcers, published in the year 
1800. The son was originally an officer 
in the West York militia, in which we 
find him retaining the commission of 
Lieutenant in 1797. He was first intro- 
duced into the office of Arms by being 
appointed Blane Coursier Herald, and 
Genealogist of the Order of the Bath, in 
September 1792. In Dec. 1793 he was 
made Bluemantle Pursuivant; on the 
15th of March following advanced to be 
York Herald ; May 23, 1820, to be Claren- 
ceux King of Arms; and May 10, 1821, on 
the death of Sir Isaac Heard, placed at 
the head of the college, as Garter. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries March 27, 1794; and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, Nov. 
25, 1813. 

During his official career he had as- 
sisted at the investiture of the following 
crowned heads, as Knights of the Garter : 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria, the 
Kings of Prussia, Belgium, Spain, Hol- 
land,Wurtemberg, Denmark, and Charles 
the Tenth, ex-King of France. 

Sir George Nayler did not distinguish 
himself as an author. At the period of 
the coronation of King George the 
Fourth, he projected a very magnificent 
history of that solemnity, the drawings 
prepared for which were exhibited at bis 
residence ; but only one or two parts 
were published. 

Sir George had been unwell for some 
time, but was unexpectedly found dead 

“in his bed from a spasmodic attack in 
the night. He bas left a widow and four 
daughters. 


—_—— 


Ricnarp Duppa, Esg. LL.B. F.S.A. 


July 11. In Lincoln’s Inn, Richard 
Duppa, esq. LL.B. barrister-at-law, and 
F.S.A 


He received his university education 
at Trinity college, Oxford; and after- 
wards took the degree of LL.B. at Trinity 
hall, Cambridge, in the year 1814. 

He was the author of a great variety of 
works, of which the following is a cata- 
logue: ** A Journal of the most remark- 
able occurrences that took place at Rome 
upon the subversion of the Ecclesiastical 
Government in 1798,” two editions in 
1799. “A Selection of twelve heads 
from the Last Judgment of Michael An- 
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gelo, 1801,” imperial folio. * Heads 
from the fresco Pictures of Raffaele in 
the Vatican. 1803.’ folio. ‘The Life 
and Literary Works of Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti, with his Poetry and Letters. 
1806.” 4to. 2d edit. 1809; 3d edit. 1816. 
**Elements of Botany. 1809.’’ 3 vols. 
8vo. ‘ Virgil’s Bucolics, with notes. 
1810.” ** Select Greek Sentences. 1811.” 
24mo. “ An edition of Martyn’s Eclogues 
of Virgil. 1813.” ** On the author of Ju- 
nius. 1814.” ‘ Introduction to Greek. 
1815.” * Observations on the price of 
Corn, as connected with the Commerce 
of the Country and the Public Revenue. 
1815.” ‘ Classes and Orders of the .Lin- 
nzan System of Botany, illustrated by 
select specimens. 1816.” 3 vols. 8vo. ; 
“Life of Raffaelle. 1816.” * Outlines 
of Michael Angelo’s works, with a plan, 
elevation, and sections of St. Peter's, 
Rome. 1816.” ‘Illustrations of the Lo- 
tus of the ancients, and the Tamara of 
India, 1816.” (only 30 private copies). 
*¢ Dr. Johnson’s Diary of a Journey into 
North Wales in 1774, with illustrative 
notes. 1816.” (incorporated in the late 
edition of Boswell’s Life, by the Right 
Hon. J. W. Croker). &* Miscellaneous 
Observations and Opinions on the Con- 
tinent. 18625.” ‘* Travels in Italy, &e. 
1828.” ** Travels on the Continent, 
Sicily, and the Lipari Islands. 1829,” 
** Maxims, &c. 1830.” and a pamphlet on 
the claims of authors to their copyright, 

Mr. Duppa’s library was sold by Mr. 
Evans in Pall-Mall, on the 3d September 
and three following days. 


Ricuarp Reece, M.D. 


Lately. In Bolton Row, Piccadily, Ri- 
chard Reece, M.D. author of the ** Medi- 
cal Guide,” &e. 

This gentleman was the son of the 
Rev. William Reece, Rector of Colwall 
in the county of Hereford, and served 
his time to a country surgeon, after 
which he became an assistant in the in- 
firmary at Hereford. About the year 
1800, be settled in Henrietta-street, Co- 
vent Garden, where be opened a shop for 
the sale of medicines in general, and that 
with such success as to be induced to 
take out his diploma from a Scottish col- 
lege. He published several medical com- 
pilations on popular subjects, and started 
at various times such nostrums as ap- 
peared well calculated to excite public 
credulity. Of the former the titles are 
as follow: The Medical and Ckirurgi- 
eal Pharmacopeia. 1800.—The Domestic 
Medical Guide. 1803, and numerous edi- 
tions.—Observations on the properties of 
the Lichen Islandicus, or Iceland Moss, 
in Consumption. 1204,—A Treatise on 
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the Radix Rhataniew, or Rhatany root. 
1808.—Dictionary of Domestic Medi- 
cine. 1808.—A Treatise on the causes, 
prevention, and cure of Gout. 1810.— 
A new System of Physic and Medical 
Surgery. 1811.—Treatise on pulmonary 
Consumption, and Asthma. 1811.—Let- 
ters on the present state of Medicine. 
1811.—Reecian Pandect of Medicine, or 
new Nosological arrangement of Dis- 
eases. 1812.—Practical Treatise on the 
Gratiola, as a remedy for consumption, 
asthma, and constitutional cough. 1813. 
—The Medical Guide for Tropical Cli- 
mates. 1814. &c. &e. 

When Joanna Sonthcott avowed ber- 
self to be in a state of pregnaucy, the 
Doctor very incautiously suffered himself 
to be deluded into an interview with the 
pretended prophetess ; whose appearance 
he declared to bé such as to warrant 
him in pronouncing her to be in the 
State that she affected and her followers 
believed. This testimony also he was 
weak enough to send into the world 
through the daily newspapers, the con- 
sequence of which was that the public 
curiosity was roused to an uncommon 
pitch, the confidence of the impostor 
and her disciples increased, and the Doc- 
tor regarded for atime as a most won- 
derfulman. At length the fallacy ended 
in the death of the woman, whose body 
was opened by the doctor, and he pub- 
lished the result of his observations in 
**A plain Narrative of the circumstances 
attending the last Illness and Death of 
Joanna Southcott. 1815.” 

Mr. H. Hutcuinson, 

Nov. 22. At Leamington, aged 31, Mr. 
Henry Hutchinson, of Birmingbam. 

In recording the premature death of 
this accomplished architect, which may 
be regarded as a public loss, it would be 
unjust to his memory not to offer a tri- 
bute to his high professional promise. 
Although his attention was chiefly di- 
rected to architecture, he also displayed 
his characteristic feeling and taste in 
painting, which he always regarded as a 
Kindred pursuit, dependent upon the 
same leading principles. His professional 
career, unhappily too brief to realise his 
own ardent aspirations, was distinguished 
by the rare union of profound practical 
knowledge with the most vivid percep- 
tion of the sublime and beautiful in 
ancient art. These excellencies were 
pre-eminently conspicuous in the design 
and execution of the magnificent addi- 
tions to St. John’s college, in the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, erected in conjunc- 
tion with his partner, Mr. Rickman; and 
in the last important undertaking to 
which he devoted himself, a design for 
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the University Library ; of which it was 
observed, by an eminent and travelled 
critic, that it was more Grecian than any 
thing he had seen since he left Greece, 





Tue Rev. Ricnuarp Cockburn. 


Nov. 24. At his prebendal house, 
Winchester, the Rev. Richard Cockburn, 
B.D. Rector of Barming and Vicar of 
Boxley, Kent, and a Prebendary of Win- 
chester. 

Mr. Cockburn passed a very successful 
and honourable career at the university 
of Cambridge. He was a Fellow of St. 
John’s college; and graduated B. A. 
1791, as twelfth Wrangler; M.A. 1794, 
and B.D. 1802. He twice obtained, in 
1802 and 1803, the prize for the Seaton~ 
ian poem ; the subjects were St. Peter’s 
Denial of Christ, and Christ raising the 
daughter of Jairus, botb published in 4to. 

In 1803 he was chosen to be the first to 
fill che honourable post of ChristianAdvo- 
cate, founded pursuant to the will of Mr. 
Hulse. He retained it for the full period 
of six years ; and published several trea- 
tises calculated to fulfil the intentions of 
the pious founder; the first of which 
was “Remarks on Volney’s Ruins of 
Empires.” 

In 1804 Mr. Cockburn attended, as a 
private friend, the deathbed of the se- 
cond Lord Camelford, a talented but 
eccentric young man who had been mor- 
tally wounded in a duel with the noto- 
rious marksman Best; and to satisfy 
the public mind on that calamitous 
subject, be published ** An authentic 
account of the late unfortunate death 
of Lord Camelford, with an extract from 
his Lordship’s will, and some! remarks 
upon his character,” (see some extracts 
jn our vol. LXXIv. 285; and in vol. Lxxv. 
140, a notice of a pamphlet, issued, in 
answer to some strictures inserted’ by Mr. 
Cockburn on the Police, by Mr. Neve 
(one of the magistrates of the Marlbo- 
rough Street Office). 

In 1805 Mr. Cockburn published, in 
quarto, “A Dissertation on the best 
means of civilizing the British subjects 
in India;” in the same year, * A Letter 
to the Editors of the Edinburgh Re- 
view ;” and * An Address to Methodists, 
and all other honest Christians who con- 
scientiously secede from the Church of 
England,” (reviewed in our vol. LXxvu. 
241) ; in 1806, ‘* An Essay on the Epis- 
tles of Ignatius ;” in 1807, ** An Address 
to the Roman Catholics of England and 
Ireland ;” in 1809, “ The Credibility of 
the Jewish Exodus defended,” and “A 
Sermon on the Fast-day;” in 1810, 
6 Strictures onClerical Education at the 
University of Cambridge.” 

Mr. Cockburn was presented to the 
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vicarage of Boxley in }808, by the Dean 
and Chapter of Rochester, to his prebend 
of Winchester in 1825, and to the rectory 
of Barming in 1827 by the Crown. He 
married a niece of the late Right Hon. 
William Huskisson, and was indebted to 
that connection for his latter valuable 
preferment. He was one of Mr. Huskis- 
son’s executors. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Lately. At Lyme, aged 85, the Rev. 
Michael Batts. 

Aged 25, the Rev. John Ellison Bates, 
Assistant Minister of Ashtead, Birmingham, 
and late of Christ church, Oxford. 

At Wingham, Kent, the Rev. James Bord- 
man, late Fellow of Oriel college, Oxford. 
He took the degree of M.A. in 1798. 

Aged 85, the Rev. William Calvert, Rec- 
tor of Hunsdon and Pelham Stocking, Herts. 
He was born June 29, 1746, the only sur- 
Viving son of Peter Calvert, of Great Had- 
ham, esq. (great-uncle of Nicolson Calvert, 
esq. and Charles Calvert, esq. the present 
representatives in parliament for Hertford- 
shire and Southwark) by Susannah, daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Tooke, D.D. of Lam- 
bourn, in Essex; and was nephew to Sir 
William Calvert, Lord Mayor of London in 
1749, and for many years M.P. for the city. 
He was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1769, M.A. 1772; was presented to Stock- 
ing Pelham in 1771, and to Hunsdon in 
1777, both by his first cousin Nicolson 
Calvert, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 71, the Rev. James 
Charles Clarke, Rector of Colwall, and 
principal Registrar of the diocese of Here- 
ford. He was of Trinity hall, Cambridge, 
LL.B. 1784, and was collated to Colwall in 
1789 by Dr. Butler, then Bishop of Here- 
ford. 

The Rev. Cornelius Copner, M.A. Vicar 
of St. Peter, Worcester, and Rector of 
Naunton Beauchamp, Worc. He was of 
Magdalen hall, Oxford; was presented to 
Naunton Beauchamp in 1815 by Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon, and to his Worcester church 
in 1821 by the Dean and Chapter of the 


Cathedral. 
——@— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon AND ITs VICINITY. 


Aug. 18. In Upper Baker-st. Mary-Anne, 
wife of Charles Du Pré Russell, esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

Nov. 2. Edward Tyrwhitt Drake, esq. 
Capt. in the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), 
brother to the Rev. Mr. Drake, whose death 
on his wedding night is recorded in p, 378. 

Nov. 14, At Turnham-green, in his 80th 
year, Sir John Pinhorn, Knt. of. Ringwood- 
house, in the Isle of Wight, formerly a 
banker in Southwark. He received the ho- 
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nour of knighthood May 19, 1802. . His 
first lady died Jan. 8, 1811; and Sir John 
married secondly, in 1813, Susannah, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Daniel Price, rector of 
Cradley, Herefordshire. His youngest dau. 
Martha was mar. in 1809 to Reader Clarke, 
esq.; and his second dav. Sophia in 1810 
to the Rev. James Worsley, both of the Isle 
of Wight. 5 

Nov. 18. At Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 63, Rowland Fawcett, esq. of 
Scaleby Castle, Cumberland. 

Fanny, youngest dau. of B. R. Haydon, 
historical painter. 

Nov. 19. The Fire King, M. Chabert : 
the cause, an internal inflammation by taking 
phosphorus. Various anecdotes of the ca- 
reer of this celebrated character will be 
found in our vols, xcvi. i. 601; xCIX. ii. 
171; Cc. i. 62, 168. 

In Abingdon-st. Joseph Terry Hone, esq. 
barrister-at-law and a police magistrate at 
Union Hall. 

Nov. 20. At Kensington, aged 62, Doro- 
thy-Anne, widow of Henry Papps, esq. of 
Antigua. 

At Gloucester-terr. Regent’s-park, John 
Tylson Pares, esq. 

At Kingsland, aged 43, George Palmer 
Holt, M.D. late of Colchester, second son of 
W. Holt, esq. surgeon, Tottenham. 

Nov. 21. In Portman-square, at the resi- 
dence of her father Charles Lyne Stephens, 
esq. Louisa, wife of Capt. Charles Bulkeley, 
2d Reg. Life Guards. 

In Coldbath-square, T. Webbe, esq. for 
37 years surgeon to the House of Correc- 
tion and New Prison, Clerkenwell. 

Nov. 22, Laura, wife of C. Deacon, esq. 
of Weymouth-st. 

Nov. 25. John Glynn, esq. of Earl’s- 
court, Brompton. 

Aged 31, John Charrington, esq. eldest 
son of late Nicholas Charrington, esq. of 
Mile-end. 

At his father’s, Somers-town, aged 36, 
Michael John Short, M.D. 

In Gloucester-st. Portman-square, aged 
69, James Cruikshank, esq. of Jamaica. 

In Wimpole-street, aged 84, H. Fon- 
nereau, esq. 

Nov. 27. Aged 17, Rosalind, 5th dau. of 
George Gwilt, of Southwark, esq. 

Nov. 30. In Great Cumberland-st. aged 
85, John Prinsep, esq. 

Lately. In Ulster-place, aged 78, Julia- 
Elizabeth, widow of Sir William Congreve, 
the first Baronet. She was the dau. and co- 
heir of Daniel Oliver, of Blackheath, esq. 
and the widow of General Eyre, R. Art. 
when she became the second wife of Sir Wil- 
liam. She was left his widow in 1814. 

Dec.1. In Saville-row, aged 67, Geo, 
Squibb, esq. the celebrated auctioneer. 

Dec.2. At Clapham, Surrey, Charlotte, 
widow of Archibald Constable, esq. of Edin- 
burgh. 
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Dec. 4. Maria, wife of H. Jadis, esq. of 
Bryanston-square. 

Dec. 5. In Nottingham-place, in his 70th 
year, George Meredith, esq. of Berrington 
Court, Worcestershire, father of the young 
gentleman whose death at Cairo is recorded 
in p. 477. His large property, which he 
had only recently inherited from an elder 
brother, now devolves to heiresses. 

Dec. 7. Don Francisco de Borja Mi- 
goni, First Mexican Agent in England, ap- 
orn in 1823 by the Government of 

exico, and afterwards Consul-general for 
the same. 

Dec. 8. At Brixton, in his 77th year, 
Thomas Hayter, esq. son of the late Thos. 
Hayter, esq. of Wily, Wilts. 

Dec. 9. At the house of his son-in-law, 
P. Bordenave, esq. Tavistock-place, aged 74, 
John Finlay, esq. of Chelsea. 

Dec.10. In Grove-end-road, Regent’s- 

park, Fanny-Dorothea, wife of John Groves, 
esq. 
7 Springfield-lodge, Camberwell (the re- 
sidence of her son-in-law, M. F. Gordon, 
esq.), aged 67, Charlotte, relict of the late 
Rev. John Sweete, of Oxton, Devon. 

In his 50th year, Isaac Jacob, esq. of 
Newchurch Parsonage, Isle of Wight. 

In Southampton-row, Catherine, relict of 
Capt. T.J. Dixon, and third dau. of the late 
Rev. R. Adkin. 

Dec. 12. In Henrietta-st. Brunswick-sq. 
aged 62, Geo. M‘Innes, esq. of Aberdeen. 

At Paddington, aged 68, W. Brown- 
rigg, esq. 

Dec. 15. In Bryanston-sq. Hardin, the in- 
fant son of Joseph Hume, esq. M.P. 

In the Regent’s-park, in his 11th year, 
John Hugh, eldest son of J. G. Lockhart, 
esq. and grandson to Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
He was the little fellow—Hugh Little John, 
to whom Sir Walter addressed his ‘** Tales 
of a Grandfather :” in the frontispiece of 
which the boy was drawn, seated on the 
ground. Another portrait was published in 
one of the Annuals for 1831. 

Dec. 16. In Harley-st, aged 42, the Hon. 
James Berkeley Rodney, late Lieut.-Col. 3d 
Guards, brother to Lord Rodney. He was 
born Sept. 8, 1789, the sixth son of George 
2d Lord Rodney, by Anne dau. of the Rt. 
Hon. Thomas Harley, brother to Edward 
fourth Earl of Oxford. 

Dec. 18. In Spring-gardens, in her 80th 
year, Margaret-Louisa, widow of the Rev. 
Henry Ford, LL.D. Principal of Magdalen- 
hall, Oxford, and niece to the late Right 
Rev. J. Butler, Bishop of Hereford. 

- 7 Russell-sq. the wife of John Capel, esq. 


Aged 60, Joseph L. Ratton, esq. of Ta- 
vistock-place. 

Dec. 19. In Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
Mr. W. Waithman, third son of Mr, Alder- 
man Waithman, M.P, 
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Berxs.—Nov. 14. At Windsor Castle, 
aged 83, Stephen Heather, esq. a gentle- 
man of his Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s, organist of Eton College, and lay- 
clerk of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, of 
which last choir he had been a member in the 
reigns of George II., George IIl., George 
IV., and William IV., having entered in the 
year 1755 as a chorister, at the age of seven 
years. 

Nov. 16. Aged 80, William Humfrey, 
esq. of the Holt, Wokingham. 

Nov. 19. Aged 82, Henry Newell, esq. 
of Holyport. 

Lately. At the Castle Inn, Windsor, 
the wife of Mr. Clode, Chief Magistrate 
of that town. 

At Reading, in his 30th year, Arthur, 3d 
son of late Thos. Sowdon, esq. 

Dec. 2. At Reading, aged 68, Henry 
Chivers Vince, esq. of Clift Hall, Wilts. 

Dec. 11. Aged 51, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. H. E. St. John, of West Court, near 
Wokingham. 

Bucxs.—Oct. 31. Accidentally shot by 
a play-fellow near Eton-college, aged 13, 
Sir John Carmichael Anstruther, of Elie- 
house, co. Fife, the 7th Bart. (of Nova Sco- 
tia 1694, and 3d of Great Britain 1799), 
and Heritable Carver to his Majesty for 
Scotland (1585). He was the only and 
posthumous child of Sir John Anstruther, 
(who assumed the name of Carmichael in 
1817, on being served heir to the last Earl of 
Hyndford, and died in Feb. 1818) by Jesse, 
3d dau. of Major-Geu. Dewan, who mar- 
ried, 2dly, Robert Marsham, D.C.L. the 
Warden of Merton-college, where the young 
Baronet’s remains were interred on the 8th 
Nov. His uncle, now Sir Wyndham Car- 
michael Anstruther, succeeds, it is said, 
to an unencumbered estate of 14,0001. per 
annum, exclusive of personal property to 
the amount of 120,000/. Sir Wyndham 
is married toa daughter of Lieut.-General 
Wetherell, Comptroller of the Household of 
the Duchess of Kent. 

Nov. 22. At Great Marlow, aged 91, 
Mary, widow of R. Wright, esq. late of 
Footscray, Kent. 

Dec. 6. At the New Inn, Stowe, Char- 
lotte, second dau. of late John-Christopher 
Ridout, esq. of Banghurst House, Hants, 
and niece to late Gen. Sir John Floyd, Bart. 

Dec.'14. Mary, youngest dau. of late 
Rev. C. Ashfield, of Stewkley. 

CamsBripce. — Dec. 10. At Fordham, 
aged 76, William Dunn Gardner, esq. of 
Chatteris. 

CornwaLi.—Dec. 2. At Launceston, 
after an illness of three weeks, occasioned 
by a puncture of the hand whilst dissect- 
ing, Wm. Patch, esq. formerly one of the 
Surgeons to the North Devon Infirmary. 

Dec. 6. Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Amory, of Lantegloss, by Camelford. 
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CuMmBERLAND. — Nov. 29. At Carlisle, 
aged 77, Anne, relict of David Graham, esq. 

Devon. — Nov. 21. Mary, the wife of 
Jonah Pinsent Matthews, esq. Rydon House, 
Tallaton. 

Nov. 24. At Willsley, aged 38, Julia, 
wife of John Budd, esq. 

Lately. At Stonehouse, Frances, youngest 
dau. of late Rev, Charles le Grice, of Bury 
St. Edmund’s. 

At the Rev. Mr. Walter’s, Bideford, aged 
69, Miss Elizabeth Keats, second daughter 
of the late Rev. Richard Keats, Rector of 
Bideford and Kingsnympton, and sister to 
Adm. Sir R, G. Keats, G.C.B. 

Dec. 9. At Exeter, aged 78, the widow 
of Edw. Collins, esq. 

At Dawlish, Maria, widow of Major Geo. 
B. and sister to Sir Stafford Hen. North- 
cote, Bart. She was the younger dau. of 
Sir Stafford, the sixth and late Baronet, by 
Catherine, dau. of the Rev. George Brad- 
ford, Rector of Tallaton. 

Durnam.— Oct. 23. At Bishop Auck- 
land, aged 58, Richard Bowser, esq. Solici- 
tor and Clerk of the General Meetings of 
the Lieutenancy of the county. 

At Bildershaw, near West Auckland, aged 
98, John Goundry, farmer. He remembered 
the Rebellion, and seeing the Duke of Cum- 
berland, whose carriage broke down between 
Peirsebridge and West Auckland, owing to 
the bad state of the roads. The Duke was 
supplied with a new carriage and horses, by 
Sir Robert Eden—grandfather to the pre- 
sent Baronet-—who then lived at West Auck- 
land. 

Essex.—Nov. 20. At Writtle, Mary, 
wife of James Williams, esq. Political Com- 
missioner of Guzerat, E. 1. eldest dau. of 
late Mr. Evans, of Dunmow. 

Nov. 22. Daniel Blyth, esq. of East 
Bergholt, late of Beaumont. 

Nov. 27. The wife of J. P. Peacock, 
esq. Whalebone House, Romford. 

Dec. 5. Mary Anne, wife of Mr. G. D. H. 
Vaizey, of Halsted, and eldest dau. of the 
Rev. John Savill, of that place. 

Dec. 10. At Plaistow, aged 32, Thomas 
Townshend, esq. of Romford. 

Lately. Horatio Cock, esq. of Colches- 
ter. He has bequeathed nearly 35,0001. to 
charitable institutions, including 90001. to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
90001. to the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity amongst the Jews. 

Aged 78, the widow of the Rev. John 
Thurlow, LL.B. Vicar of Gosfield, Essex, 
whose death is recorded in our last volume, 
pt. ii. p. 289. 

At Dedham, aged 30, Capt. Edw. Chas. 
Manning, 43d Madras Inf. 

GuoucesTersuire.—Nov. 14. At Bris- 
tol Hotwells, Eliz. dau. of late Philip Ang- 
lin Scarlett, esq. of Jamaica. 

Nov. 21. Aged 16, Selina, second dau. 
of Dr. Bompas, of Fishponds, near Bristol. 
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Nov. 22. At Clifton, Samuel Greaves, 
esq. surgeon. 

Nov. 25. At Cheltenham, aged 70, Mrs. 
Martha Sandiford, sister to the Rev. Dr. 
Sandiford, Rector of Newton in the Isle of 
Ely, and to the late Archdeacon Sandiford. 

Nov. 30. At Thornbury, aged 82, Mr. 
W. Bingham, Alderman. 

Dec. 6. At Gloucester, aged 75, Han- 
nah, widow of the Rev. Robert Lucas, D.D. 
Rector of Ripple, Worc. and niece to the 
late learned and venerable Dr. Hurd, Bishop 
of Worcester. 

Hants. — Nov. 14. Robert, second son 
of Alexander M‘Kenzie, esq. of Bursledon 
House. 

Nov. 24. In her 45th year, the wife of 
Edward Carter, esq. Alderman, and sister 
of John Bonham Carter, esq. one of the 
representatives of Portsmouth. 

Nov. 25. On board the ship Volusia, off 
Ryde, aged 25, Thomas Bluett Hardwick, 
esq. late of St. John’s college, Oxford, 
son of Thomas Hardwick, esq. of Grange 
House, Tytherington, Glouc. 

Nov. 29. At West Cowes, aged 76, 
Louisa-Susannah, wife of Alexander Aikman, 
esq. formerly King’s Printer and Printer to 
the Assembly of Jamaica, and for many 
years a member of that house. She was 
born in Charlston, South Carolina, the se- 
cond dau. of Mr. Robert Wells, by Mary, 
eldest child of John Rowan, merchant of 
Glasgow, (a descendant of the unfortunate 
family of Ruthven, Earls of Gowrie, who re- 
linquished that name for Rowan,) and was 
sister to William Charles Wells, M.D. 
F.R.S, L. and E., of whom memoirs are 
given in our vol, LXxxvill. ii. 380, 467; and 
whose monument in St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, 
is engraved in our vol. xct. 1.505. The 
death of Mrs. Aikman’s eldest son, Alexander 
Aikman, esq. Printer to the House of As- 
sembly, was recorded in our Jast Supplement, 
p- 650. She has left two surviving daugh- 
ters; Mary, married in 1808 to Jas. Smith 
of St. Andrew's, Jamaica, and has a son 
and two daughters; and Ano-Hunter, mar- 
ried in 1811 tv John Enright, Surgeon R.N., 
who was lost at sea in 1817, leaving two 
sons. 

Lately. At Gosport, Commander Incle- 
don, R.N. 

Dec. 4. At Woolmer Lodge, aged 10, 
Granville, second son of Sir James Macdo- 
nald, Bart. M.P. for Hampshire. 

Dec.5. At Portsmouth, Charlotte Eliza 
Jane, eldest dau. of Capt. J. Campbell, R.N. 

Dec. 7. Aged 48, Charles Tink, esq. 
solicitor, Devonport. 

Dec. 9. Aged 89, at Gosport, Commander 
Arnold. He was Master of the Robust in 
Keppel’s action with the Count d’Orvilliers, 
and on the Court-martial that ensued proved 
in his evidence that the log of that ship had 
been altered after the order had been issued 
for the assembling of that Court-martial- 
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‘A long life of subsequent active service left 
him only a Lieutenant, with the nominal 
rank of Commander. 

Herts.—Nov. 22. At Baldock, aged 77, 
Mary, widow of Samuel Bedford, esq. 

Dec. 18. At Cheshunt, aged 85, Mrs. Sa- 
rah Lewin. 

Hunts.— Nov. 22. At Brampton, Ethel- 
dred- Harriette, wife of C. Seawell, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Huntingdon, aged 73, Han- 
nah, wife of David Veasey, esq. 

Kent.—Nov. 22. At St. Paul’s Cray Rec- 
tory, aged 65, Isabella, wife of the Rev. John 
Simons. 

Nov. 23. Charlotte-Louisa, wife of Geo. 
Hannam, esq. of Bromston-house, Isle of 
Thanet, dau. of late John Bristow, esq. of 
the Council of Calcutta, and first cousin to 
Lord Lyttelton. 

Lately. At Deal, Capt. Leach, RN. 

Dec. 6. At Deal, on his return from 
Madeira, H. Waring, esq. 

Dec. 9. At Sandwich, aged 84, W. Broad- 
hurst, esq., formerly of Mincing-lane and 
Kennington. 

Lancasu.—Nov. 11. At Swinton, John 
Burton, esq. of that place, and of Saxby, 
Line. 

Leicestersu.—At Leicester, aged 54, 
Elizabeth-Mellicent, widow of Geo. Arbuth- 
not, esq. dau. of late Lt.-Gen. Briscoe. 

Lincotnsu.—Nov. 20. At Ropsley, Ca- 
tharine the daughter, and Nov. 21. Catha- 
rine, wife of the Rev. Wm. Butcher, Rector. 

Dec. 3. Aged 76, John Ullett, esq. of 
‘Wilsthorpe, near Stamford. 

Mippiesex.—Nov. 21. At Enfield, Sa- 
rah, widow of J. Underwood, esq. Potton, 
Beds. 

Dec. 8. Aged 61, Elizabeth-Ann, wife of 
Dr. Hooper, of Stanmore. 

Dec, 9. At Ashford-Staines, aged 55, Lt.- 
Col. George Russell Deare, late of the 8th 
light dragoons, in which corps he served 28 
years, and for some time in India. He was 
appointed Cornet in the regiment 1796, 
Lieut. 1798, Captain 1804, brevet Major 
1814, and 8th dragoons 1815. 

Dec. 14. At his brother’s, at Tottenham, 
aged 82, J. Holt, esq. 

Norrork.—Nov. 20. Aged 8, James- 
‘Lee, eldest son of Jas. Gay, esq. of Aylsham, 
and grandson of Wm. Lee, esq. of Upton. 

Nov. 23. At Harghamn Hall, aged 29, 
Elizabeth-Bridget, lady of Sir Thos. Beevor, 
Bart. and daughter of the late Richard Lub- 
‘bock, M.D. of Norwich. She was married 
in 1819, and has left a son born in 1823, 
and other children. 

Nov. 29. At Illington Hall, aged 64, 
George Wells, gent. 

Dec.17. At Sedgford, aged 36, Agnes, 
wife of the Rev. S. C. E. Neville. 

NortHampTon.—Nov. 5. At Peterbo- 
rough, aged 75, Mary, widow of Wm. Hop- 
kinson, esq. of Sutton, near Wansford. 

Lately. At Peterborough, aged 82, the 
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relict of the Rev. Dr. Smith, prebendary of 


Peterborough and Westminster. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Nov. 19. At Cras- 
ter Hall, near Alnwick, aged 72, Isabella, 
wife of Shafto Craster, esq. 

Norts.—At Oxton, W. C. Sherbrooke, 
esq. for many years Chairman of the county 
quarter sessions. He was also for some time 
a Captain in the Notts militia, but resigned 
in 1792, in consequence of the Duke of 
Newcastle’s conduct towards the late Major 
Cartwright. 

Oxon.—Nov. 28. At Balliol college, 
Francis-John, youngest son of late William 
Fullerton Gardner, esq. E.L-C.’s service. 

At Oxford, far advanced in years, Mrs. 
Horseman, grandmother of Capt. Nicholas, 


-whose death is recorded below. 


‘ At Tiddington, Herbert Johnson, esq. 
B.A. Probationary Fellow of Wadham coll. 

Dec. 7. At Corpus Christi college, Je- 
mima-Sarah, wife of the Rev. Thos. Edward 
Bridges, D.D. President. 

Dec. 16. At Oxford, aged 49, Mr. Ste- 
phen Wentworth, surgeon to the city and 
county gaols, leaving a widow and nine chil- 
dren totally unprovided for. 

Dec.17. At Oxford, Margaret, widow of 
the Rev. N. Earle, Rector of Sworford. 

Somerset.— Nov. 20. At Bathford, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. Charles Davies, vicar of 
Sutton Benger. 

Nov.29. At his father’s house in Bath, 
aged 44, Capt. Nicholas, R.N. eldest son of 
the Rev. Dr. Nicholas, Vicar of Charlton, 
Wilts. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 81, Dorothea, 
widow of Sir John Lethbridge, of Sandhill- 
park, Bart. She was the elder dau. and co- 
heiress of Wm. Buckler, of Boreham-house, 
Wilts, esq., was married in 1776, and left a 
widow in 1815, having had issue one son, 
the present Sir Thomas Buckler Lethbridge, 
Bart., and two daughters, Dorothea, mar- 
ried to Powell Collins, of Hatch Court, esq. 
and Frances-Maria to Sir Charles Bostock 
Rich, Bart. 

At Frome, aged 74, Lucy, relict of Jas. 
Edgell, esq. attorney. 

At Bath, Lieut. R. B. Reed, R.N. 

At Curry Rivell, in his 80th year, Philip 
Secors, esq. 

At West Pennard, near Glastonbury, Ed- 
ward Townsend, esq. 

Dec. 6. At her sister’s, Mrs. Gaby, Bath, 
Maria, youngest dau. of late Richard Far- 
mer, esq. of Swindon, Wilts. 

Dec. 7. At Bath, J. Augustus Bateman, 
esq. youngest son of late John E. Bateman, 
esq. of Devonshire-street, Portman-place. 

At Bathwick, aged 76, Edw. Welchman, 
esq. formerly of Kineton, Warw. 

At Frome, aged 57, Mr. John Crocker, 
printer and land-surveyor. 

STaFFoRDsHIRE.— Lec. 12. At Whitmore 
Hall, aged 45, Charles Mainwaring, esq. 

Surrotk.—Nov, 13. At the Rev. John 
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Bickersteth’s, Acton, Chas. Gisborne, esq. 
‘B.A. of Peterhouse, Camb. 

Nov. 20. At Ipswich, Elizabeth, wife of 
H. Miller, esq. 

Nov. 25. Aged 75, Edw. White, esq. of 
Kessingland. 

Nov. 29. At Bury, William Hodson, esq. 
eldest and last surviving son of the Rev. 
Sept. Hudson, of Sharow, Yorkshire, by a 
sister of the present Sir James Affleck, Bt. 

In his 50th year, Benjamin Fincham, esq. 
of Cranley-hali, Alderman of Eye, and Coro- 
uer for that. borough. 

Lately. At Hadleigh, aged 90, the widow 
of Col. Dawes, E.1. C. 

Surrey.—WNov. 20. At Chellowes Park, 
aged 84, James Donovan, esq. He is suc- 
ceeded in his estates by his eldest son, Alex. 
Donovan, of Framfield Park, Sussex, esq. 
who has lately been appointed a Gentleman 
of his Majesty’s Privy Chamber. 

Nov, 22. At Richmond, aged 13, Slings- 
by-James, eldest son of Sliigsby Dun- 
combe, esq. of Langford-house, Notts. 

Nov. 27. At Kew, Frederica-Cornelia, 
infant dau. of Rev. Richard William Jelf, 
canon of Christ Church. 

Dec.7. At Merton Abbey, Isaac Cragg 
Smith, esq. nephew and heir to the late 
‘Adm. Isaac Smith, of whom we gave a me- 
moir in our number for last August, p. 178. 
and on whose death he assumed the name of 
Smith. 

Sussex.—Nov. 19. At Brighton, aged 
79, Benjamin Brecknell, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 19, Elizaheth-Louisa, 
fourth dau. of Lieut.-Col. Bull, Royal Horse 
Artillery. 

Nov. 25. At Brighton, in his 32d year, 
Capt. Henry Murray, formerly of the Cold- 
stream Guards; brother to the Bishop of 
Rochester. He was the tenth and youngest 
child of the late Rt. Rev. Lord George Mur- 
ray, Bishop of St. David’s, by his cousin 
Lady Charlotte Murray, dau. and heiress of 
James second Duke of Atholl. He married 
in 1826 Catherine, sister to Otway Cave, 
esq. late M.P. for Leicester, but we believe 
has left no family. 

Nov. 28. At Worthing, aged 61, Sarah- 
Elizabeth, widow of the late Henry Boldero 
Barnard, esq. of Cave-castle, South Yorksh. 
eldest dau. and co-heiress of the late R. Gee, 
esq. of Bishop Burton, near Beverley. 

Warwick.—Lately. At Brailes-house, 
Anne-Cathleen, youngest dau. of Edw. Shel- 
don, esq. 

Dec, 2. At Leamington, the widow of 
Chas. Mostyn, esq. of Kiddington, Oxfordsh. 

Dec. 19. At Leamington, aged 55, John 
Connor Field, esq. of Adderbury Park, Ox- 
fordshire, a Deputy-Lieutenant and Magis- 
trate of that county, and a Commander R.N. 

Witts.— Dec. 9. At the Moat, Down- 
ton, aged 60, Maria, relict of Herbert New- 
ton Jarrett, esq. of Jamaica. 

Dec.13. At Salisbury, aged 2, Francis 
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William John Chicheley Chapeau, youngest 
son of William P, Chapeau, esq. 

Worcester.—Dec. 1. At Pedmore, in 
his 82nd year, Thomas Biggs, esq. many 
years an active magistrate for the counties 
of Worcester and Stafford. 

Yorx.—Nov. 16. In her 88th year, Sa- 
rah, widow of W. Thomson, esq. of Hen+ 
wick-Hill, having survived him only six 
months. 

Nov. 19. At Yafforth House, near 
Northallerton, aged 45, J. A. Moore, esq. 

Jov. 30. Aged 67, Mr. Cawkwell, for 
thirty years connected with the Doncaster 
Gazette, and latterly one of the proprietors. 

Dec. 2. At his mother’s, North Cave, 
aged 28, John Foster, esq. M.B. of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge. ' 

Dec. 3. Aged 75, Anne, relict of Rev. 
Jeremiah Dixon, A.M. of Woolley. 

Dec. 13. Aged 81, the widow of Wm. 
Champney, esq. and mother of Mr. Alder- 
man Champney, of York. 

Wares.—Nov, 27. At the seat of her 
brother, O. F. Meyrick, esq. aged 14, Mary, 
fourth dau. of A. E. Fuller, esq. 

Scotianp.—At Edinburgh, the wife of 
the Right Hon. John Learmouth, Lord 
Provost. 

Iretanp. —At Kennedy, co. Wicklow, 
aged 67, the widow of Gun Cunninghame, 
esq. of Riverdale, co. Kerry, and niece to 
Lieut.-Gen. Robert Cunningham, first Lord 
Rossmore, ’ 

Oct.... Aged 60, James Francis Bland, 
esq. of Killarney, a magistrate for the county 
of Kerry, and late a Lieut.-Col. in the army. 
He was the son of Francis Bland, esq. (to 
whom there is a monument in the church of 
Kilkenny, erected by his cousin the late Sir 
Francis Lumm, Bart.), by the eldest dau. of 
James Mahony, of the Point in Kerry, esq. 
and half-brother to thecelebrated Mrs. Jor- 
dan, whose mother was a Miss Phillips. The 
Colonel was never married, in consequence 
of which his property has fallen to his only 
legitimate sister, the wife of the Rev. Robert 
Hewson, of Kilcolman Glebe in Kerry. 

East Inpies.—March 8. At Berhampore, 
aged 37, Capt. Elias Edward Isaac, 63d N. I. 
late of Marshfield, near Bath. 

May 9. At sea, on her voyage from Bom- 
bay to China, Sophia-Catherine, wife of 
Capt. W. K. Lester, of E. 1. C. Art. fourth 
dau. of John Pinchard, esq. of Taunton. 

June 23. At Madras, Francis-Archibald 
Savage, esq. youngest son of late Robert S, 
esq. of Bristol, and of Knockado, co. Sligo. 

July... At Baroda, in his 20th year, 
Ensign John Jonathan Browne, of 16th 
N. I. eldest son of Mr. John Sam. Browne, 
of the East India House, and grandson of 
the late John Browne, esq. sewior Associate 
Engraver of the Royal Academy. 

July 8. At Cocoa Islands, on his passage 
to Calcutta, aged 64, Commodore Sir J. 
Hayes. 
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At Mhow in India, after one day’s illness 
of spasmodic cholera, aged 21, Ensign Wil- 
liam Wollaston, of 57th N, I. fourth son of 
the Rev. Henry John Wollaston, Rector of 
Scotter, Lincolnshire. This young officer 
gave the brightest promise of being an orna- 
ment to his profession. He possessed in an 
eminent degree the esteem and attachment 
of the whole Regiment: and to all those 
who enjoyed the happiness of his acquaint- 
ance, his frank, open-hearted, cheerful dis- 
position, and his highly honourable princi- 
ples, will make the loss they have sustained, 
a calamity to be long felt and deplored. 
The officers of his regiment have united to 
erect a monument over his remains. 

July 10. At Jessore, Calcutta, J. R. 
Carruthers, esq. eldest son of D. Carruthers, 
esq. of Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s- park. 

July 14. In India, James, only son of 
the Rev. James Coles, of Michaelstone, in 
South Wales, and late of Staplake Cottage, 
in Devon. 

Lately. At Saugor in the East Indies, 
in April last, the wife of Mr. Charles Gale, 
Conductor of Ordnance. 

Axsroap.— Dec. 25, 1830. Count Vidua, 
a distinguished traveller and amiable man. 
After residing some time at Amboyna, he 
went to Menado, and, while travelling in the 


OsituARy.—Bill of Mortality.— Markets. 


[Dec. 


interior, had the misfortune to step into a 
crater of boiling mud and water. Having the 
presence of mind to throw himself back- 
ward, he was extricated from his perilous 
situation by the by-standers ; but his right 
leg was dreadfully burnt, in which state he 
was conveyed to Ternate, where becoming 
seriously ill, the Dutch schooner, Ternate, 
was chartered to take him to Amboyna. 
The Count, however, did not live to see 
that place, dying on board at the entrance 
of the bay. 

July ... William, eldest son of Wil- 
liam Payne, esq. late of Frickley, near Don- 
caster. He was shot by Bushrangers, near 
his residence at Bathurst, in New South 
Wales. 

Sept. ... Dr. Lyall, late British resi- 
dent at Madagascar. He fell a victim to 
the fever peculiar to that island. Dr. Lyall, 
already known to his countrymen by the ac- 
count of his travels in Russia, was about to 
complete for the press a narrative of his ob- 
servations while resident at Tananarivo. 

In Jamaica, aged 146, Joseph Ram, a 
black belonging to Morice Hall’s estate, 

Nov. 25. At Rome, John, eldest son of 
the late Rev. C. Ekins, of Salisbury, aged 25. 

Dec... Bilderdyk, a celebrated Dutch 
poet; he was buried at Haarlem on the 23d. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Nov. 23 to Dec. 20, 1831. 


Christened. Buried. Qand 5575] 50and 60 495 
Males - 3164 6262 Males - 2877 5606 5 and 10 231 | 60 and 70 531 
Females - 3098 Females- 2729 10 and 20 210 | 70 and 80 428 





Whereof have died under two years old 1626 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 13d. per pound. 


20 and 30 380 
80 and 40 429 
40 and 50 496 


Between 


80 and 90188 
90 and 100 17 














AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Dec. 28. 














Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

s. d,. s d. $s. d. s. d. s 4d, s. d. 

61 10 38 11 23 #1 38 0 43 0 44 6 

PRICE OF HOPS, Dee. 19. 

Kent Bags............ 3i. 10s. to 7/. 0s. | Farnham(seconds)...... 71. Os. to 91. Os* 
Sussex ....seseee. oo 44. Os. to 41. 18s. | Kent Pockets ..... ....0 4l. 10s. to 8/. Os” 
WONG sah censscceces woee 4L. 08. to Gl. O8. | Sussex. ..ccccccccccccrceces 4. 128. to Sl. OS 
Farnham (fine) ...... 9%. Os. to 191. O08. | Besex ..ccccccccece eeetsnes 4l. 10s. to 72. Os° 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Dec. 19. 


Smithfield, Hay 31. 5s. to 3/. 15s. Straw 11. 7s.to 11.13s. Clover 41. 15s. to 5/. 108. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 19. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


TOE vcksticcsassscantecsss Ole. OH, 60 Ge. Cd.) COD saisscscciass nares Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Mutton.......... iacablee 83s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 19: 

. een sigeancuons 3s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. SR cncacesten - 38,549 Calves 140 
neers ma ee a Sheep and Lambs 16,880 Pigs 150 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 26, 25s, Od. to 32s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 50s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 44s. 0d. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 60s, Mottled 68s, Curd, 72s,—CANDLES, 8s. per doz, Moulds, 9s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, Dee. 19, 1831, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 









CANALS. Price. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch + |£.75 0 
Ashton and Oldham -| 90 0 
Barnsley . . _ 
Birmingh. (1-8th sh. ) 242 0 
Brecknock & Abergav.| 90 0 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 105 0 
Coventry . .- . 730 O 
Cromford . . .« — 
Croydon « « « 1¥ 
Derby . - « «1 890 8 
Dudley = — 
Ellesmere and Chester 74 0 
Forth and Clyde . .| 625 0 
Glamorganshire . .| 290 0 
Grand Junction . .| 230 O 
Grand Surrey. . «| 30 0 
Grand Union. . .| 20 O 
Grand Western . .| 8243dis. 
Grantham . . . .| 195 0O 
Huddersfield . . «| 17% 
Kennet and Avon. .| 25 0 
Lancaster . . -| 18% 
Leeds and Liverpoo! -| 415 0 
Leicester «| 2065 
Leic. and North’n o| 75 O 
Loughborough . ./2500 0 
MerseyandIrwell .| 600 0 
Monmouthshire . . — 
N.Walsham & Dilham |} 10 0 
ae a a —_ 
Oxford . . « © | 522% 
Peak Forest . . .| 60 O 
Regent’s . . + -| 17 0 
Rochdale . « «| 8 0 
Severn and Wye . .| 173 
Shrewsbury . . .| 250 0 
Staff. and Wor. -| 545 O 
Stourbridge . . .| 220 0 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 30 0 
Stroudwater . . .| 490 0O 
Swansea. 180 0 
Thames & Severn, Red 29 0 
Ditto, Black . . 24 0 
Trent & Mersey(}sh. ) 620 0 
Warw. and Birming. —_ 
Warwick and Napton _— 
Wilts and Berks . . 4} 
Wore. and Birming. 90 0 

DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s . 75 0 
London (Stock) | 615 
West India (Stock) | 101 0 
East India (Stock) ae 
Commercial (Stock) | 70 0 
Bristol . . « «| 1290 © 

BRIDGES. 

Hammersmith . —_— 
Southwark . 23 
Do. New 7 per cont. 24 0 
Vauxhall . . . .] 18 0 
Waterloo . 6 23 
— Ann.ofsil. . 23 0 
—— Ann. of 7/. . 20 0 
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RAILWAYs. Price. |Div.p.ane 
Forest of Dean . .|/f.— [£.2 4 
Manchester & Liverp.| 210 0 9 p.ct. 
Stockton&Darlington | 250 0 6 0 

WATER-WORKS, 
East London . . «| 109% 5 0 
Grand Junction . 48 0 2 10 
Kent . 40 0 a 
Manchester & Salford 42 0 1 0 
South London . .| 80 0 4 p.ct. 
West Middlesex . .| 69% 3 0 
INSURANCES. 
Albion » « 2 0 «| 73 0 8 10 
Alliance. « .« « + 74 4 p.ct. 
Atlas. . . 9% 0 10 
British Commercial ° 4j 5§p.ct, 
County Fire . . -| 387 0 2 10 
a eae eee 5 0 0 5 
Globe . . . « «| 187% 7 0 
Guardian . . «| 213 1 0 
Hope Life. . . . 54 6s.6d. 
Imperial Fire . -| 100 0 5 5 
Ditto Life. . . + 7% 0 9 
Protector Fire. . .| 146 1s.6d. 
Provident Life . .| 183 100 
Rock Life . . . .{ 2180 0 8 
Rl. Exchange (Stock) | 180 0 5 p.cte 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican . .| 143 — 
Bolanos .. 145 0 oe 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 444 3 12 
British Iron . . 9 0 — 
Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) — —— 
Hibernian . 8 aoe 
Irish Mining Comp? _ _ 
Real Del Monte . 14 0 — 
United Mexican . . 54 —_ 
GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart4. 48 0 8 0 
Ditto, New . . 9% 0 12 
City. 2. 2 « « _ 10 0 
Ditto, New .. 120 0 6 0 
Phenix. . . - % pm.| 6 p.ct. 
British . ° 4 ds) — 
Bath ... eo} 3 8} p.ct. 
Birmingham . . 984 5 0 
Birmingham&Stafford 45 pm| 4 0 
Brighton . . . 94 oo 
Bristol . - | 389 O 10 p.ct. 
Isle of Thanet . «> « 2 dis.| 5 p.ct. 
Lewes . . 2. © « 18 0 4 p.ct. 
Liverpool . . . -| 3800 10 0 
Maidstone. . . . -_ 6 p.ct. 
Ratcliff ... - _ 4 p.ct 
Rochdale . . . . — 15 
Sheffield e 60 0 10 p.ct. 
Warwick ... 50 0 5 p.ct, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (Agricult!) _ — 
Auction Mart. . .| 16 0 15 0 
Annuity, British . 16 0 8 p.ct. 
Bank, Irish Provincial | 26 0 5 p.cte 
|| Carnat.Stock, Istclass | 933 4 0 
Ditto, 2dclass . .{| 84 0 3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From November 26 to December 25, 1881, both inclusive. 
Fa hrenheit’s Therm, 























































































































































































































= I eer Therm. 
S x io | “4 ie i 
:'6 s 5 | : = : 13 « |} 
Ss $6 g iced Weather. 34 33) 3 33 | Weather. 
gs cs a 2 om a= es | Zz =5 Barom. 
Nov.| ° | @ |: °./ im. pts. Dec. Ee 2 lin. pts. 
26 | 52 | 48 | 42 | 80, 00! cloudy | 11 | 54 | 57 | 51 || 29, 80|hazy&cloudy 
27 | 40 | 44 | 838 » 30do. 12 | 52 |57|52]| +4 19) irain & lights 
28 | 35 | 41 | 38 || , 44/do. & foggy || 13 | 51 | 56 | 49 ||, 44 ifair&showers 
29 | 38 | 38 | 37 ||, 50) ido. do. | 14 | 47 | 511] 45 || °, 57\cloudy 
30 | 39 | 44 eo) 220'rain& do. || 15 | 41 | 48 | 46 |), 72\do. & fair 
D.1 | 45 | 50 | 47 ||, 10\cloudy | 16 | 40 | 49 | 49 ||, 70\cloudy& rain 
2| 47} 50| 48 ||. , 00\do. 117 | 40 | 47 | 48 ||, 70\do. 
3 | 46 | 49 | 47 ||. , 06\do. 18 | 44|-9| 44 || , 84ldo. 
4| 48 | 51 | 45 || 29, 95!do. 19 | 41 | 45 | 42 ||, 56\do. & rain 
5 | 48] 51 45 | > 77\rain || 20 | 42 | 46 | 48 | » 70\do. do 
6 | 47 | 52] 52 y 44\cloudy&wind|| 21 | 42 | 46 | 39 |} °, 69/do. 
7 | 51 | 55 | 49 || 28, 90)}rain & do. || 22 | 43 | 49 | 48 | > 70\do. 
8 | 53 | 56 | 56 || 29, 12Ido. 23 | 39 | 44 | 35 || °, 78\do. 
9 | 54 | 56 | 48 » 20\do. 94 | 34 | 37 | 33 |} 30, I8|foggy 
10 | 52 | 55 | 53 » 44) fair 25 | 31 | 33 | 31 |) , 28 foggy 
: , 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From November 28, to December 27, 1831, both inclusive. 
< an a} : < - = | 3 3| 3 > 8 
Blzg|O9 | 53 8/59) 28 Su wel | 3 (53 | £x. Bills 
4132/55 | 58 |[Sals2i 55/42/5288). a @3 - Bills, 
Figanl &s 2S Qe | AS a. /o- 3 HE 3s (zs 10001. 
Z ao@le is is=| Sle [ <| Od]: - 
28\——-82§ 13 83 3|\— 89 90% 2 99 | 165,——| 3dis. ——| 6 7 pm 
29/191 |82 4.83% | 89%) 892.91 903) 99 | 164-—| 4 3 dis.+—| 7 5 pm. 
30|—— 83 4—| 89 \90g 4% 98% — 1994 4 3dis.——| 5 4 pm. 
1jigi |82§ 483% 4} 893] 89 90g 4| 984] 163200 | 2 4dis.——| 5 6 pm. 
2/1905 624 2,——— 893| 89g 993|\——_'—_, 2 4dis.——-| 6 7 pm. 
3l191 |824 2 | $93 99 | 164—— 2 4dis.\—| 7 6 pm. 
5\1913/824 4 | $98! 994| 163/—— l.__—-| 7 5 pm. 
6191 82§ 4——| 89g) 893 | 99§| 16 —— 5 dis. |} 2 4 pm. 
7,\1903'825 $—— 893) 894|-—_—— 994 164 — 3 2dis.—| 5 3 pm. 
$192 |s24 ¢—— 895| 893 993\——-|—| 2 3dis|——| 4 5 pm. 
9192 |s2 §$——! 893 sod. 994, 16 | s dis. |——|_ 5 7 pm. 
10/1923,.825  %———|——| ‘893! | 99%] 164,——| 1 dis. || 6 7 pm. 
121923\824 3 | 893 | 994! 164'——. 1. 2 dis | 6 5 pm. 
13. ——'82§ %——| 89} | 894! | 994) ——— 3 2dis.——| 5 6 pm. 
141192 |s24 3 894 893 994) 163! I-——| 4 3dis.| | 5 6 pm. 
15/192 |s2h 3 | 89%, 893! 994 163 | 4 3 dis.) 5 6 pm 
16,192 |823 4 894! | 999) 164|—— 4dis. |—| 6 4 pm. 
17192 |s2g 4! | 894] ‘893 994,——|_| 4 3 dis; | 4 6 pm. 
19'1914/82% 4 a 894| | 994 163|_— | ed. l——| & @ pm. 
20'1914|82§ 4 | 89%) “898 | 99% we. 2 dis. | 803| 6 5 pm. 
21 1913|825 $— 893) 893 | 993] 164} 3dis. || 6 4 pm. 
29\1914|/823 ¢——| 892| 892 | 994 163|———| 3. 4 dis|_—-|_ 4 6 pm. 
23 1923/828 3_——| 904! ‘904 -| 99§\——|——| 8 2dis| 03; 6 7 pm. 
24)1923/83 4/———— 904! 904} 993] 163, 2 dis. || 7 8 pm. 
"26——|83§ 3'———/| 903 903 | 99%] 16%) 2dis. |\——|__ 6 pm. 
27\193 |32% 3|\———' 969) ‘904 994! 163 1 dis, |_| 7 8 pm. 





J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Gooptuck, and Co. 





J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25 PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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BIRTH PLACE OF RUBENS AT COLOGNE. 





BIRTH PLACE OF ROUSSEAU AT GENEVA 








